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“It can’t go off Contents for December | z e y, . 


by accident” | 


Tm 6. Roos really comfortable garter, 








People don’t deliberately throw revolvers on the Ihe Trap [Serial] . P . Maximilian Foster 9% 
floor—but occasionally they drop them accident 
ally. If it is an Iver Johnson there is no danger; Ilustrations by May Wilson Preston 
it can’t go off —-no matter what you do—ualess you ; 7, 


pull the trigger all the way back. | “WIDE FOR COMFORT” 













The Country We Forgot ° Daniel Henderson 12 E 
makes an unusual, in- 
ees ” e expensive, and much 
, = . Salis , . ; e 
Home, Sweet Home 3 ‘ Salisbury Field 15 appreciated gift. 
Illustrations by Peter Newell It is different no 
other garter has 
MyA.E.F. .  «.  « Frances Newbold Noyes 17 the distinctive 


IVER JOH N SON Illustration by W. T. Benda wide-webbing 


SAFET feature, guar- 
u y anteeing per- 
—aanee R EVO LV E R | The Last of the Duellists Perceval Gibbon 18 


fect freedom 


You can “Hammer the Hammer” of an Iver Iustration by James hiontgomery Flagg of leg muscles 
Johnson with perfect safety. 7s é a | “ 

Simple, strong, straight-shooting and safe—an and circulation. 
Iver Johnson is pre-eminently the home protec- . " _ © 5 : 
tion firearm. Choice of three grips: Regular, The World Is Full of Them ° Royal Brown 20 Soee The E- 2-2-Gri 
Perfect Rubber, Western Walnut. At all hardware y See. d 75 ee 
and sporting-goods stores. Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell on oe 


In medium, smal! and large 


Three Booklets Free sizes. Prices subject to change 


I nf rh books you nt: Am Fire , . var . . ° 4 without notice 
arms,” B—" Bicycles,” C—" Motorcycles” Promises [Poem] ‘ a Theodosia Garrison 22 > 
If your dealer cannot supply the Iver Johnson, If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


send us his name and address. We will supply you 
Genga him A Man Who Wouldn’t Make Enemies The Thos. P. Taylor Co., 
Iver Johnson's Fred C. Kelly 23 Dept. M. C. Bridgeport, Connecticut 

. Arms & Cycle Works Illustration by Winemiller and Miller 
136 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


y9 Chambers &., New York . . > P . , . rte P 
717 Market St., 8an Francisco Something for Nothing [Serial] Freeman Tilden 24 = 
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McClure’s Magazine is published on the 15th of the month and should reach every 
subscriber on that day Due to unsettled labor conditions, a delay may occur if 
your copy does not reach you promptly do not assume that it haa been lost in transit. 
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How We Stopped the Leaks 





room but 


into the 
Of all men perhaps 
he was the last I had expected to find as 


HO should walk 
\ \ Howard Lindsay! 


the president of this great new company. They 
had told me that Mr. Lindsay, of the Consoli- 
dated, was looking for a fine country home and 
was interested in buying the Dollard Place in 
Englewood; so as executor of the Dollard estate 
I had come to discuss the terms with him. 

But Lindsay! Surely some miracle had 
happened. For it was the very man who had 
come to me “dead broke’’ about four years back 
and had asked me to help him get a new job. 

“You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can see that 
without your telling me. Let that real estate 
matter rest for a moment while I tell you how 
the change happened. It won't take five min- 
utes. It all seems simple as A B C, as I look 
back on it now. 


How It All Began 


“Our new life began when we discovered how 
to save money. That happened soon after | 
started in the new job you helped me secure. 
And it all came about right in my own home. 
Our sole source of supply was my salary of $3,000. 
That first year we didn’t save one cent. Besides 
that, we woke up on New Year’s day to find a 
big bunch of unpaid bills to be taken care of 
somehow or other out of future salary checks. 

“When I asked myself the reason for all this I 
found that I did not know the reason, and no 
more did my wife, because we hadn’t the faintest 
idea what our money had been spent for. 

“Then we looked around among our friends 
and learned a great lesson. 

“The Weeds, I knew, were getting more than 
$5,000 a year. They lived in a modest apart- 
ment, did not wear fine clothes, seldom went to 
entertainments, did little entertaining, yet we 
knew they barely had enough money to pay 
current bills. 

“In the case of the Wells’ I found a very 
different story and one that set me thinking 
hard. Their income was $2,000 a year, yet, to 
my amazement, they confided to us that they 
had saved $600 a year ever since they were 
married. They didn’t have any concerts in 
their program—except on their little Victrola— 
but they did go to entertainments regularly, 
they wore good clothes, entertained their 
friends at their home and were about the hap- 
pest and most contented couple of all our 
married friends. 

“The difference between these two families 
was that in one case the expenditures were made 
Without any plan—while in the other the income 
Was regulated on a weekly budget system. 





“We sat down that evening and made up a 
budget of aii our expenses for the next fifty-two 
weeks. We discovered leaks galore. We found 
a hundred ways where little amounts could be 
saved, 

“In one short month we had a ‘strangle hold’ 
on our expenses and knew just where we were 
going. In one year my wife proudly produced a 
bank book showing a tidy saving account of $800. 


Tr . 
My New Grip on Business 

“In the meantime an extraordinary change had come 
over me in business, 

“T didn’t fully realize this until the president called me 
in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, vou have been doing ex- 
ceptionally well. I have been studying your work for 
the last year and you have saved the company a lot of 
money. We have decided to give you an interest in the 
business.’ 

“So there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t it? I often 
wish I might tell my story to the thousands of young 
married couples who are having the hardest time of their 
lives just when they ought to be having the best time.” 

So now I have the opportunity and you are lucky, if 
only you will act on the wonderful message this story 
contains, HARRISON OTIS, 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System is built on 
the experience of Howard Lindsay. This system, which 
is simplicity itself, comprises: 

The Ferrin Money Making Account Book. 

The Ferrin Kitchen Calendar (for the household). 

The Ferrin Pocket Account Book. 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register. 

The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire Insurance 
Record. 


Compact information is given on Making a Budget. 
Keeping Expense Accounts, Making Safe Investments, 
Making an Inventory of 1!ousehold Goods. 

There is no red tape or complicated bookkeeping in 
this system—it is so simple that anyone can keep it—so 
convenient that you will not notice the few moments of 
your time required to make entries. The Pocket Account 
Book (price when sold separately 50 cents) contains 
printed slips so that you have only to jot down the amounts 
of vour daily expenditures. The Kitchen Calendar (price 
50 cents) keeps track of household expenses. At the end 
of each week or month these amounts are transferred to 
the Money Making Account Book, which contains 112 
pages, size 8144x1034 inches, and is bound in half blue Silk 
Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover, Paper Sides—Turned 
Edges, semi-flexible, stamped in gold on Front Cover. 
This book has been prepared by an expert to fit any 
salary from the smallest to the largest. Incorporated in 
it is a recapitulation for every month of the year, which 
shows at a glance the Budget and the amounts paid out 
during the month for the various classified items of ex- 
pense. It is the only book to our knowledge which has a 
Budget column for every month. Special columns are 
provided for items on which an income tax does not have 
to be paid, so that these amounts may be deducted at 
the end of the year. 


One Money Saving Feature 


4 war tax is now levied on almost every kind of article you buy. 
Few people know that the amounts so paid on daily purchases may 
properly be deducted from their income tax report. By keeping 
track of these war taxes on the pages for daily expenditures, and 
transferring the weckly or monthly totals to the Money Making 


\ccount Book, you will effect a 
surprise you and that will pay 
imes over. 

The Ferrin Investment I 
in accurate record of your inve 
tains 32 pages, siz 5x8 it 
Inventory and Fire Insura R 
keep a complete inventory of 
for record of your fire insur 
in case of a fire It may save 
which is 50c when sold scparatel 


Two Minutes a Day 
The Ferrin Money Making Account ke y 


i.day. <Any bright grammar scl 
This method is not a hard task. 


Now vou need not worry abot 


tertainment 


food, rent or 


will know how much you can atford 


The Ferrin Money Making Sy 
ewly married couple. Many 


tem is a most practica 


if 


That Kept 


s Poor 


How Howard Lindsay and His Wife 

Discovered an Easy Way to Save One- 

Third of Their Income. A Secret That 
Applies to Any Income 


By HARRISON OTIS 


house | 


policy It n absolute necessity 


thousand times the cost 


ple use them for Chr 





Send No Money 


See how magically the Ferrin Money Making Account S 
ich or how litth in 


no matter how m 
will think of it when you see it 
complete system without our 
sending us any money in advance. 
Just mail the coupon, and back 
will come the system by return 
mail. If you feel that you can 
afford not to have it, simply send 
it back and you will owe nothing. 

But when you have seen what 
big returns the Ferrin System will 
pay you, you will surely want to 
keep this wonderful aid to money- 
making, especially as we are now 
making a special, short-time offer 
of only $3 for the complete system. 

You will appreciate what a re- 
markable offer this is when you 
consider that other expense ac- 
count books are sold for $3 and 
cover a period of only two years. 
The Ferrin Money Making Ac- 
count Book covers four years, and 
therefore has twice the value, $6. 
And in addition you get the Fer- 
rin Kitchen Calendar, the Ferrin 
Pocket Account Book, the Ferrin 
Investment and Insurance Regis- 
ter, the Ferrin Household Inven- 
tory and Fire Insurance Record, 
each worth 50c, or $2.00. You 
have the opportunity, therefore, 
of securing $8 value for only $3. 

3ut we can make this special 
combination offer only for a limi- 
ted time. We expect to place 
this system in one hundred thou- 
sand homes this year. We want 
your home to be one of them 
You are therefore urged to mail 
the coupon now—to do so costs 
nothing and does not obligate 


tem works, 


your 


ome We know what you 
Se we ar u 


willing to send you the 





READ! 


Letter from Head of Fi- 
nancial Department of 
Largest Corporation of Its 
Kind in the United States. 
Independent Corporation, 
Gentlemen: 

[I consider your account 
book a remarkable contri- 
bution to the people of this 
country at this time. 

In our company we have 
5000 employees and it was 
a revelation to me in giving 
them advice in regard to 
the making out of their in- 
come tax returns to find 
how few had any intelligent 
idea of their income and 
their living expenses. 

The simplicity of your 
plan which by comparison 
with previous methods of 
account keeping would seem 
well-nigh automatic appeals 
to me strongly. 

They say you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks, but 
I will say to you that I am 
going to use the Ferrin Book 
for my own family expenses, 
and consider it will make 
money for me right from 


the start. 
D. S. BURTON. 








(Signed) 
omnes 





you in any way, and it may be a revelation to you of how much more 
e 


vou can get out of your income. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


SBAWCVC BF BBW BB BB BBB BRERERER ER EERE SRE ES 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 


Dept. F-4612 


119 West 40th Street 


New York 


Please send me the Ferrin Money Making Account System (the 


entire five books) for Free Examination. 


I will send you $3 in full 


payment within 5 days after receipt, or return the books. 











A coming advance 
in the price of 


McCLURE’S 


gives you this 
fleeting chance to 


SIA V E 


ERE is a money-saving chance rare in the history of 
H periodicals. It means a $3.00 economy for you on 
the larger and richer McClure’s Magazine. 

Beginning with the issue of February, 1920, McClure’s 
will sell for 25 cents a copy, $2.50 a year. If you act right 
now you can protect yourself against this advance. You can 
buy “low” on a rising market. You can get this 25-cent 
magazine for 13 cents a copy. You can save $1.00 by the 
year, 

McClure’s, as you probably know, is among the last of 
the magazines in its class to advance its price. It faces 
today high and ever-increasing publishing and postal costs. 
It must advance its price to keep pace with the cost of pro- 
duction. Then too, its publishers are determined to carry 
out certain big editorial plans that will double its value to 
the reader, and the new price will enable them to deliver 
to the reader the maximum of entertainment, help and 
inspiration. 


America’s most brilliant novelists will contribute intensely 
interesting serials to McClure’s during the coming year, 
and its list of writers of short fiction will be larger and stronger 
Its special writers are covering important sub- 
jects that embraceevery field 
of social or business activity. 
The brilliant McClure covers 
will make it the most artistic 
ind striking magazine on your 


than ever. 





TEAR OFF THIS CORNER —IT 
IS WORTH $3.00 TO YOU 








MeClure’s Maygazine 
pall gg a, reading table. You will get 
\ew ork, : ° 


$100 worth of the strongest 
Gentlem fiction and most timely fact 


| want to save $3 on McClure’s Maga- stories in the next 24 num- 
a bers of McClure’s, to say 
MeClure’s for two years. I agree to nothing of its hundred-and- 
nd you $3.00 in payment for this $6.00 Qne other big features. 
retail value within 30 days. 5 


LET THE COUPON COME NOW. 


me ..  MeCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MeCLURE’S for DECEM BER 








3.90 


DO IT NOW! 

There is a coupon below on which your name and address 
ought to go. By signing and mailing it you receive a two- 
year subscription—24 rich numbers—of McClure’s, a $5.00 
subscription value, for just $3.00. A subscription saving of 
$2.00; or a retail saving of $3.00. 


A Christmas Suggestion 


Bear in mind that a subscription to McClure’s makes a 
Christmas or New Year present that will delight the receiver. 
You can divide the two-year subscription between yourself 
and a friend. It would be a wise move to order three or five 
of these two-year subscriptions at this low price and divide 
them in yearly subscriptions among those for whom you have 
to provide holiday presents. 


NO MONEY 
DOWN 


Don’t pay now, unless 





240 RICH FEATURES 
to appear in the next 12 issues of 
McCLURE’S 


Twelve brilliant “all-star” numbers. 
you prefer. McClure’s will fag choot conta. Shea cased 
gladly give you the benefit | and illustrated and crowded with en- 
of a charge account. Just | ‘¢ttaining and helpful things for both 
sign and mail the coupon and 
your subscription will begin. 
You have thirty days in which 
to pay the money. If you 
are already a subscriber, 
McClure’s will extend your 
subscription from the present 
date of expiration. Postage 
extra outside of the United 
States. 

Here is an opportunity to 
put your thrifty, forehanded 
instincts to money-saving use. 


Maximilian Foster’s serial “THE 
TRAP” begins in this number and 
speaks for itself. Another strong 
novel will soon be announced. 


Thomas Burke, the famous author 
of ‘“‘Limehouse Nights, will contribute 
a series of remarkable short stories. 

“THE BOMB” isa story by Richard 
Washburn Child that is full of the ex- 
citement McClure readers love. 


Perceval Gibbon, a master at fiction 
writing, contributes a powerful short 
story, “THE LAST OF THE DUEL- 
LISTS.” 

Arthur Stringer, Edna Ferber, Ellis 
Parker Butler, Leonard Merrick, 
Gertrude Atherton, Sophie Kerr, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Barry Pain, Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Holworthy Hall, Cleve- 
land Moffett, Porter Emerson Browne, 
Fred C. Kelley, Bruno Lessing anda 
score of writers new and famous will 
contribute to forthcoming numbers. 
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I Can Raise Your Pay 


I’ve done it for thousands of others. 


do it for you. If I can’t, then it won’t cost you a cent 


trick or catch about it. Give me _ five 

days and I'll prove that I can get your 
pay ra 1ised for vou. I'll do it on a “show you” 
basis. You get the proof b< foreyou pay meacer.. 
You’ve probably heard of me. My name is 
Pelton. Lots of people call me “The Man 
Who Makes Men Rich.” I don’t deny it. 
I've done it for thousands of people—lifted them 
up from poverty to riches. There’s no sound 
reason why I cannot doitfor you. So let’s try. 
Now, follow me carefully. I’m going to tell 
you exactly how to do it. I’m the possessor 
of a “secret” for which men have been searching 
since Time began. 


[ ex just what I say. There’s no 


There’s no need to 
A FEW EXAMPLES discuss the whys and 
Personal Experiences the wherefores of this 

Among over 350,000 users of } “‘secret."” Suffice it to 

Power of Will” are such] | . It. Works 
men as Judge Ben B. Lind-| S@Y that t OrRs. 
say; Supreme Court Justice] That’s all we care 

Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex-| about—/t Works. 

U. S. Chinese Ambassador; ] Over 350,000 men 

Assistant Postmaster Gen-] _ = as tee 

eral Britt: Lieut. Gov. Mc-| 2nd women the world 

Kelvie of Nebraska; General] over have proved it 

—* hristeson of Wells-| for themselves. 

argo Express Co.; E. St-] Among them are 

Elmo Lewis, of Detroit; Gov. } © h oe 

Ferris of Michigan, and many suc men as Judge 

others of equal prominence.| Ben B. Lindsay; 

$300 Profit from One Day’s| Supreme Court Jus- 
om Reading tice Parker; Lieut. 

he result from one day’s Governor McKel- 
study netted me $300 cash.] ~.— . Mabscobin- 

I think it a great book and] ViC, OF sNeDraska, 

would not be without it for Wu Ting Fang, ex- 

Wilkie F _~ > W.| U. S. Chinese Am- 
ilkie, Faulkton, So. Dakota. ae 

y , assador; ¢ ; 

Worth $15,009 and More b assad f 7 \ oe en 

“The book has been worth| Ferris, of Michigan; 

more than &15,000 to me.”"—} and thousands of 

Oscar B. Sheppard, 1117 E. others of equal pro- 

Locust St., Decature, III. minence 

Would be Worth $100,000] Gone of the things 

If I had only had it when te Shain ee Be 

I was 20 years old, I would] this — secret as 

be worth £100,000 to-day. It] done for people are 

is worth a hundred times the astounding. [I would 


price.”—S. W. Taylor, The . ’ eve . 
Santa Fe Ry., Milans, Tex.| 2@tdly believe them 
if I hadn't seen 


< ggey ona them with my own 
“One of our boys who read] eyes. Adding ten, 
peewet Will before he —e twenty, thirty or 
ere jum rom k100 are < rele 

4 month to 1000 the first forty dollars . weelc 
month, and won a £250 prize to & mens mec 
for the best salesmanship in] is a mere nothing. 


the State.”—Private Leslie] That’s merely playing 











A. Still, A. E. F., France. atit. Listen to this: 





A young man in the East had an article for 
which there was a nation-wide demand. For 
twelve years he “‘puttered around” with it— 
barely eking out a living. To-day this young 
man is worth $200,000. He is building a 
$25,000 home—and paying cash for it. He has 
three automobiles. His children go to private 
schools. He goes hunting, fishing, traveling, 
whenever the mood strikes him. His income is 
over a thousand dollars a week. 
In a little town in New York lives a man who 
two years ago was pitied by all who knew him. 
From the time he was 14 he had worked and 
slaved—and at sixty he was looked upon as a 
failure. Without work, in debt to his chari- 
table friends, with an invalid son to support, 
the outlook was pitchy black. Then he learned 
the “secret.” In two weeks he was in business 
for himself. In three months his plant was 
working night and day to fill orders. During 
1916 the profits were $20,000. During 1917 
the profits ran close to $40,000. And _ this 
genial 64-year-young man is enjoying pleasures 
and comforts he little dreamed would ever be his. 
I could tell you thousands of similar instances. 
But there’s no need to do this as I’m willing 
to tell you the “secret” itself. Then you can 
put it to work and see what it will do for you. 
{ don’t claim I can make you rich over night. 
Maybe I can—maybe I can’t. Sometimes I 
have failures—everyone has. But I do claim 
that I can help 90 out of every 100 people if 
they will let me. 
The point of it all, my friend, is that you are 
using only about one-tenth of that wonderful 
brain of yours. That’s why you haven't won 
greater success. Throw the unused nine-tenths 
of your brain into action and you'll be amazed 
at the almost instantaneous results. 
The Will is the motive power of the brain. 
Without a highly trained, inflexible will, a man 
has about as much chance of attaining success 
in life as a railway engine has of crossing the 
continent without steam. The biggest ideas 
have no value without will-power to “put them 
over.” Yet the will, altho heretofore entirely 
neglected, can be trained into wonderful power 
like the brain or memory and by the very same 
method—intelligent exercise and use. 
If you held your arm in a sling for two years, 
it would become powerless to lift a feather, 
from lack of use. The same is true of the 
Wilt—-it becomes useless from lack of practice. 
Because we don’t use our wills—because we 
[ Advertisement] 


I can doubtless 


continually bow to circumstance—we become 
unable to assert ourselves. What our wills need 
is practice. 
Develop your will-power and money will flow 
in on you. Rich opportunities will open up for 
you. Driving energy you never dreamed you 
had will ‘manifest itself. You will thrill with a 
new power—a power that nothing can resist. 
You'll have an influence over people that you 
never thought possible. Success—in whatever 
form you want it—will come as easy as failure 
came before. And those are only a few of the 
things the “secret’’ will do for you. The 
“secret’’ is fully explained in the wonderful book 
“Power of Will.” 
HOW YOU CAN PROVE THIS AT 
MY EXPENSE 
I know you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. 
Perhaps you think there must be a catch some- 
where. But here is my offer. You can easily 
make thousands—you can’t lose a penny. 
Send no money—no, not a cent. Merelyf{clip 
the coupon and mail it to me. By return 
mail you'll receive, not a pamphlet, but the 
whole “secret” told in this wonderful, book, 
“POWER OF WILL.’ 
Keep it five days. Look it over in your home. 
Apply some of its simple teachings. If it 
doesn’t show you how you can increase your 
income many times over—just as it has for 
thousands of others—mail the book back. You 
will be out nothing. + 
But if you do feel that “POWER OF WILL” 
will do for you what it has done for over a 
quarter of a million others—if you feel as they 
do that it’s the next greatest book to the Bible— 
send me only $3.50 and you and I'll be square. 
If you pass this offer by, I'll be out only the 
small profit on a three and a half-dollar saie. 
But you—you may easily be out the difference 
between what you’re making now and an in- 
come several times as great. So you see 
you've a lot—a whole lot—more to lose than [. 
Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may 
never read this offer again. 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 W. Wilcox Block Meridian, Conr. 


BEBE EEEEEREREEEREEESESEEESE SEE EE EERE SSE EES 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

12W . Wilcox Block, Meridian, Conn. 
You may send me “Power of Will” at your risk. I agree 
to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you in five days. 
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Bright and sunny and joyous New York 

looked to them. Then, on this first gor- 

geous day of their marriage, across their / 
path there fell the shadow of the police— 

black, grim. ‘To the man it seemed 


d 
though the sun had set forever on the 
The Most Curious of Love Stories promise of life. But the girl knew better. 
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“I was astounded at my new power over men and women. 





People actually 





went out of their way to do things for me—they seemed EAGER 70 PLEASE ME. 


The Secret of Making 
_ People Like “You 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to success—it’s more 


important than ability,” says this man. 


It surely did wonders for him. 


How he does it — a simple method which anyone can use _ instantly. 


LL the office was talking about it, and we were won- 

dering which one of us would be the lucky man. 

There was an important job to be filled—as Assistant- 
to-the-President. According to the general run of'salaries 
in the office, this one would easily pay from $7,000 to 
$10,000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we understood it, was striking 
personality and the ability to meet even the biggest men 
in their offices, their clubs and their homes on a basis of 
absolute equality. This the firm considered of even more 
importance than knowledge of the business. 

U know just what happens when news 

of this sort gets around an office. The 
boys got to picking the man amon 
selves. They had the choice all 
down to two men—Harrison and myself. 
That was the way I felt about it, too. 








Rarrison was big enough for the job, and 
gould undoubtly make a success of it. But, 
personally, Ifelt that I had the edge on 


him in lots of ways. And I was sure that 
the firm knew it. too. 

Never shall I forget my thrill of pleasure 
when the president's secretary came into 
my office with a cheery smile, looked at me 
meaningly, handed me a bulletin and said, 
“Mr. Frazer, here is the news about the 





new Assistant-to-the-President There 
seemed to be aancw note of added respect 
onherattitude toward me. I smiled my 
appreciation as she left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own! 





Never did the sun 1e 
ason that morning, and never did it seem so good to be alive! These 
were my thoughts as I gazed out of the window, seeing not the hurrying 
throngs, but vivid pictures of my new position flashing before me. 
And then for a further joyous thrill I read the bulletin. It said, 
“Effective January 1, Mr. Henry J. Peters, of our Cleveland office, will 
assume the duties of Assistant-to-the-President at the home office.” 


so brightly 











ETERS! Peters!—surely it m0 not be Peters! Why. this 

fellow Peters was only a branch office salesman... Personality! 
Why he was only five feet four inches high, and had no more personality 
thana mouse. Stack him upagainst a big man and he would look and 
act like an office boy. I knew Peters well and there was nothing to 
him, nothing at all. 

January the first came and Peters assumed his new duties. All the 

ys were openly hostile to him. Naturally, I felt very keenly about 
it, and did not exactly go out of my way to make things pleasant for 

not exactly! 

. But our open opposition did not seem to bother Peters. He went 
Tight on with his work and began to make good. Soon I noticed that 
despite my feelingagainst him, I was secretly beginning to admire him. 
He was winning over the other boys, too. It was not long before we 
all buried our hatchests and palled up with Peters. 

The funny thing about it was the big hit he made with the people 
we did business with. never saw anything like it. They would 
come in and write in and telephone in to the firm and praise Peters to 

skies, They insisted on deing business with him, and gave him 
orders of a size that made us dizzy tolook at. And offers of positions! 
—why, Peters had almost as many fancy-figure positions offered to 
him as a dictionary has words. 








AT I could not get into my mind was how a little, unassuming, 

ordinary-to-look-at chap like Peters could made such an impression 
with everyone—especially with influential men. He seemed to have 
an uncanny influence over people. The masterly Peters of today was 
an altogether different man from the common-place Peters I had first 
met yearsago. I could not figure it out, nor could the other boys. 


“People would come in and write in held off payment 
nd telephone in and praise Peters switched to one of our competitors. 
o the sktes ... he was showered with I wag sent to see him. 
) offers of fancy figure positions." like a cornered tiger. 


One day at luncheon I came right out and asked Peters how 
he did it. I half expected him to evade. But he did not. He let 
me in on the secret. He said he was not afraid to do it because 
there was always plenty of room at the top. 

What Peters told me acted on my mind in exactly the same 
way as when you stand on a “hill and look through 
jinocular glasses at objects in the far 
dist e. Many things I could not see 
before suddenly leaped into my mind 
with startling clearness. A new sense 
of power surged through me. And I 
felt the urge to put it into action. 

Within a month I wag getting re- 
markable results. J had su ly be- 
pular. Business men of im- 
1ce who had formerly given me 
a passing not of acquaintance, 
suddenly showed a desire for my friend- 
ship. I wasinvitedintothe most select 
social circles. People—even strangers 
—actually went out of their way to do 
thingsforme. At first Il wasastounded 
at my new power over men and women. 
Not only could I get them to do what 
I wanted them to do, but they actually 
anticipated my wishes and seemed 
eager to please me. But Iet me tell 
you some of my experiences: 

One of our biggest customers had 
a grievance ¢ nst the firm. He 
of a big bill and 






























He met me 

A few words 

and I calmed him. Inside of fifteen 

minutes he was showering me with 

apologies. He gave mea check in full payment, another big order, and 
promised to continue giving us all his business. 

For certain reasons it became necessary for the firm to obtain a signed 
letter from a prominent public man. Three of our men had tried, and 
failed. Then I was given the job. I felt I had been made the “goat.” 
But I got the signed letter, and with it an inside tip which enabled us 
to land a prize order about which our competitors are still guessing 
and wondering. 

Then trouble sprang up at one of our factories. The men talked 
strike. Things looked ugly. I was sent to straighten it out. On the 
eve of a general walkout, I pacified the men and headed off the strike. 
And not only this, but ever since then this factory has led all our plants 
in production. 

I could tell you dozens of similar instances, but they all tell the same 
story—the ability to}make people like ycu, believe what you want them 
to believe, and to do what you want them to do. I take no personal 
credit for what I have done. All the credit] give to themethod Peters 
told me about. We have told it to lots of our friends, and it has en- 
abled them to do just as remarkable things as Peters and I have done. 

Which reminds me: One of my wife's close friends moved to another 
town where she wasastraneer. My wife of course knew of my metho‘. 
She told it to her friend with the idea that it might be of assistance to 
her in meeting new people. It helped her so wonderfu!ly that in a very 
short time she won the close friendship of many of the “‘best families’ 
in the town. Everyone wonders how she did it. But WE know. 


UT YOU want to know what method I used to do all these remark- 

able things. It is this: You know that everyone does not think 
alike. What one likes another dislikes. What pleases one offends 
another. And what offends one pleases another. Well, there’s your 
cue. You can make an instant hit with anyone if you say the things 
they want you to say and act the way they want you toact. Do this 
and they will surely like you, and believe in you, and will go miles 
out of their way to PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain simple things. Written on 
every man, woman and child are signs, as clearly and as distinctly as 
though they were in letters a foot high, which show you from one quick 
glance exactly what to say and to do to please them—to get them to 
believe what you want them to believe—to think as you think—to do 
exactly what you want them to do. 

Knowing these simple signs is the whole secret of getting what you 
want out of life—of making frientls, of business and social advancement. 

















Every great leader uses this method That is why he IS a leader 
Use it yourself and you will quickly become a leace nothing can 
stop you And you will want to use it if for: ther har ) 
protect yourself against others 
HAT Peters told me at luncheon that day wa Get Dr 
Blackford's ‘Reading Character at Sight ae Oo This i 
how I learned to do all the remarkable things I have told you about. 
You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master Character Analyst 
Mary concerns will not employ a man without first getting Dr. Black 
ford to pass on him. Concerns such as Westinghot Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Baker-Vawter Company, Scott Paper 
Company and many others pay Dr. Blackford large annual fees for 


idvice on dealing with human nature. 


So great was the demand for these services that Dr. Blackford could 





not even begin to fill all engagement So Dr. Blackford has ex 
plained the method in a sir e seven-lesson course entitled “Reading 
Character at Sight.”” Even a holf hour's reading of this remarkable 


course will give you an insight into human nature and a power over 
people which will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. Blackford's Course, 
“Reading Character at Sight,” that they will gladly send it to you 
on approval. Send no money. Merely fill in and mail the coupon. 
The complete course will go to you instantly on approval, all charges 
prepaid. Rook it over thoroughly. See if it lives up to the claims 
made for it. If you do not want to keep it, then return it, and the 
transaction is closed. And if you decide to keep it—as you surely will 
—then merely remit Five Dollars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume no obligaton. The entire 
course goes to you on approval. You've everything to gain—nothing 
to lose So mail the coupon NOW, while this remarkable offer re- 
mains open. 





“In a very short time she won the dose friend- 


FREE FXAMINATION COUPON 
Tndependent Corporation 
Publishers of The I ndependent Weekl 
Deot. B-4612, 119 West 40th Street, New York 

You may send me Dr. Blackford’s 
course of seven lessons entitled ‘Reading 
Character at Sight.” I will either remail 
the course to you within five days after 
its receipt, or send you $5 in full payment 
of the course. 
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[ VORY SOAP has all 

the good qualities that 
anybody could want in 
a soap for personal use. 
It is mild; it is white; it 
is pure; it is delicately 
fragrant; it lathers copi- 
ously; it does not dry 
on the skin; it rinses 
easily and completely; 
and it FLOATS. 


[VORY SOAP 


99% % PURE 
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“Come,” 


said Lester, his eyes on her; 


I’ve been waiting to see you at my table. 


The Trap 





I’ve wanled lo see how you looked there. 


An Amazing New Serial of Love, Mystery and Intrigue 


HE north side of Fitzhugh Square, 

in contrast with its curious sur- 

roundings, is a never-failing source 

of astonishment to the stranger un- 
familiar with the peculiar neighborhood. Three sides 
of the Square, a city park of drab, discouraging aspect, 
are little better than a slum, its salient features an array 
of flyblown boarding- houses, apartments, studios,sweat- 
shop lofts, stale saloons and tenements; yet in spite of 
this, in spite too, of the quarter's somewhat unsavory 
repute, the Square’s isolated upper side is one of the 
most aristocratic sections of the city. 

The long row of huge old-fashioned houses, each with 
its pretentious brick and marble front, its Colonial door- 
way, its battery of prim square-paned windows, sur- 
Vives as a relic of the day when the Square, all its four 
sides intact, was the hub and pivot of the town’s smart- 
social life. How long ago that was or why its glories 


Copyrighted, 1919, by the McClure Publications, Inc. 


by Maximilian Foster 


Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


Part I 


waned no one remembers now; the fact remains, how- 
ever, that the row’s tenants, a handful of the old regime, 
have ever since that day stood their ground, resisting 
stoutly every effort to dislodge them. Having been 
born in the Square, with the calm decision of the true 
aristocrat, evidently, they mean to stay. 

True, in the lapse of time, the row has become a good 
deal battered about the edges; its vast interiors, always 


somewhat dim, seem to have become rather 
dingy, too; however, this decay the tenants 
regard— not with regret but, instead, with 
apparent pride. To them, the crumbling 
brick and stained, flanking marble stamp the row with 
distinction—the respectability of mellow age. It is, 
in fact, as if each house, like wine, had been improved 
in worth by time—a quality, now it is mentioned, that 
seems shared by many of the tenants, too. All the 
older families, at any rate, have about them this look 
and manner—an air of sound, seasoned importance 
rather more convincing than that of the newer up’ own 
aristocracy. But then, the prestige of Fitzhugh Square 
does not depend on money. Money these families 
always have had—a fact that enables them to look 
down on those whose wealth is of newer origin. As for 
those who have never had it, these, naturally, do not 
enter into any of their calculations. 


All rights reserved. 








s that Fitzhugh Square, 


i i bit above the rest of the 
| | il hich the row. in tts 
babit itself at dinner: and 
| the city's clocks when 
i cl ! it the avenue, its 
dest ony ten ts Mek. the 
{ f H Lester, was one of the 
rost prete t} row The motor, however, 
like t il « that bring sts to dinner 
in the Square ’ rely a hired car a liverv cab of 
Lon art pI] trance 
[wo passe er cle tl The two were women: 
ind, as it seemed, at least one of these was as unfamiliar 
1 the neighborhood as thedowdyvehicle thatbrought 
her there At anv rate, as the cab drew up alt the curb 
lady in question was leaning forward on her seat, 
eering at the surroundings and commenting volubly. 
YEE, Sally, how big the houses are! Aren't they 
s swell! Look what a big park it is, too! The 
houses on that side look pretty seedy, though. I won 


der Mr 


dow! 


Lester don't buy 
He could with all his money! 

The speaker was a slight, slender woman with light 
brown hair, tresses a little faded and thin. Manifestlv, 
rgetic habit; in 
her seemed to be her 
even fifty-five; vet her 


the places and tear them 


though, she was a person of active, en 
fact, the only uncertainty 
She might have been fifty, 
air, that manner of brisk activity, was in 
vouthful 


Ihe dress she wore was a dinner gown cul 


about 
“are. 


its energy So was her attire. 


in the extreme of fashion; but what one 
would have remarked about it most, per 
haps, was not its extreme nor its propri- 
ety; it was, instead, its unmistakable look 


But 


new dresses always seem conspicuousls 


of newness then, on some women 
new. It is yist as it happens. 

As the cab stopped the lad, 
adjusted the rather large-lensed glasses 


hurriedly 


she wore, and cast a look at the house. 

“Oh, see, there’s a butler opening the 
Come on, Sally!” 

It was not a butler, it happened, but 
Lester’s valet, Mawsby; however, the girl 
nothing. 
her brown eves vague, she drew 


ke ” yr! 


in the corner of the cab said 
Silently, 
her wraps about her and alighted. 

The other was already half-way up the 
steps. Over her shoulder she addressed 
a brief direction to the girl. 

“Pay the cabman, Sally. A 
enough for a tip.” 

Then she turned briskly to the servant, 


apparently recognizing the man. 
“How de do, 


not kept any one waiting?’ 


Mawsby. Hope we've 


It was not 
the speech, however, that gave him this 


The man seemed to stiffen. 


air, it was the tone, rather, in which it had 


been addressed to him. Its easiness, not 


to sav familiarity, was, to sav the least 
unaccustomed 
“Step in, if you please,” he said dryly. 
Then lis eves wandered to the girl at 
the curb. She had caught up her dress 


as she alighted, the hem of her skirt lifted 
so that her flat, slender ankles showed: 
a bit from her 
white, soft and 


had seen other good 


the wrap, too, had fallen 
shoulders, and they 
rounded Mawsby 


were 


looking women before—smart ones, too, 
they were; but about this girl and her 
array of attractions must have been some 
thing unusual At any rate, as he gazed 
down the steps at her, his eyes had in 


them a curious interest 

The other he ignored As the girl drew 
out a smart beaded bag, and felt in its { 
depths for the cab fare, the servant left 
the door, and went hesitantly toward her. 
“If i could pay him, Miss 
he faltered uncertainly: but the girl shook 
Giving the cabman a bill, she 


the master,” 


her head 
also handed him not the dime the other 


had suggested but a twenty-five cent 
piece “That is for you,” she was say- 
ing, when in the dark, from around the 
end of the cab, one of those terrifying, 


a nightbird such as those that fre 
Startled, 


a murmer of alarm, repulsion, too; 
For 


slouching figures, 
quent the Square, shambled up beside her. 
the girl gave a gasp 
turning swiftly 


and she pattered up the steps. 


some reason the encounter seemed to have shaken her 
strangely. She shivered slightly as she entered the hall. 
The other woman was waiting there. 
“What was it, Sally?" she asked. 

Nothing, a tramp, that was all,” was the reply; 
but as if dissatisfied, the other glanced at her alertly. 
‘What was that man, the servant, saving?” she whis- 
“T saw him talking to you.” 


pered swiftly. 
about the big hall, her eyes 


The girl gazing 
wandering over its dim, shadow, 

“He asked me to let him pay 
replied. 

‘Did you?” demanded the other; and when the girl 
shook her head, she exclaimed: “* You didn’t?” A jerk 
of her shoulders showed her evident annoyance. “* That's 
What were you thinking of, 


was 
vastness. 


for the cab,” she 


a dollar and more gone! 
anvway?”’ . 

The brown eves withdrew themselves from the reces- 
ses of the hall beyond, and fixed themselves gravely on 
the questioner. 

“TI was thinking. if I did, 
us. Isn't that sufficient?” 

But her companion, obviously irritated, 
neither to heed the speec h nor the tone of significance 
‘**Pshaw!—a servant!” she 


what might be thought of 
seemed 


in which it was uttered. 

ejaculated disdainfully. 
“True,” replied the girl quietly; “but 

servants are quick to see, to understand.” 


then, even 


There was a directness in this so definite as not to be 
mistaken; and the other’s eyes dropped beneath the 
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‘Come along, Sal!’ directed Mrs. Sleese 


gaily. But al the door the gaiely lapsed 
swiflly. “Mind, it’s your chance!” 
she whispered. ‘Now remember!” 
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girl’s steady gaze. Once the older woman opened her 
lips as if to speak, but then seemed to think better of it, 
The manservant, too, was just re-entering. “This way, 
if vou please,” he directed; and showing them down the 
hall, he indicated the room where they were to remove 
their wraps. In the room a middle-aged, voluminoys 
person in an apron and black gown stood waiting, 

The brief journey down the hall seemed to have re: 
vived the older of the two guest’s animated spirits, 
**How de do!”’ she exclaimed, buoyantly addressing the 
aproned attendant, that personage, too, like Mawsby, 
seeming startled at such friendliness from a superior. 
The lady, however, meant clearly to beyfriendly. “One 
of Mr. Lester's old family retainers, I presume,” she 
suggested. 

The girl looked up with another alert, quick-eyed 
gleam. The servant’s confusion must have been clear 
to her—its cause, as well; for again the shadowy eyes 
had in them the fleeting hint of a smile. It was 
amused, mocking; it seemed curiously, a little worried 
too; but saying nothing, with a movement of her 
shoulders she slipped off her heavy brocaded wrap. 
Under the glow of the gas-jets she stood revealed now, 
her young shoulders dazzling, her face with its clear 
skin, its deep brown eyes and rather full expressive 
mouth, boylike in its vigor and freshness. A more than 
ordinary young person, one would have thought her, 
After 
a searching critical glance, she nodded her approval. 

“Come along, Sal!’ directed Mrs. Steese gaily, 
and started away. 

But at the the gaiety lapsed 
swiftly. The attendant, busy with their 
wraps, had her back to them, and the 
woman again bent swiftly to the girl. 

“Mind, it’s your chance!” she whisp- 
ered. ‘Now remember!” 

The girl’s eves fell, in them a look of 
langour, weariness. Again her figure 
quivered, trembling as with a chill. 

“T remember,” she replied; and down 
the hall, at this juncture, Mawsby drew 
back the hangings of the doorway that 
led into Lester’s sombre, cryptlike draw- 
ing-room. 

“Mrs. 


announced. 


and even her companion seemed to think so, too. 


door 


Steese, Miss Raeburn!” he 





CHAPTER II 


INNERS, as a prescribed method of 

entertainment, are habitual to Fitz- 
hugh Square; but invariably formal they 
are seldom, if ever, what one might cail 
animated. The dinner to-night, though, 
appeared to be the exception. It was so 
much so, in fact, that a somewhat unus- 
ual expression applied to it by one of the 
guests, the Mrs. Steese just announced, 
seems in some respects justified. 

Cozy was the term she used. 

Safe to say, few other dinners in the 
vast, imposing dining-room ever had 
earned the description; however, it was 
not only in this cosiness, such as it was, 
that the evening was out of the ordinary. 
The Square’s other residents, had any 
happened to be present, would probably 
have considered many of the details un- 
wonted. One, in point, was the manner 
in which the host had been at pains to 
give it. 

For a year the house had, to all intents, 
stood vacant, its only occupant a care- 
taker in the basement. It was, in fact, 
this woman who had helped the ladies 
with their wraps. That same afternoon, 
though, dusk had just begun to fall when 
the silent, shuttered dwelling so long un- 
tenanted began to bustle with activity, 
the first sign of this the arrival of a taxi- 
cab laden to the roof with luggage. Round- 
ing the corner it drew up at the curb in 
front, when its fare alighted and hurried 
to the basement door. Here the man— 
it was Mawsby, Lester’s valet—laid hold 


y 


\ of the antiquated bellpull and gave it a 
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series of energetic jerks. Instantly, the 
house resounded with the bell’s echoes, 
a clanging audible even in the street; but 
as if unsatisfied with this, the valet also thumped and 
pounded on the door. Presently, in answer, the care- 
taker appeared and the very instant she laid eyes 
on the manservant she gaped, her astonishment evident, 
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Mawsby abruptly cut short her exclamations. Giv- 
the woman an unceremonious shove, he darted in- 
side, reappearing a moment later at the street door 
above. This he flung open, and coming down the steps 
with the same unabated haste he began to carry inside 
the luggage that filled the cab. The vehicle having 
been emptied of its load, departed. 
It hardly had gone whe. a caterer’s van rattle] up 
to the door. From it descended a trio of men who 
under the 


He was a young man, not above thirty-five at the 
most; bulky in build and slow and deliberate in manner. 
However, in spite of his features, cold and forbidding 
as they were, he was still good looking; though what 
one remarked the most about him was his eves — gray 
and, in expression, somber and dissatisfied. One got 
from them, in fact, the impression that money, in its 
possession, may be es provocative of discontent as 
poverty, A millionaire several times over, a bachelor 





valet’s direc- 
tions bore into 
the basement a . 
variety of 4! 

boxes and 
hampers. The 
wagon, then, 
having been 
unloaded, two 
of its men re- 
maining in the 
house, drove 
away, Whena 
few minutes 
later a florist’s 
cart arrived. 
A number of 
cardboard 
boxes as well | 
as half a dozen 
plants in pots 
were discharg- 
ed from this 
when it too de- 
parted, giving 
way, In turn, 
to a small van 
in charge of two 
men in uniform, 
the wagon bear- 
ing on its pan- 
els the name of 
a well-known 
jewelry house. 
From this a 
huge oaken 
chest was dis- 
charged, its top 
padlocked and 
further secured 
by tape bind- 
ings sealed at 
the ends with 
wax. This, the 
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he had handed over when Lester came of age; his 
interest in the man, however, he could not relinquish 
so easily. Lester was the son of his oldest and dearest 
friend. 

“Now, hear me, Harry,” exhorted Ashe, “I know you 
like a book, and when you do the unexpected this 
home-coming, for example 
You've got me worried, son: I'd hate to tell vou how 
many nights’ sleep old George Lester's son has cost me. 

You don't 


drink, of « ourse 


you do it with a purpose, 
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don’trun wild, 
cut loose with 
your money 

to the thin 

other bovs, the 
sons of rich 
fathers, do . 

that’s just it! 
If vou did, I'd 
know how to 
ict. What you 


do is usually sO 





devilish strange 
and outlandish 
hat I've been 
staggered! . 
Be frank, Har 
yv: tell me 





what now?” 

\ sulky growl 
came from Les 
er. During the 
harangue he 
had stared at 
Ashe ° his eves 
uneasy. 

we How do you 
know I’m up to 
anything?” he 
mumbled. 

Ashe shrugged 
his slender 
shoulders, 
“Suit 





your- 
self, my boy! 
A week ago you 
wrote me you'd 
not be home for 
six months, yet 
here you pop 
up like a Jack- 
in-the-box, tel!- 
ing no ohe your 
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park loungers 
with close in- 
terest judged to be the Lester plate; however, the 
manservant at the door having signed the guard’s 
delivery-book, the chest was carried inside, after 
which the wagon drove off. 

It was quite dark now; and the huge, bleak dwelling 
plunged in gloom seemed to relapse into its formertomb- 
like quiet: but just as the clocks were striking six, and 
the park lights began to glow and gutter, the curtains 
at an upper winduw parted, and a heavy, squarefaced 
figure, its movements deliberate, stood at the opening. 

For a moment the stolid face with its fixed, searching 
gaze peered down at the park in front. In the gloom 
the paths with their benches were almost obscured; but 
it was on these, the benches, ‘especially, that the man 
at the window fixed his gaze. From one to the other, 
curiously, his sight wandered, skipping those that were 
empty, and interested, if it were only idly, in those 
which were occupied. ‘These were not many, it hap- 
pened; for if the time was, indeed, spring, the weather, 
on the other hand, was anything but balmy. However, 
the figure at the window inspected each, the hand 
holding back the curtains withdrew itself; and the 
figure disappeared from view. A moment later lights 
sprang up within; and going from window to window, 
Lester’s valet began pulling down the shades. 

In other words, after a year’s absence the master of 

the house, Henry Lester, had just come home. 
_ The dinner, in view of the informality, not to say 
impulsive haste, with which i’ had been arranged, was 
perhaps to celebrate the even’. If so, however, the 
host 8 appearance as he stood now in his drawing-room 
did not indicate its festive nature. Having dressed 
himself for the evening, at half-past seven he had come 
down to greet the first of his guests; and, planted in the 
middle of the floor, his brows contracted, his eyes lower- 
ing, he seemed anything but the gracious host. 

“T've told you already,” he was saying thickly, “I 
came home because I was tired of traveling! That’s 
enough, isn’t it?” 


She knew what she was aboul, this girl. 
Lesler, now thoroughly absorbed, huna 
over her as she played 


to boot, Lester, though, was responsible to no one but 
himself for his happiness. 

The person he was addressing, a tall, elderly man 
with well-bred, pleasant ways, regarded him with 
a smile. It was to be seen, however, that the smile 
was covertly sardonic. 

“Tired, you say?” he repeated. 

“That’s what I said!’’ retorted Lester; and with a 
scowl he added: “‘How many times do I have to say 
it?” 

“Once is sufficient,” was the reply, “once, Harry, 
only please do me the justice to remember that I wasn’t 
born yesterday. You didn’t belt home the way you 
did without some other reason!” 

Lester turned with a scowl, 

“Do you think I’m lying?” he demanded. 


HE guest stared, then his lean, well-bred face 
froze with a bleak, stony smile. 

“Tf I did, do you think I'd waste breath on you, my 
boy?” Then the smile, its hardness waning, turned 
whimsical. “That’s the trouble, Harry! Usually, 
you’re so damned, brutally frank when you’ve been 
up to something that I can’t make heads or tails of 
this!” Having said this, the speaker’s tone grew firm 
again. “Be careful, though, my lad! I warn you, 
some day you'll get your fingers burned!” 

Sharp talk this — unduly sharp for a man like the 
host to hear — Lester accustomed to deference, the 
cushioned ease his millions brought him. But Horace 
Ashe — for that was the guest’s name — was one of the 
few privileged to use such talk. The intimate friend 
of Lester’s father, he also had been executor of the 
estate, the millions the father had left. That he had 
relished the trust, though, was doubtful. The estate 


change of plans. 
Now don’t say 
you’re not up to something,” Ashe said abruptly; 
“to be blunt, I've been warned you are!” 

Lester stared. 

* Warned?” 

Ashe met his look undaunted. 

“Is it a woman, Harry?” he asked; and instantly 
he seemed to strike fire. 

Lester’s eyes, veiled under their heavy lids, leaped 
with sudden light; and halting abruptly in his un- 
easy pacing to and fro, he glanced at Ashe as if startled. 
But only for an instant. The next moment his lip 
curled, and he laughed, the laugh contemptuous. 

“A woman? ... rot! What are women to me?” 

Little of consequence, that was sure, as Ashe knew 
more than one woman had learned; but, reaching into 
his pocket, he took out an envelope. Its paper was 
thick and heavy; on its flap a crest was embossed. 
Silently Ashe handed it to Lester, who opened it, and, 
as if idly, glanced at the writing inside. Then, as idly, 
he looked up at Ashe. 

“So that’s how you heard I was home, was it?” 

“Tt was,” replied Ashe. 

**How you were warned, teo, I was up to something?” 
added Lester. 

Ashe nodded; and, his face ironic, Lester handed 
back the note. The writer Ashe had known since a 
child; and as he took the envelope he looked Lester 
square in the eye. 

“Harry, do you mean to marry Mrs. Dewitt?” he 
demanded. 

The reply was definite. “I do not,” said Lester, 
bluntly. It was, in fact, so blunt that Ashe for a 
moment seemed confused. 

“What!” he exclaimed. 

“No,” said Lester; and Ashe stared again. 

“That’s singular,” he said slowly; “Mrs. Dewitt told 
me over the telephone she was dining with you to-night.” 

“So she is,” responded Lester; and, grinning covertly, 
he added: “*That’s why I asked [Continued on paye 3?| 
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HE people of the United States 
don’t care a rap about the Vir- 
gin Islands!” said a young 
American whom I met in St. 

Thomas. ‘Few Congressmen realize 
our needs, and scarcely one person in 
a hundred thousand knows anything 
about our location, our conditions, or our problems! 
What he said was true. My own experience on 
the steamship Brazos bound for San Juan, the port 
from which I was to sail for the Virgin Islands, proved 
it. There was the typical American tourist, for 
instance. He came lurching down the long deck, 
teadving his wind-beaten bulk by frequent clutches 
at the rail. He espied a copy of the ship’s wireless 
in my hand, and down into a vacant steamer chair 
he thuniped. He read the wireless reports from 
home and launched into a discussion of the League 
of Nations. I turned the conversation to the Virgin 
Islands. He grew apathetic. Were they near Porto 
Rico? No, he didn’t intend to 
visit them only well-known 
places were on his itinerary. 
There were Americans on the 
boat whose business took them to 
Porto Rico The man who sold 
tractors did not think there was a 
sufficient market for them in the 
Virgin Islands to justify a side trip 
to them from San Juan. The He- 
brew clothing salesman on his an- 
nual trip through the West Indies 5 


, 
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did not see enough business in ’ 
sight in this new American ter. i- 
tory to pay him to make the trip. 
Americans located in Porto Rico : 


praised the hospitality of the peo- 
ple of the Three Virgins, but really, 
it would be better fi r a person to 
spend his whole time in seeing San 
Juan, Ponce, and other Porto 
Rican towns. It seemed not so 
much the country we had forgot- 
ten, but, instead, the country of 
which we had never heard. 

I had expected to find a steamer 
waiting to transport me to the 
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young American business men who strolled down to 
the wharf to see me off. The Brazos had just plowed 
her way into harbor through heavy seas. It was 
hurricane season. Could this two-master span the 
eighty miles of abnormally high waves to St. Thomas 
without mishap? It was this boat or nothing, so I 
put doubt behind me and went on board. 

Perched upon an odorous crate, I watched the 
Virginia load. 


Here, Too, Postal Inefficiency 


Down the street from the splendid modern build- 
ing which houses the Federal offices in San Juan, came 
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Islands; instead I found a two- 
masted schooner, a Hereshoff yacht 
that had been built to defend 
America’s cup from one of Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s assaults, but which, failing in the 
trial races, had been forced to earn her salt in the sea 
lanes of commerce by carrying all sorts of cargoes. 
She now lay moored to a wharf in San Juan, await- 
ing her share of the motors, gasoline, flour, garlic, 
and all those varied articles which the tides of trade 
had cast upon this Porto Rican shore. 

I glanced at her dubiously; so did the group of 
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What more could the tourist ask in the way of quaint charm than this little street? 


the mail. The mode of transporting it was in sharp 
contrast to the imposing post-office from which it 
came. Two brown-skinned natives in nondescript 
attire pushed down the wharf a grocer’s hand-truck, 
piled high with mail bags. Around the truck gathered 
native stevedores. Each hoisted one of the bulky, 
blue-striped bags to the top of his head. Up the 
swaying boards that served as a gangplank they went, 
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The Country We Forgot . 


dropping their burdens through an 
open hatchway in the after-deck of 
the ship. Later I saw these bags 
unloaded upon, boats at the ship’s 
side, and only the nimbleness of one of 
the native handlers saved a care- 
lessly-thrown bag from dropping into 
the Caribbean Sea. Later, at St. Thomas, I found 
that the personal squabbles and inefficient regime of 
the postmaster —a_ political appointee — were on 
every tongue. 

My own experiences were soon to impress upon me 
that Uncle Sam had paid twenty-five million dollars 
for these Islands and forgotten to provide a way to 
get to them. Senators and Congressmen can visit 
them on battleships. The Governor of the Islands 
very properly has been provided with the cruiser 
Vixen; but the ordinary patriotic citizen who desires 
to visit our new territories from San Juan — the logi- 
cal route between them and the United States — 
must undergo all the discomforts 
and privations that attend a 
three or four days’ voyage in a 
primitive sailing vessel, with no 
food except that which the pas- 
senger himself provides, and with 
no other means of sleeping than 
in a coop on deck or in an ill- 
smelling cabin, the berths of 
which are shared indiscriminately 
by whites and blacks, men and 
women, well or seasick. 

As an example of the way in 
which the Virgin Islanders and 
relatives in the United States 

suffer to-day for lack of ready 
transportation to the United 
States, let me cite the following 
case: 

Father Blank is an American 
Redemptist Father, now stationed 


at St. Thomas. He received a 
few weeks ago a cable stating that 
a his father, who lived in Baltimore, 


was seriously ill and wished to 
see him. No passage was pro- 
curable at St. Thomas. He came 
in the Virginia to San Juan, hop- 
ing to obtain transportation on a 
steamer leaving there, but was 
informed that all berths had been 
booked for weeks ahead. He tried to persuade an 
army transport to take him, but there was a rigid 
rule against carrying any one but soldiers or their 
relatives. As he was wondering what attempt to 
make next a cable came that his father was dead. 
Nothing can weave the United States more closely 
to the West Indian Islands than steamships. On the 
Quebec liner Guiana, on which I managed to secure 
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passage home from St. 
Thomas, were a dozen 
voung men and women 
coming from the Virgin 
Islands and neighbor- 
ing islands belonging 
to Holland, France and 
Great Britain, to go to 
college in the United 
States. Some were 
even going so far as 
Valparaiso University, 
Indiana. 


The Forsaken Islands 


In March, 1917, the 
Danish flag went down 
over the Virgin Islands 
and the Stars and 
Stripes arose. The pur- 
chase price was twenty- 
five million dollars. 
From a military view- 
point the price may 
have been a fair one 
at the time. At the 
present time, even the 
price of five million 
dollars, for which the 
Islands could have 
been obtained a decade 
ago, seems .high. 
St. Thomas, St. John 
and St. Croix are the 
three principal islands 
of the Virgin group. 
St. Thomas and St. 
John lie close together 
and constitute one 
governmental territ« ry. 
St. Thomas and St. 





Rothschild 
Francis and a 
group of 
Radicals 

who want 
Home Rule 
meaning 
Black Rule — 
on the Islands 
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13 
can boast; and — what few of the other races here 
can say — they marry their own kind and keep their 
white strain pure. 

Forty miles south of St. Thomas lies St. Croix, the 
largest and most beautiful of the Virgin Islands, with 
an area of eighty-four square miles and a population 
of about 15,000. Christiansted. the capital, and 
Frederiksted, its rival, lie twenty miles apart, at 
opposite ends of the island, with a fair road connect- 
ing them. Christiansted has facilities for a fine 
harbor if the reef that bars its entrance could bi 
dynamited. Frederiksted, the port nearest St. Thomas, 
has its harbor on the open sea, yet due to its south 
west location, it is well sheltered 

Too many human problems press upon us for 
discussion to permit me to dwell upon the tropi- 
cal loveliness of these Islands; the humming bird 
that peck out of your sugar dish as you eat; the pet 
deer that in St. Croix are almost as common as dogs; 
the friendliness and courtesy of the people; the pirate 
castles and legends; the turbaned street merchants: 
the cool ever-blowing trade winds and healthy climate; 

the blue waters in which 
bathers revel the year round; 
indeed, all those charms that 
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John have an area of 

forty-eight square miles — about twice the size of 
the District of Columbia. Ten thousand people live 
on St. Thomas and about one thousand on St. John. 
The inhabMants of St. Thomas are crowded into 
the town of Charlotte Amalie, which spreads out 
around St. Thomas Bay. 

The town is built on a series of hills that form an 
emerald horseshoe about the turquoise waters of the 
harbor. The houses run from the beach up the hills, 
as if they intended to cover the summits, but half- 
way up they seem to tire, and leave the peaks uncon- 
quered. The cluster of white and red steeples and 
roofs surrounded by palms and_ tropical flowers, 
with the yellow beach and blue water at its feet. gives 
you the impression that you are entering a quaint 
and lovely town, and the rumors that have come to 
you of discontent and contention and misery seem 
unbelievable. ¢ 

On the outskirts of Charlotte Amalie dwells a little 
community of white French fishermen. The natives 
call them Cha-Chas in contempt. They are fisher- 
men, desperately poor. They live in hovels that are 
worse than those occupied by the blacks, yet they 
possess a code of morals that few of their contemners 


A cartoon from a 
revolulionary negro 
paper, printed in 
New York and 
circulaled in the 
Virgin Islands by the 


Francis qroup 
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have made neighboring is- 


FORCE, FORCE TO THE UTMOST.--FORCE WITHOUT STINT OR LIMIT! lands winter paradises for 


northern people. Given a 
larger American colony, and 
prompt and comfortable 
steamer service, there are 
big inducements here for 
private capital to erect a 
chain of American-conducted 
hotels on the green hills over- 
looking these shores. 


- WOODROW WILSON 
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* American or Danish 
It adds a piquancy to 
these towns, even if it makes 


atmosphere here, to find 
Danish traditions and cus- 
toms still prevailing. The 
Danish settlers themselves 
are neighborly, industrious, 
and well-intentioned people; 
vet an American visiting the 
Islands remembers the enor- 
mous purchase price and 
wants at least an American 
atmosphere to show for it. 
In Charlotte Amalie, I heard 
the native band play ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and 
watched Old Glory rise to 
keep its daily vigil over the 
harbor; yet under its folds I 
saw the bust of a Danish king 
looking out over the harbor, 
as if it were still under his 
dominion. 

The street corners still 
carry sign-posts bearing 
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Denmark had more money than she knew how to 


continue its peculiar monopoly implies that even at 
Here were loyal subjects who thought they had 


ea ise meaning the beginning we forgot that new American business _ use. 
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men might come to these Islands and want to use 
| ency to which they had been accustomed. 


been injured. Money would salve their wounds. Ty 
each apothecary the king made a grant of $30,000. 
['wo years have «lapsed since then and 





on the Virgin Islands. 


Congressional Committee was appointed this 

Fall toexamine into the condition of affairs 
a Several months before that 
to Der Committee undertook this work, McClure’s Repre- 
sentative made a tour of these Islands, studying 


industrial and political conditions 


This article reveals the discouraging and startling 
conditions which our Senators and Repreamte- 


each apothecary is doing business at the 
same stand, with no American rivals 
in sight. Business is booming. They 
carry side lines of American canned 
goods and confections. They will con. 
tinue to prosper during their lifetime, 
and each has stowed away at good jp. 
terest — $30,000, 


The Benevolent Pooh-Bah 


Like one of Gilbert and Suilivan’s 
immortal characters, “‘ Pooh-Bah.” who 
filled simultaneously the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury, Lord Chamber. 
lain, Attorney General, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Privy Purse and Private 
Secretary, is G. C. Thiele, who is Judge 
of the Town Court, Judge of the Deal. 


there. 


tives will find in our newest American possessions, . — ing Court for the administration of 


debts, Police Master, and Member of 
the Colonial Council by appointment, 
As policemaster he arrests a man; as 
police judge he tries and sentences him, 
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The bank officials are accommodating, and Amer- 
ican business men in the Islands find no fault with 
them yet to permit this Danish institution to 


\ planter stated with a chuckle that one of the 
reasons he voted for the income tax was that the 
Danish bank would have to leave some of its large 
profits in the Islands, for the upkeep of the country, 
instead of sending them all to Denmark. 


\ humorous instance on Danish methods is found in 
L the apothecary shops, one of which is located in 
each town. Each of the apothecaries had been 
granted by the Danish Crown the exclusive right 
to operate in its locality. When the announcement 
came of the purchase of the Islands by the United 
States, and when it became known that the Danish 
bank had heen protected, the apothecaries com- 
plained to the king that they had been overlooked, 
and were now subject to American competition. 


Hearing these things you enter his 
office in a critical mood, but you meet a modest, 
good-natured, obliging young man wh» smilingly 
confesses himself guilty to the crime of performing 
so many duties, and who ventures an explanation that 
makes you go back and reconstruct your precon- 
ceived opinion of him. 

The reason is this: Until its new code of laws goes 
into effect several months hence, St 
administered under the old Danish laws. Judge 
Thiele was formerly the assistant judge, and when 
his superior resigned he took his place. He is of 
Danish birth, but when the transfer was made he 
gladly complied with that section of the treaty that 
permitted him to. become an American citizen. He 
then was perhaps the only man in ‘St. 
thoroughly understood the 
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“Home, Sweet Home’ 


Here is a Scream of a Story 


T was toward two o'clock of a summer’s morn- 
ing that Officer Corrigan entered the Locust 


Street Police Station convoying a bewildered 


and dejected little man. Jimmy Briggs, 
reporter for The Mor y Press, who happened to 
he present at the time, surveved the good-natured 
big Irishman and his diminutive prize with interest. 

*What vou got, Corrigan?” he asked. 

*You can search me, Jimmy,” Corrigan replied. 
**Mavbe he’s sick like he said he was but now says Ix 
ain't ~and mavbe he ain't. Anvway.his wife ain’t 
his wife, and he don’t live in the house he lives in. If 
you want to know any more, you'd better talk to him 


ay 
voursell 

With that, Corrigan crossed to the desk to make his 
report to the Sergeant, a grizzled, barrel-shaped man 
with a face of iron and heart as soft as a marshmallow. 


Scenting a story, Jimmy turned to Corrigan’s captive 
with an engaging smile. 

“Well, how about it?” he asked 

*Evervthing he savs is true,” replied the dejected 
little man I'm a victim of circumstances over which 
| seectege-ea | but lost it And now I'm not sure whether 
Th; the disease, or whether I'm sound asleep in bed 
and this is all a nightmare.” 

“You're not in bed. I'll answer for that,” said 
Jdimm 

“Well mebodvy’s in bed. if I'm to believe my wife 

if sheis my wife,’ replied the victim of circumstance. 

Though, of course, if I'm not myself, she wouldn't 
™ 

“Of course not,” agreed Jimmy. “But just for sake 
f argument, suppose vou tell me who you would be 
if vou happened tobe the person you thought vou were.” 


I he litth nan favored Jimmy W ith u look of admira- 


n. “Now we're beginning to get somewhere,” he 
iid. “It would be a blessing if the police force was 
mposed of men as intelligent as yourself.” 


by Salisbury Field 


Author of “Twin Beds” 


Illustrations by Peter Newell 


“Tt would,” agreed Jimmy. “But that’s too much 
to expect. What did you say your name was?” 

“I didn’t say. But my name should be William 
MecMasters, and I should live at 2327 Elm Avenue. 
I've an envelope in my pocket addressed to that name 
and number,” he added eagerly. “Here!” 

Jimmy took the envelope and examined it with due 
deliberation. “‘ William McMasters, 2327 Elm Avenue. 
Right!’ he said. “*‘We'll call this Exhibit A.” 

“That's fine,” said Mr. McMasters. “Maybe I 
ought to tell you, though, that I addressed that envelope 
myself about an hour ago.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy gravely, “I think you owe dit 
to me to tell me that. Been out with the bovy: 


R. McMasters replied sadly in the affirmative. 

“That’s the worst of it,” he said. “I may not al- 
ways do theright thing, but I always wanl to. Besides, 
you know what women are.” 

“Sure!” said Jimmy, who, being twenty-four, knew 
twice as much about women as he would at forty-eight. 
“Sure! I know.” 

* And even if that envelope I fave vou doesn’t 
amount to much, I've still got this.” Mr. McMasters 
now gravely produced a key from his pocket and handed 
it to Jimmy. 

“Correct,” said Jimmy, 
B. Exactly. We 


taking the kev. “Exhibit 


re doing pretty well.” 


“So now,” said Mr. McMasters, “ you know all.” 

“Well,” admitted Jimmy, “I do know more 
than I did. But if your name is McMasters, and 
you do live at 2327 Elm Avenue, and Exhibit B is, 
as I suspect, the kev to your front door — then 
why don’t you go home?” 

“Ah!” replied Mr. McMasters. “That's it. 

You see, when I should have gone home I didn’t 
want to, and when I did go home that policeman 
brought me here. Of course he may have been right, 
for my wife is an exce ptional woman, and if her husband 
was really in bed 

“Excuse me,” said Jimmy hastily. “Before we go 
into that I'd like to have a talk with the officer that 
brought you in.” 

“All right,” said Mr. McMasters. “‘Only I would 
like to find out whether that key fits the front door.of 
the house I was telling you about before I go to jail.” 

“Cheer up!” said Jimmy. “You're not going to 
jail.” 

“But I am in jail,” objected Mr. McMasters. 

“No, you're not,” said Jimmy. ** This isn’t jail, it’s 
only a police station. Now try and pull yourself 
together while I have a talk with Corrigan, and then 
maybe I'll take you home.” 

“It's a frame house, * said MceMasters wistfully, 
““a white frame house with green shutters. And there's 
a monkey-puzzle tree in the backyard.” 

Alas! The only result of Jimmy’s interview with 
Officer Corrigan was to deepe n the mystery. 

**He’s a nut, I’m telling you,” declared that worthy 
man. “I was there, so I ought to know. The thing 
to do is to take him over to the Receiving Hospital and 
have the Doc put him into bed. When he wakes up 
maybe he'll know what’s what. = 

“But how about my story?” protested Jimmy. “If 
he goes to sleep, then he can’t talk, and I’m sure there’s 
something behind all this.” 
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“All right,” said Corrigan. “If you enjoy hearing 
him rave, go to it. Only don’t forget to put him to 
bed like I said when you're through with him.” 

“Tl not forget,” said Jimmy. “‘Though I may be 
taking him home, instead. You see, he has a monkey- 
puzzle tree in his backyard, and I’ve an idea I can 
solve it. If it is his backyard.” 


found his heroes on the pink page of The Morning Press 
instead of in old chronicles and old romances, who shall 
say he was the loser thereby? At least his heroes were 
alive. And one can’t help thinking, at times, that 
perhaps the gilded heroes of the past are — well, gilded; 
and that we would probably have regarded them with 


15 
and serene. Yet there was a wistful look in William’s 
eves: he had just finished reading an account of a 
prize-fight that was to take place next evening at the 
Eighth Avenue Arena—twenty rounds for a decision 


between Battling Belknap and Knockout Kelly. 
How he would love to see it! There hadn’t been a 





And Jimmy Briggs did just this. 
So now we come to the story. 
It all hinged on two yards of 
scrim. If two yards of scrim had 
not been needed for the bathroom 
window, it never would have hap- 
pened. So this story properly be- 
gins with the bathroom window ; 
or, to be exact, with the neighbors 
who moved in next door. For so 
long as the neighboring house stood 
empty, there had been no necessity 
for curtains, the bathroom window 
being far above the ranging eye of 
the butcher’s boy, the baker’s boy 
and the iceman. With the advent 
of neighbors, however, the necessity 
for scrim Was soon apparent. 

Irene McMasters mentioned this 
necessity to her lord and master at 
breakfast one Sunday morning. 

“William,” she said, ‘to-morrow, 
on your way home, I want you to 
stop at Hamlin and Starr’s and buy 
two yards of scrim.” 

“Whafor?” mumbled William, 
his eves glued on his newspaper, 
his mouth full of buttered toast. 

“The bathroom window,” replied 
his wife. 

“Better remind me _ to-morrow 
morning,” said William. 

“T will,” said his wife. “‘Now, 
if you're through, take your paper 
outside while I clear up.” 

With that, she rose from the table 
and began collecting the dishes. 

Although William had rather 
counted on a third cup of coffee, 
he saw at once that breakfast was 
officially over. So with a perfune- 
tory “Can I help you?’’voiced in the 
tone husbands use when an affirma- 
tive answer is neither expected nor 
desired, he departed; and a moment 
later we find him seated in the shade 
of the monkey-puzzle tree in his 
backyard reading the sporting page 
of The Morning Press. Purchased 
ten years before in a moment of 
arboreal extravagance, the monkey- 
puzzle tree—or, if you care tocall 
it by its vulgar Latin name, the 
auricaria banderlogis—was a source 
of great satisfaction to William. 
Having tended it all these years 
with anxious care, its serpentine, 
weaving branches now rewarded 
him with a grateful if meager shade. 





AS for the sporting page of The 
LA MorningPress! If therewa one 
thing in the world William loved, 
it was his morning’s morning in the 
shape of epic tidings from track, 
gridiron, diamond and Homeric 
happenings from the prize ring. He 
eould tell you, without stopping to 
think, what horse won the Ken- 
tucky Futurity in 1900, how many 
battles Jake Kilrain fought, who 
pitched the greatest number of 
shutout games in the National 
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prize-fight in the city for years. 
Publi Opinion, ol to be more 
exact, the State Legislature, had 


seen to that. But times had 
changed, and Public Opinic n, alter 
demanding that countless men and 
boy $ should become proficient in 
the art of killing Germans, had 
decided that prize-fighting wasn't 
such a brutal business after all. 

So prize-fighting was to come in 
at the door, and booze-fighting was 
to fly out of the window Hail and 
farewell! But as yet, the latter, 
soon to become a lost art, was still 
a licensed recreation. Life was not 
yet all skittles. 


T might as well have been, how- 

ever, as far as William was con- 
cerned. For though Battling Kelly 
was his own part icular hero, though 
he could tell you in detail the history 
of every ring battle his hero had 
ever fought, William knew that he 
stood no more chance than a rabbit 
of ever seeing his hero perform any 
of those fistic marvels for which he 
was so justly famous. Irene, alas! 
did not approve of prize-fighting. 

True, as nominal head of the 
family, William might have asserted 
himself. But he didn’t, for the 
reason that, as actual head of the 
family, Irene wouldn’t have allowed 
it. So he thought wistfully of the 
glorious spectacle he would never 
see— blazing lights — crowded 
arena— his hero in green shorts 
driving the already doomed Bat- 
tling Belknap before him in the 
squared circle and finally landing 
his celebrated right on the tip of 
opponent’s jaw.: Result, a knock- 
out in—well, to be conservative— 
four rounds. And he, William 
MecMasters, wouldn’t be there to 
see it! 

Joe Walker, his neighbor, would 
go. And when he got home there 
would be a bottle of beer and a 
plate of sandwiches for him in the 
icebox. That’s the kind of a wife 
Joe Walker had. 

Of course Joe’s wife wasn’t 
refined like Irene. And she did 
cheat at bridge. But there were 
other things in life besides refine- 
ment— great, glorious, primitive 
things! 

William held the highly respon- 
sible position of bookkeeper— M to 
X—in the Merchants’ and Traders’ 
Bank. Responsible for the daily 
balances of all depositors whose 
names began with the last thirteen 
letters of the alphabet, his the im- 
portant task of separating the finan- 
cial sheep from such financial goats 
as were inclined to overdraw their 
bank accounts. When the paying 
teller sent him an S. O. S. he had 
but to consult his ledger to tell at 
a glance whether Abraham Zoal- 











League the year of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake. He was a little weak on yachting— 
he admitted it. But he knew all the prominent golf 
players by name and handicap, and could have edited 
a “Who's Who in Tennis” without consulting any- 
thing but a blue pencil. In short, he was the answer 
to that question: Why is a Sporting Page? which news- 
paper readers of sedentary lives and imaginations so 
often ask. 

Though possessed of this large fund of knowledge, 
William was fiercely partisan in his likes and dislikes. 
He had his favorite baseball player, his favorite race- 
horse, his favorite prize-fighter. He had even his 
favorite actress, but as she was not Maude Adams, 
he did not relate this interesting fact to his wife. 

In short, William was a hero worshiper, And if he 


“No, Officer,” she said, “thal isn’t my husband. 
My husband is in bed and asleep.” 
William couldn’t believe his ears! 


aversion had we lived across the street from them. 
The monkey-puzzle tree and the sporting page, then, 
were William’s special property. Irene’s special prop- 
erty included everything else on their 50 by 150 foot 
lot. The house was supremely hers. Hers then and 
that trained the trumpet vine to follow the chimney 
skyward; hers the voice that had directed the painter 
to paint the shutters green; hers the inherent modesty 
that had demanded scrim curtains for the bathroom. 
On this particular Sunday morning, all was peaceful 


sky’s cheque for $26.69 was to be 
honored, or returned to the indignant holder with those 
maddening words, “Insufficient Funds,” stamped in 
purple ink across its face. This, then, was William’s 
daily task. 

Precisely, at half-past eight each weekday morning, 
he left his white frame house with green shutters, his 
ample wife, Irene, and his precious monkey-puzzle tree 
for his high stool in the Merchants’ and Traders’ Bank. 
But he didn’t leave the sporting page of The Morning 
Press; he took it with him to read on the trolley-car oa 
his way downtown. 

On this particular Monday morning the sporting 
page fairly sizzled with interest. The Battling Belknap- 
Knockout Kelly fight was to be staged that evening. 
Honest John Murphy had consented to act as referee— 
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chances—one chance in fifty of winning the ticket! 

Multiply twelve years of completely married life 
by fifty chances, add the length of a blue moon, multi- 
ply the result by the number of times William had met 
Mr. Phipps when Mr. Phipps hadn’t offered him a 
cigar, and, if you are good at figures, you'll know what 
the odds were against it. Yet, in the face of these 
tremendous odds, the pink ticket had found its pre- 
destined owner. It was fate! But there was Irene. 

William was sure he’d never be able to tell Irene he 
was going to a prize-fight. He wanted to tell her. 
He knew he ought to tell her. But if he told her, she 
wouldn’t let him go. So he was tempted, sorely 
tempted, to tell her alie. That he resisted the tempta- 
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said Mr. Phipps 
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tion was, alas, entirely due to the fact 
that he couldn't think of a convincing 
and “ knew Irene 


one, wouldn't 
believe him if he told her any other 
kind. So he "didn’t tell her anything, 


He simply didn’t go home to dinner. 

Irene, expecting both her William 
and her two yards of scrim, waited 
dinner a half hour, then ate her mut. 
ton chop and spinnach in grim silence. 
True, there was no one to talk to but 
Dicky, the canary bird. But she 
often tossed a pleasant word to Dick-; 


during meal-times. To-night, how. 
ever, she felt in no mood for canary 


conversation; she was extremely irr}. 
tated with William. 

Why was he so late? He had no 
business to be late. The very least 
he could do, when late like this, was 
to telephone. And he hadn't tele. 
phoned. As the minutes passed, irri. 
tation gave place to alarm. Nire 
o'clock came—still no William. Un. 
able to stand the longer, 
Irene put on her hat and ran over to 
the Walkers. 

Joe Walker had gone to that disgust- 
ing prizefight, but Rose, his wife, 


suspense 


was 

at home. 
**Don’t vou worry,” she said. “Your 
William isn’t in any hospital, and he 


hasn’t met with an accident.” 

“But you can’t possibly know that,” 
objected William’s wife. 

“Yes, I can,” said Rose. When 
men go on the loose, they don’t get run 
over by taxicabs and trolley cars until 
lots later in the evening than this is.” 

“But William isn’t that kind of a 
man,” his wife protested. 
men are that kind,” declared 

Rose, only some hold in longer than 

The trouble with William is, you don’t give 

him enough rope. Give husband rope, that’s 

what I always say. I give my John all the rope he 

needs, and always, before he gets to the end of it, he 

comes flying back like a homing pigeon. That’s the 
only way to do with husbands—give ‘em rope.” 





your 


ELL, [hope William is all right,” 
guess I'll go now. He may be homebythistime.” 
Home! At that very moment, her William, in his 
ringside seat at the Eighth Avenue Arena was cheering 
himself hoarse. Knockout Kelly had just stepped 
into the ring. 

Round One was a sore disappointment to William, 
for instead of “‘ mixing it,” the sole idea of the principals 
in this fight of fights seemed to be to avoid 
each other. 

**Taint a prize-fight, it’s a Marathon.” 

“Go on, you Kelly!” 

“My grandmother can lick the two’ 
of you!’ 

“Get busy, 

“A little pep! 
a little pep!” 

The arena rang with cries of encourage- 
ment, shouts of derision. But the fighters 
keptonasthey’d begun. Keenly watch- 
ful, they circled and feinted, advanced 
and retreated; they were feeling each 
other out. 

In the Second Round, however, things 


said Trene. “I 


you Belknap!” 
For the love of Mike, 


began to happen. Sharp, jabbing blows 
were exchanged; upper-cuts were cut 
loose; Belknap stopped a jab with his 
eve. On the whole, Battling Kelly 
seemed to have had a_ shade the 


best of it. 

His faith restored in his hero, William 
lighted a large cigar and beamed happily 
on the assembled multitude. Great stuff! 
He'd tell the world it was. Battling 
Belknap was a bum. Qutclassed from 
the start. Nothing to it. 

The Third Round started with a rush. 
But, alas! it was a Belknap rush. 

Kelly was against the ropes! 

Kelly was clinching to avoid punish- 
ment! 

Kelly was dow n! 

One, two, three 

Would he never get up? 

Four, five, six 

It was allover. [¢ ‘ontinued on page | 
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My A. E. F. 


A Hail and Farewell Before The Gallant Adventure Fades 


so, my A. E. F. 


vou—that all the world has lost you—that in 
such a little while you will have passed like a 
dream in the night; you, so vivid that you 
seemed eternal, so alive that it seemed that 
vou could never die, swinging along with that 
incredible blending of dignity and impudence, 
a flash of white teeth and shining eyes lighting 
up yorr lean young face, singing and swearing 
in the same breath; never too weary to swagger 
a little—and God knows that sometimes you 
were mortally weary; never too bitter to find a 
° 
jest—and sometimes, my A. E. F., you were 
bitter; never too rough to fail in gentleness— 
ard there were times when no Sunday-school 
in the universe would have awarded you a 
diploma. But no more gallant figure ever 
swung through the ages than you in your bright 
youth and your drab khaki; you, with the 
dreams of an old world and the vision of a new 
behind you. 


ow can you be just a memory, who were 
H more alive than Life itself ? You were 
more friend than any friend that I have ever 
had, dearer than any love, the comrade that 
we go seeking all our lives. When you saw mé 
standing there by the road down which you 
were striding, y ur hand came out to me quicker 
than thought, and you swung me along with 
vou, small and breathless and a little frightened, 
because vou were so big that I was wondering 
whether I could keep up with you, or whether 
I mightn’t be only a bother, after all. 

But you swore that it was easier to walk 
with my hand in yours; you never laughed when 
I took three steps to your one; you never let 
me go. You made me feel that I was your 
pal, and your slave, and your goddess—and 
it’s a lucky girl who has even one man to make 
her feel that. I had a thousand! 

There were very few things that we didn’t 
try together. I’ve served you everything 
from soup to doughnuts; sold you everything 
from cigarettes to postage-stamps. I’ve given 
you everything from ice-cream to good advice 
—and my heart; I’ve hiked hundreds of miles 
with you, and danced, I verily believe, thou- 
sands; I’ve sung every song that you ever sang, 
from the days when we passionately demanded, 
“Where do we go from here, boys?” to the days 
when we even more passionately queried, “‘ How 
you gonna keep ’em down on the farm?” And 
when we sang, “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here!” 
I didn’t substitute “deuce,” either. I’ve rid- 
den with you in side-cars and trucks, freight- 
cars and river-boats, busses and airplanes; I’ve 
played auction and pinocle, pitch and poker 
with you, and I’ve even shot craps. I’ve ruined 
innumerable perfectly good games, in spite of 
the fact that I am able to reason fluently with 
that adamant young creature, Phoebe Five, 
and fully understand that four aces beat two 
pair; but if a fellow has to cut out any language 
more fervent than “Gee,” and can’t play for 
even a quarter of a centime it takes away some 
of the first fine careless rapture of the game, 
doesn’t it? And I can pay no higher tribute 
to your splendid chivalry and superb menda- 
city, my A. E. F., than by saying that never, 
never did you fail to make m« feel that the 
party would have been a dismal failure with- 
out me. 

I have been in hospitals with you when you 
were dying, and I had to smile at you; and 
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fingers to write with, or when you hadn't an 
when you had beenso brave that you couldn't tell them 
about it, or when you had been so weal 


by Frances Newbold Noyes 


ECAUSE you are the best thing that ever 
happened to me in my life, I want to tell you 
You were the most wonderful 

playmate—the truest comrade—that a lucky 
girl ever had, and I can’t let you go without talking 
toyou just once more. I can’t realize that I have lost 


when I thought that I was dying, I had to smile al 
myself —and that was a good deal the easier of the two 
I’ve written your letters for you, when 


1 hadn’t ony 
| words: 
I think that 
I have looked at seven hundred and eighty 
thousand photographs that you carried with 
you, and once ina while the lady has been so 
devastatingly plain that I’ve barel 
to murmer a feeble “‘Hasn’t she got a niece 
straight look in her eye 
been so fantastically ugly that I’ve just man 
aged to gasp heartily, but ambiguously, “Well, 
that is a baby!”” But oh, I've loved them all. 

I have taught you my French, and you have 
taught me yours—and they're both very good 
languages. I may also state that though the 
Alexandrines of Racine and Corneille, those 
companions of my childhood, may grow dim- 
mer and dimmer with age, I firmly expect to 
go down to my grave saying, “Beaucoup 
francs” and “Ca ne fait rien” and “Pas com- 
pris.” “Ah, oui,” my A. E. F., we are citizens 
of the same far country and speakers of the 
same tongue—I’ll say we are! 

You’ve taught me more than your language, 
my A. E. F. You've taught me that there is 
nothing better than the average man-—the man 
who is building bridges in Oregon and planting 
corn in Iowa, driving a truck in Newark or an 
engine in Nebraska; that whether he has a 
cattle ranch in Texas or a hardware store in 
Tennessee he is of the stuff of which heroes 
and comrades are made—because he is the 
A. E. F.—he is you. 

I don’t idolize you, for all that I love you; 
well, well do I know your faults—did you ever 
hide them? Intolerant, arrogant, over-confi- 
dent, taking for granted that the best is none 
too good for you; toswift too draw conclusions, 
too slow to relinquish them; sure that if things 
are not done as you would do them, they must 
be done wrong; reckless of consequences to 
yourself and others—no saint, my A. E. F. 
But you are the average American, and you 
are more generous, more chivalrous, more 
humorous and gentle and gallant and strong 
and fine than any knight of Arthur’s court— 
and a little maid whose comrade you were for 
so many weary months will love and honor 
you until she dies. Because you did something 
for her that she can never repay—no, not 
though she served you all her life with the 
hands and feet and heart and head that were so 
eager to help you. You took the world that 
she lived in—her little, narrow, pretty world, 
full of furs and frills and flowers and foolish, 
pleasant things—you took her little world and 
made it safe for democracy. 


heen able 


"and the baby has 


EMOCRACY! We learned that the rail- 

road engineer was as good a fellow as the 
railroad magnate; that the railroad magnate 
is just as good a fellow as the engineer. Be- 
cause we weren't snobs, were we, my A. E. F.? 
We weren’t snobbish even about the upper 
classes; they were all right when you got to 
know them. You see, they were that vague 
generality, Humanity, and you learned how 
ridiculously unimportant were the great acci- 
dents of birth and fortune. Why, the only 
man that we ever knew who could be cheerful 
and K. P. at the same time was a Harvard 
graduate whose income ran into higher math- 
ematics! 

And because I’ve loved you so-- because we 
were such pals—I want you to come back to 
me just once, my A. E. F., before you leave me 
forever. [Continued on page 44) 
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The Last of The Duellists 


4 Gleaming and Brilliant Romance of To-day 


ELOW the veranda where, arm in arm, they 
leaned upon the balustrade, the early summer 
foliage of the garden poured in a faintly-rus- 
tline cascade to the lake’s edge: bevond it, the 
ide waters of Como, upon which the night floated 


like a presence, had vet a last dim tinge of the sunset 


red. Neither spoke; they leaned, gazing, shoulder 
against shoulder, in that silence whi hi the eloquence 

f perfect companionship; till at last the bride, with 
a little sound like a sigh, withdrew her hand from her 
husband's arm and stood upright. 

He rose likewise and stood facing her. “Yes,”” he 
said slowly, as though he answered some spoken word 
of hers. “Yes, it’s like —it’s like overhearing a 
praver, isnt it 

She lowered her head in a deliberate nod ef under- 
standing and agreement. She was tall, scarcely half 


a head less tall th in he in the light of the windows 
that gave upon the veranda she showed as a shimmer- 


ing white shape, slenderly young; her face, with the 
great dark eves, was lustrous in the shadow. 

*T will go in now,” she said, in the strong low Voice 
of Italy that makes music out of speet h. “This—” 
her gesture was toward the spaces of the night — 
“and this hour, they make me want to cry: and it is 


too soon for vou to see me cry, Warren.” 

* Lucia!’ They had been married a bare ten days; 
he reached out long arms and gathered her to him. 
“What's all this about crying? Don’t vou know Id 
lie before I'd = 

‘Hush! she said. “You don’t understand, dear. 
I said too soon to see me crv.” 

* Bui * he would have interrupted; she lifted her 
face to his, her slender body surrendered to the clasp 
of his arms 

“7 have cried many time s sin e we came here,” she 


said, almost in a whisper. “When you have been 
awav from me and could not see. Such erving, War- 
ren: all my heart going out in tears because I was so 
happy o—_ 3) te rribly happy > dear. That is strange 
to vou - yest 

He bent toward her willing lips. “‘No,” he answered. 
‘It's — it’s not as strange to me as you might think, 
Lucia.” 


* Beloved! 

From across the lake the lights of a village, strung 
out between mountain and shore, watched them; and 
there was a ripple of water bevond the garden-foot as 
though a boat moved in the darkness. The sound of 
it reached to them in their privacy; the bride disen- 
gaged herself gently ° 


“Now,” she said. “TI will go in. And you — you 
will smoke a cigar in the garden — yes?” 
“You'd rather I didn’t come in with you?” he asked 


doubtfully. 

“You shall smoke your cigar like always, thinking 
of me,” she answered 

He stood to watch her as she glided toward the open 
French window, and became suddenly clear to see, in 
the soft light that shone from the room within, slender 
and supple in her vital and abundant youth, alluring 
with the early ripeness of the South. She paused upon 
the threshold to smile hack at him, framed in the sub- 
dued radiance of the tall window like a figure in a lit 
shrine; then passed within. Warren Lisle Jet go his 
breath like a man in a sudden excitement. 


I was from that vision, and companioned by the 

| memory and the sense of it, that presently he passed 
under the trees of the garden toward the low wall that 
overlooked the lake, the glow of his cigar alternately 
reddening and fading upon his face. He was a tall 
voung man, still some two or three years short of 
thirty: and neither the ateliers of Paris, where he had 
studied the art of painting, nor the studios of Rome, 
where he practised it, had availed to eradicate the per- 
i sort of bovishness that is formidable 
and a manhood that is bovish which Europe recog- 
nizes as the brand of the American. A strain of Italian 
blood, that reached him on his mother’s side, had saved 
him from the character of the rich man who plays at 


sonal quality 


by Pereeval Gibbon 
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heing a painter; it showed in a certain vivacity of 
countenance and gesture, quieted now as he strolled. 

He came fortlt from under the roof of leaves to the 
immense dome of the summer night where the quiet 
water lapped sleepily against the marble steps of the 
water-gate. The sunset tinge had died by now; great 
stars made a radiance over him; and for the moment, 
after the deeper darkness beneath the trees, things 
were blurred for him. It was some seconds before he 
perceived the man who sat on the stone-rail beside the 

tens or the skiff that lav at the foot of them. 

It was the boat, jarring against the marble, that 
called his attention. He moved forward to look at it, 
and then he was aware of the man — a black figure 
against the pale marble, withagleam cf white face under 
a broad hat, watching him motionlessly. His mood 
of dreaming broke like glass under a blow; for an in- 
stant he was abominably startled. 

“Who are you?” he demanded sharply, 


HE stranger rose, a man as tall as Lisle, and 

bowed ceremoniously, with doffed hat. His motion, 
and the cloak he wore, flung over his shoulder in the 
fashion of the country, gave him the aspect cf a charac- 
ter of melodrama. 

“Signor Lisle?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” said Lisle. ‘“‘ What is it?” 

He spoke harshly, resentful of the thrill of alarm that 
had touched him. The other nodded, still holding his 
hat in his hand. It was possible to see him now — a 
man of middle age, lean-bodied, with stooping shoul- 
ders under the great draped cloak, and a thin face with 
pointed black beard. As Lisle spoke, his teeth shone 
white in a smile. 

“T shall have the honor to give you my card,” he 
said, in English. His hand came forth from under the 
folds of his cloak and he tendered the slip of white paste- 
board. “My card,” he repeated, as Lisle made no 
motion to take it. “I must ask the Signor to accept 
it so that I may explain why I am here.” 

His voice was even and precise; it was not any qual- 
ity of the tone so much as something in the man’s 
whole attitude and demeanor, a kind of sinister levity 
masked under a show of formality, that suggested a 
particular intention behind the words. Lisle took the 
card and blew his cigar to a glow by which he could 
read it. The other replaced his hat and watched him 
from the shadow of its wide brim as from an ambush. 

“Cavaliere Donatello Ruffini,” read Lisle, slowly. 

“You do not know the name, Signor? No?” The 
level voice had the hint of a sneer in itnow. “But that 
isno matter. I have come on behalf of the Count Ugo 
Mantovani — a name that is known to you, that one! 
— to request you to give me the name cf a friend.” 

“Oh!” Lisle stared at him; then removed the cigar 
very deliberately from his mouth. “Look here! 
What are you talking about?” . 

The other did not move. “It is not clear?” he asked. 

“No,” said Lisle. “It isn’t. I find vou sitting on 
my steps, late at night, watching my house. Then 
you give me a card and tell me you want the name of 
a friend. What d’vou mean by it? You aren’t try- 
ing to propose a duel to me, are you?” 

His temper was rising on edge. He had a vague 
sense that the man before him was enjoying himself, 
that though he had listened without a word or a ges- 
ture, there was an emanation from him of derision and 
contempt. 

“A duel,” repeated the other, equably. “Then it 
was clear, after all!” 

“Well, I'm damned!” exclaimed Lisle. He was on 
the point of lifting a fist and knocking the fellow down 
the steps to his boat. But the stranger went on, in 
the toneless voice that none the less galled and infuriat- 
ed, and he paused to hear him. 


“Tt is true that my visit has some appearance of ir. 
regularity,” he said. “But since the matter is urgent 
and it was possible to arrive here in a boat from my 
hotel, it was best not to delay. But upon landing, ] 
sat down to wait, since I perceived that the Signor 
was not alone.” 

He motioned with his head toward the villa. Lisle, 
turning his head, could see that the veranda stood jn 
full sight, with the windows at the back throwing into 
relief whatever should happen there. The man had 
seen that he was not alone — had sat, of course, like 
a spectator in a theater, watching at his ease through 
those moments, great with passion, holy with beauty, 
when Lucia had leaned on his breast and told him of 
her tears. The blood sang in his ears as he turned 
back to the man. 

“And now I'm going to throw you into the lake,” 
he said. 

Cavaliere Donatello Ruffini did not move as the 
younger man strode up to him. He was like an ab- 
surd bird, with his thin legs upholding the cloak- 
wrapped man of his bedy; he was ridiculous, with his 
ceremony and his polished English, and vile with the 
hate that radiated from him and the prepesterous mis- 
sion he had accepted. But he did not move or shrink. 
Instead, he began again to speak, and once more Lisle 
found his purpose deflected by the mere voice. 

“No, Signer. I cannot allow you to do that,” he 
said, evenly as ever. “Count Ugo Mantovani has 
been sufficiently injured -by you; you must not attempt 
to lay hands upon his second. So, if you will give me 
the name of a friend —— ” 

Lisle swore; the whole affair was like an insane 
nightmare. “Mantovani!” he cried. “Why, I’ve 
hardly spoken to the man! What the blazes does he 
think he’s got against me?” 

“Does Signor Lisle ask that seriously?” The stran- 
ger shrugged, expressing somehow in the single move- 
ment a worldful of disdainful incredulity. “*Is it pos- 
sible that the Circolo det Stanieri — the new Foreigners’ 
Club — in Rome is already forzctten? Ma che!” 

“Oh!” 

“So you recall it,” said the Cavaliere. ‘That is 
satisfactory. And now if you will give me the name 
of a friend, the matter can be arranged at once, since 
Count Ugo Mantovani is at Como.” 

**Wait while I think a moment,”’ said Lisle. 


HE stone rail of the water-gate was beside him and 

he sat down; the Cavaliere, disposing his cloak ex- 
pertly, sat opposite to him; between them the wet 
marbie steps went down to the water. The matter, 
then, had a certain seriousness, for the prestige of the 
duel dies hard; and among the fistless races it can still 
be difficult to hold up one’s head among one’s fellow- 
men if one will not guard it with the sword. Count 
Ugo Mantovani had proposed himself for membership 
in the club of Rome, and Lisle, passing the word around 
among his friends, had secured his rejection. He had 
nothing to regret about it; the man was impossible. 
While the Cavaliere, sitting like the stuffed figure of a 
man, watched him from his seat, he was recalling, with 
his painter’s memory for scenes, the occasion of his 
meeting with Mantovani, in the Aragus café on the 
Corso. The Count was newly notorious for a fe- 
rocious duel at Trieste; he had escaped by boat to 
Venice, leaving a dead youth and a woman’s shattered 
reputation as mementos of his visit; and when he en- 
tered the crowded café there was a lush in the clatter 
of talk and a turning of heads to look at the great 
theatrical creature, conscious of his conspicuousness 
and posturing for admiration as he moved between the 
tables. His great height, the power and trained lithe- 
ness of -his body, could not redeem the arrogance and 
vanity of his face and the mountebank ‘airs of him as 
he swaggered before his audience. He had served in 
various armies and snatched at profit in revolutions 
and coups d’état all over the world; he was eminent in 
the little band of professed duellists who are still spared 
to a prosaic world; and he gave to his exploits ap 
slaughter, by the defects of his manner and personality, 
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the meretricious quality of cheap melodrama. For 
Lisle, he was a figure of sheer disgust. 

“Well?” The Cavaliere, anxious to go on with the 
game, broke into his thoughts. ““You have chosen 
among your friends, Signor?” 

Lisle looked up at him. He was more birdlike than 
ever, perched upon the stone seat, a monstrous carrion- 
fowl, fed upon the fruit of duels. The night was about 
him, magic and mystic; he had rowed himself over 
those waters of romance, a shadow steering itself 
among shadows. For him, the beauty that has in- 
spired poets since poetry was born did not exist; but 
duels were real; duels were commonplace and in the 
natural order of things. 





“Your throat, villain — come here with 
thal throat!’ came the terrible voice 


“Yes,” said Lisle, suddenly. 
his name; Barry Raymond. 


“Raymond — that’s 


He’s an attache in our 


Embassy; I guess that’s good enough for you. And 


now, here’s something I want to know. 


This Man- 


tovani’s fellow, he knew I’d just been married, didn’t 
he? Ten days ago to-day — he knew that?” 
The question seemed to disconcert the Cavaliere; 


he hesitated. 
“Tt is possible 
Lisle broke in impatiently. 





” he began. 


“Cut that out,” he 











said. “‘He’d found out I was here, so he knew. Didn’t 
he know?” 

The Cavaliere shrugged. “In point of fact, he 
knew,” he answered. “It was not a secret, and, of 
course he could not allow that to ; 

“That'll do,” interrupted Lisle. “He was going to 
strike at us both — me and my wife at once; like when 
he murdered that helpless boy at Trieste. Well,j ust 
for that; I'M fight. Ill write Barry to-night and he'll 
come running. Where’ll he find you?” 

“T am at the Grand Hotel, Signor Lisle, ’replied 
the Cavaliere. 

“Right!” said Lisle, briskly. “Barry’ll find you. And 
look here — just one more thing!” [Continued on page 65) 
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Ideas, We Mean 


N the girl’s eyes there was something close — oh, 
verv close to disdain. Of this, however, Jim- 
mie Gillespie was blissfully ignorant. The little 
cares that had bothered him yesterday had slipped 

away, along perhaps with the O. D. uniform he had 
slipped out of last night. As for the girl, he had only 
just met her and as yet he hadn't bothered to pay much 
attention to her which may, conceivably, have had 
something to do with the fact that she was disdainful. 

‘The Watching the Rhine stuff has nothing on this,” 
he assured, not so much her, as the world at large. 

The glance she favored him with revealed the fact 
that her eves were an admirable shade of blue. 

* Really!” she drawled, in a tone that had a selvage 
of sarcasm 

He missed this, too. 
bovishly 

One eyebrow went up and the other stayed where 
it was, as she gave him an aloof stare of appraisal. 
Though it was already late November he was still 
healthily tanned. Had she not been prejudiced she 
would have admitted that he wasn’t bad looking — 
he had gray eyes and close-cropped, sunburnt fair hair. 
As it was, she let her eyes wander from his face as if 
she had found nothing there to warrant further con- 
sideration and, placing one hand on the hip of a black 
frock of that dignified simplicity whose marriage to 
perfection of line is always accounted a costly function, 
she proceeded to look unconscious of his presence. 

Around them was the dull gleam of much mahogany; 
the glow of well polished brasses, the white glitter of 
silver, the sparkle of jewels and the exquisite, exotic 
tints of lustreful silks and satins running a gamut of 
color that made the rainbow seem obvious and so- 
phisticated. Overhead, great bronze bowls hung 
pendant; bowls into which it seemed sunshine must 
have been poured until it flowed over and splashed 
on the riches below. An orchestra played in the dis- 
tance; on the air hung the haunting appeal of elusive, 
cosUly fragrances. 

It Was what Jimmie Gillespie had been bred to. 
Now, savoring it for the first time in many months, 
he took a large breath into lungs that had been thor- 
oughly renovated and enlarged. Life did not loom so 
darkly as it had yesterday. True, he had a war 
record about which he felt apologetic; he had been 
returned to his native land so belatedly that even the 
welcoming words on the victory arches those that 
till remained — were weather-beaten and worn, There 


“You bet!” he exploded, 


But—Then Again We 


by Royal Brown 


Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


were no bands, no banners for him; the only concern 
anybody had in him was that he be deloused and de- 
mobilized as quickly as possible. Yesterday he had 
felt all this; to-day — but at that point he was brought 
back with the rudest of possible turns. 

“Will you please wait on this lady?” suggested his 
eompanion'’s voice. Interwoven into the request was 
reproof, and a suggestion of impatience. 

Jimmie sprang forward. ‘To match this?” he re- 
peated, taking a colorful bit of silk the would-be- 
purchaser proffered. ‘‘Something about an inch wide.” 
He swung about and faced the tier of drawers for an 
instant. Then he turned to his companion. “Oh, 
Miss Stewart —” 

The girl glanced up, appraised the sample, and in- 
dicated a drawer. He searched through this, hope 
springing eternally and being as eternally crushed as 
the fruit of his labors was scorned. The exact shade 
the customer wanted was not there; he had con- 
siderable doubt as to whether it was anywhere. As 
she departed unsatisfied, he expressed this doubt to 
Miss Stewart. 

“If there’s anything that can beat a K. P. detail,” 
he added, philosophically, “‘it’s trying to suit some of 
these old girls.” 


HAT, so far as Jimmie was concerned, was a step 

toward their better acquaintance. She did not even 
meet him half way. One eyebrow up and the other 
stayed down it couldn't have been more effective 
if she had practised it but she made no reply. 

Jimmie’s brow tautened. “I wonder,” thought 
he, ““what’s eating her, anyway?” 

She was a newcomer to Marston’s, at least, she had 
not been there when he went away. He felt sure of 
this; in spite of the fact that Marston’s required the 
services of some two thousand employees. She wasn’t 
so very big, but what there was of her was noticeable. 
The slim figure had a notable trimness; so did the 
dark, almost black hair, which she wore coiffed in a 
fashion that might have suggested she had reason to 
be ashamed of her ears — which she hadn’t. Her 
blue eyes were a thought heavily lidded and her nose 


May Mean Girls 


had evidently considered tilting up and then decided 
merely to hint at the retrousse. Altogether she gave 
reason to believe that some day somebody beside 
God and her mother would love her — a lot. 

To Jimmy, who harbored another ideal of feminine 
beauty, all this was a matter of merely academic in- 
terest. Yet he continued to survey her, pleasantly 
ruminative, until she glanced up at him. 

“I suppose,” she suggested, in a voice too slurring 
sweet, “that Marston’s will seem awfully slow after 
being ‘over there’.” 

The shade known as Liberty Red would have mat- 
ched Jimmy’s face perfectly. “‘Oh, I don’t know,” 
he answered, uncertainly, 

Then: ““How many Germans did you kill?” she asked. 

Her summer's sky eyes were fathomless, but Jimmy 
knew the worst. He was being kidded. And if there 
was anything that he — and there’s millions like him 
for the world’s full of them — feared more than any- 
thing else, it was ridicule. 

“Not m—any,” he replied, inanely. 

“There’s a man in kitchen utensils, “she went on, 
“who says he killed a dozen. Mr. Macilvery—did 
you meet him?” 

At that Jimmy’s eyes — they were remarkably 
honest eyes, she had to admit,— widened. “Why, 
he never saw a Hun until the Armistice was signed,” 
he blurted out. ‘“‘He was in the same squadron with 
me a 

He bit his tongue at that, but apparently she did 
not notice the slip. 

“What I don’t understand,” she went on, eyes so 
crystal clear that it seemed impossible that malice 
could find shelter there, “is how you can bear to come 
back to the ribbon counter after such a wonderful 
experience.” ; 

Evidently, however, her interest did not strike 
deeply. She began to hum the air the orchestra was 
playing. 

“What else could I do?”” demanded Jimmy. : 

She glanced at him, as if to say, “Oh — you still 
here?” Aloud: “You might have got one of those 
farms the government is handing out.” 

“Who — me?” Jimmy looked startled. “What do 
I know about farming?” 

“What did you know about ribbons when you 
started?” she demanded. And added as a flippant 
afterthought, “You might have studied it by corres- 
pondence anyway.” 
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Jimmy’s face flamed anew. He had been taking a 
correspondence course before his Uncle Sam had 
beckoned with peremptory finger. But that had been 
a secret which Jimmy guarded as he would have his 
life. A momentary indiscretion’and somebody would 
be sure to slip into the Jin-Jer Jar, the store paper: 


“Jimmy Gillespie of Ribbons is taking a correspondence 








course in advertising. Hats » auawcondl 
off to our coming adver- x 
tising manager. 





“] — I never heard 
of such a course,” he 
temporized. 

“Neither did I,” she 
admitted serenely. 
“Perhaps > — deliber- 
ately — “farmers are 
like ribbon clerks — 
born, not made.” 

This was unfair. For 
no matter what some 
folks may think about 
it — ribbon clerks are 
more often made than 
born. Jimmy *-cs the 
proof of this. His 
mother, who was 
decidedly Scotch and 
decent, had died when 
he was five. His fath- | 
er, who was neither, | 
had lived seven years | 
longer. During that 
time Jimmy had be- 
come exceedingly 
quick on his feet and 
an admirable dodger. 
After his father’s death 
Jimmy, master of his 
fate and captain of his 
soul, emerged from the 
city’s backwash into a 
new atmosphere, as 
wonderful to him, those 
first days, as the Cave 
of the Forty Robbers, 
and much more full of 
the loot of the earth. 
Enchantment was 
upon him then. It 
seemed but right that 
the haughty women 
who dressed like prin- . 
cesses should regard 
him scornfully as he 
came, fleet-footed at 
first, to their strident 
summons: 


“Cash!” 





N time he got a 

truer perspective. 
He encompassed the 
defeat of every other 
cash boy in physical 
combat; he learned to 
give the bristling sales- 
lady eye for eye when | 
she wished to know | 
what he had _ been | 
doing, with “this lady | 
waiting five minutes.” 
Marston’s no longer 
swallowed him whole. 
He began, indeed, to 
have a new vision. 
The Jin-Jer Jar, the |. 
store paper, an- |! 
nounced his step up- 
ward by printing the | 
following: | A 





“James Gillespie is now ‘ 
on the Ribbon counter.” 





Achievement, that; a bit of solid news in 
a column devoted too much to such items as: 


“Is anybody here brave enough to ask Mr. Leonard 
Moore of the Fourth Floor Flannel Department why he re- 
sembles a piece of Red Canton when he comes down to see 
Miss Nina McSweeney of the Basement Bargain Aisle?” 


Jimmy had no objection to their printing that sort 
of stuff about other folks. But just imagine Jimmy 


<S 
Hae (Shae 


himself suddenly coming upon something like this in 
the Jin-Jer Jar: 

“The ambition of James Gillespie, of Ribbons, is to swal- 
low Marston’s whole, one of these days. Somebody ought 
to tip Mr. Marston off.” 


Day dreams are the stuff nightmares are made of — 
if they, by look or by crook get into print. 


, 





Then Jimmy went to war. The draft got him, 
not because he was a laggard so much as because he 
couldn’t see himself volunteering. This was part 
modesty and part shrinking from the limelight. He 
wasn’t certain that he was the stern sort of stuff 
soldiers are made of, and anyway, when Charlie O’Con- 
nor enlisted — the first man in Marston’s to answer 
the summons — the Jin-Jer Jar took particular joy 
in kidding the life out of him. 
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“Those who said that Charlie O'Connor, of the Boys’ 


« Shoes, wouldn’t hurt a flea were all wrong. Charlie is going 
to France to fight a million of them only they call then 
cooties over there.” 


A 


Of course, Charlie was given a great send-off and 


a wrist-watch and had his name emblazoned on the 


e 


{ 


pound, his knees to knock. 


Roll of Honor; but Jimmy bought his watch at the 


— jewelry counter He 
went to Camp Dev 
ens, became obsessed 
overnight with the am 
bition to be a hero and 
elected aviation. After 

| ward he discovered 

that many who wear 
wings on their uni 


form never fly. As an 
aviator he was a 
ground-swallow. He 


did, however, learn a 
good deal about the 
internal organs and 
temperament of a 
gasoline engine. 


yy VEN TUALLY 
~ : 4- 
Jimmy found him 
self in France, where in 
a last effort to cover 
himself with either gore 
or glory, he managed 
to squirm out of 
aviation and into in 
fantry, just in time to 
march upon the Rhine 
— after the Armistice. 
His worst encounters 
with the Huns came 
at Coblenz and were 
with the female of the 
species, which, being 
{8} more flirtatious, were 
#| deadlier than the male, 
| so far as Jimmy was 
|| concerned. He blushed 
for them when they 
failed to blush them- 
selves; he spent eight 
months after the War 
blew up, alternately 
longing to be sent back 
home and fearing that 
all the jobs in the 
land would be snapped 
up when he got there. 
Besides all this there 
| was a certain other 
emotion, too, that Jim- 
my was beset by. And 
if the Jin-Jer Jar had 
gotten wind of that it 
would have been a 
sorry day for Jimmy. 
“Ask Jimmy Gilles- 
pie,” it would have 
blithely suggested, “who 
he danced with at the 
Hostess House in Dev- 
/ ens — and what the 
| name is of the girl he 
| intended to present 
| with that Croix de 
Guerre he didn’t get.” 
: Jimmy had not told 
Jimmy recognized her al Elizabeth Marston 
ynee. His heart began lo that he worked in her 
father’s store. He had 
not, in fact, said much 


His face lookedasifaboul of anything to her. He 
lo burst into flames had recognized her at 


once. as the third as- 
sistant equerry may 
recognize the king’s 
daughter. She was 
tall, very .blonde, and 
to Jimmy’s bedazzled 
eyes the most beautiful creature he had ever seen. 
That she was also good and tender and true he would 
have staked the only life he had to give his country. 
Had she not come to him, selecting him from the 
mass of rookies who stood askwardly uncertain in 
the doorway? Had she not danced with him? He 
coulc bear witness to it! 

What he could not have borne witness to was that 
just before all this harpened she had said to another 











| vd ‘ solemn 
‘ started 
{ 
i Oo. D 1 becau 
| e to hiv 
I j lid quite a 

r | il i 
‘ sta d 
‘ Hostess 
i! 1) i 

If ‘ ‘ a ur? it 
‘ ( and help put 

‘ Ill be much obliged.” 

Jin | I SOrT he apologized, 

id ra to é She was not to be propi 

| I took color-blind men 

in r e obs taking a red roll from 

by Lwee ‘ 3. nere J mim\ had placed it, 

and putt ' s proper place in the chromatic 
fami { 

Now t could be done with a girl like that! 

It appeared, shortly, that her other name was Jane. 
A nothe rl pplied that information and actually 
added “dea addressing her. 

Jane dea he soliloquized, satirically, as he mount 
ed 1 the employees’ washroom at noon. “Jane 
dea 

‘Hullo. Jimmy.” broke in a blithe voice. ** Back 
to the bb counter?” 

Jimmy lifted an outraged countenance from the 


The other stared. “For the love of Mike, what’s 


were privileged to forget the existence of each other. 
But well, the night of the day that Jimmy had 
made that unwarranted and ungentlemanly crack 
concerning false teeth, Jane Stewart stood before the 


mirror of her pine dresser in her eight by ten third- 
story back and gave her teeth a passionate scrutiny. 

“He can’t really think they are,” she assured 
herself 

Even so she felt a great need of proving to him that 
thev were all her own. She felt like like biting 
him, if necessary. 

\s for Jimmy, who had scored and should have 
been content, he he wasn't. He sat in a back- 
tilted pine chair, hands in his pockets and stocking 
feet on the bed, assuring a still, small voice that it 
was her own fault. She was too darn stuck on her- 
self. And she did have her mouth open most of the 
time! 

He almost wished now that he had taken the other 
job they had offered him — Gyo in men’s shirts. Of 


course he could still do that but one-half of him was 
Scotch. Jimmy got a commission on his sales and, as 
financial prospect, ribbons had it all. over men’s 
shirts. Men who are their own purchasing agents 
feel lost in a department store — which is why so 
many haberdashery shops flourish, impudently, right 
under department store noses. 


. ie only way out was to get a better job! At 
that he clasped his hands behind his head and 
began to dream. No stern parent had ever for- 
bidden him to read the works of Horatio Alger; en- 
vironment had attended to that prohibition. Never- 
theless, as he sat there, imagination soaring free, his 
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seemed to hope to make function by pure force of will. 

Engines, however, are independent creatures, dif. 
fering from department store employees. Marston's 
engine ignored Marston’s displeasure. =X 

In the roadster was a girl — no, a goddess! —jq 
furs. Jimmy recognized her at once, whereupon he 
himself experienced motor trouble. His heart hegan 
to pound, his knees to knock, and something apparently 
happened to his cooling system his face looked as 
if about to burst into flames. 

Marston looked up. “Know anything about ep. 
gines?” he demanded, abruptly. 

Jimmy acted like one of those small boys whom 
terribly old ladies ask to stick out their tongues to 
prove they haven’t lost them. But he managed to 
nod. 

“See what you can do about this one thea,” com. 
manded Marston. 

Jimmy was thankful for an opportunity to hide 
his blushes. He had hardly dared glance at the god- 
dess who, for her part, had not condescended to glance 
at him. She was very much out of patience with 
her world at the moment. She had had cutspoken 
doubts, from the first, of her father’s ability to get 
her to Concord by four, as he had promised. So 
she sat, her eyes straight ahead and nose held high, 
while Jimmy studied the engine. 

At first his fingers fumbled inexpertly, but as they 
touched remembered bits of metal some hard-learned 
lore came back to him. Marston began to look hope- 
ful; the goddess unbent and considered Jimmy. It 
struck her there was something familiar about him. 
(Perhaps it was the way his ears glowed.) 

“Found out what the trouble is?” Marston de- 





eatin 

Jimn idle no reply. He took his hat, descended thoughts took the form of the classic Alger plot. manded, as Jimmy straightened up, fingers grimed 
to the ground floor and emerged into a November The poor but proud hero, the beautiful daughter of and a smudge aeross his nose. 
drizzle. He strode pessimistically and preoceu- — the rich merchant; the latter’s opposition; the episode “Yes, it’s ——” 
pied|) arsons the steect. Whereupon it was _ illustrating character in a crisis, and forcing recognition “Can vou fix it?’ Marston broke in. Details never 
nearly demonstrated that peace has its casualties of the hero’s sterling worth; his rapid rise in business; interested him; what he wanted was results. 
no less than war. A truck driver swore as Jimmy the tall, very blonde and beautiful bride “If you'll try the starter,” began Jimmy and stopped 
saved himself by the scantest of margins. short. Elizabeth Marston was bending toward him, 

“Run around the block and cool your head,” — “You have forgotten all about me,” she charged, 
Jimmy advised the driver, who was passionately de- Jimmy’s expression said, much plainer than words, 
sirous of knowing why in Hades he didn’t look where “If this be forgetting you. sweetheart — P 
‘es P < Elizabeth Marston -miled. “You weni to France?” 

Safe on the sidewalk Jimmy strode along. A rTromises Jimmy nodded. He was having a great deal of troub- 
crowd in front of a window drew his interest for a le with his eniglottis. 
moment: he edged in. An ele = : . . “And you never sent me a Hur 
trical pencil, gripped in a tripod, by Theodosia Garrison helmet,” she said, reproachfully 
was writing on a sheet of paper: — though why reproachfully only 

HAD almost forgotten in this strange, new joy of mine, Heaven — or professors of femi- 

Ar t always attract Forgot the nights of fears and prayers, the days of stress and heat; nine psychology, if there be such 
attention. You are interested in what The world seemed like our little town — knows. 

this is writir ja! Where peaceful folk go up and down _ Marston, who had been watch- 

A fat and determined woman Until — a boy on crutches went by me on the street. for + gy AB ; Ti =a 

’ i Hate Jimmy te 

= Rar 5 tnt 1 occ Mee yon Oh, beyond the sight of him, I saw the world — the real world; — = > . ae a 

caiye = cea vasa fitment H. All | had forgotten surged back and called to me. 7 hs Some ——* oes ae : r 

ne Bh gE Ta A | saw the broken, blinded men, drilv Me ver Pt — 

‘ a noe ‘ rily, to his daughter. 

cae gear ams : 7 The million murdered homes again, Elizabeth Marston glanced at 

his goat Che wasted, wistful faces appealing oversea. her wrist-watch ) an 

— ) —s wos tate seuee: a a 

p a 5 anes aes % ‘hee 1 had almost forgotten but a boy on crutches passed me,— - — ; : as 

, nae - - She glanced up at Jimmy and 

a eles meen For all the torn and shattered world the symbol and the sign — cule a Witix tence tied tne 

few minutes lat And all those promises I made sidesed tewitchine. “Well len 

“Oh. no =n were tuck ove When I was faithful and afraid to scoot thank “ou for making 
sight-sec Jimmy assured het Had made the patience in his eyes, and put the shame in mine it possible,” she added, giving 
He paused, and the udded, de him her hand, very prettily, 
liberately rhe v ————— —_—-——— though she had the impulse to 
there are certain me class I withdraw it when she saw his 
haven't ‘ invthu su I returned that could Jimmy stretched, and then, letting his arms drop, engine-soiled fingers, She did regard her gloved 
touch th sighed like the furnace whereof Mr. Shakespeare spoke fingers furtively while her father shook hands with 

I suppos lot of them in one of his plays. Jimmy. 

“Oh. I saw a fe iid Jimmy. in a tone that in- ‘“*I wonder,” he thought, “if I will ever see her “Much obliged,” he said, and climbed into the 
timated that he was being commendably modest. again.” driver’s seat. As the electric starter whirred, the 

“Tt it true e demanded, “that now and then A nrathematician might have calculated Jimmy’s most beautiful girl in the world bent toward Jimmy, 
\ ‘ | wit o left?” chance of meeting Elizabeth Marston again socially “Have you registered at Liberty Hall — on the 

Jimmy hesita i |! came the picture as one in a thousand, and his chance of showing Common, yet?” she asked. 
of a waitres ttle caf Brest who was good- character in a crisis at the same time and thereby Jimmy shook his head. 
lool til she miled. And while he hesitated impressing Edward Marston, as one in a million, <A “Oh, you must!” she commanded. “I’m there 
Jane S t smiled, as if demonsivrate that she chance in a million, however, is the stuff dreams are Tuesdays and Thursdays.” 
coul unit made of. Jimmy got his in a very humdrum and The car got under way and Jimmy was left, to gaze 

Ph d t » im much for false teeth,” he re- prosaic way. after it until it disappeared in a final cloud of dust, 
torted cl lrous implication, “But One thing army life had given him was a body that taking his heart with it. It was as weil that his 
\ don't Lice eth, anyway.” required physical exertion bevond the demands of — heart did not have ears. 

J St ts eves flashed. But her voice was the ribbon counter. Every Sunday, he trolleved “Who was it?” demanded Marsion, who asked that 
rest except for the hint of sarcasm. “Because out into the suburbs and then struck out on long question many times a day. ' 
they're so beautiful, I suppose? hikes. On a thrice-red-lettered Sunday, which hap- “Heavenly days!” exclaimed Elizabeth. “I dont 

It's not that,” said Jimm “It’s because they pened to be the second in December, Jimmy, striding even remember his name. I danced with him af 

n't keep their mouths open all the time. along one of those lonely roads that make one wonder — the Hostess House at Devens and he walked all over 

They certainly hated each other \ malign destiny what other states must be like if Massachusetts is me.” 

ud brought them together and the economic aspects thickly settled, happened upon a stalled roadster. This, however, was not to be the end of the episode. 

thie ation condemned them to spending eight \ moment later he identified the hapless motorist Marston, passing through the store the very next 

thir tutes in each other's society every as his employer. The latter was standing beside morning, caught a glimpse of Jimmy. 
except Sund Outside of business hours they the upthrust hocd staring at the engine, which he “You're the chap that helped [Continued on page 63| 
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Everything was perfectly lovely and serene ahead. 


Mr. Crothers was as cheerful and chipper as a bird store 


Man Who Wouldn’t Make Enemies 


Last month Mr. Kelly told of a man who wouldn't make 
friends. Do you recognize these types, so sharply and 
clearly drawn? Amazing revelations they are- -of men 
you meet in business every day; true human documents 


ROM early man- 
hood, Hay Ww ard 
Crothers always 
seemed to take a 
peculiar tack in the mat- 
ter of friendships. 
There were numerous persons that he genuinely liked, 
I think, but there were a great many more whose friend- 
ship he craved simply because he feared that if they 
were not his friends they might some day be his ene- 
mies. He had a dread of enemies that was like a super- 
stition. It was as if he feared that every enemy might 
contrive to cast a taboo upon him and exert some per- 
manent malign influence over his life. Moreover, 
he appeared to have an idea that an enemy would get 
others, and that he must avoid an enemy as cautiously 
as he would the germ of bubonic plague. His fear of 
enemies was not unlike some men’s fear of the liquor 
habit. They dare not take even one drink, lest they 
eventually become drink slaves. 
Even a man of conspicious inconsequence loomed up 
before Crothers as a person of grave importance, once 
there was any danger of incurring his serious dis- 


by Fred C. Kelly 


Iustration by Winemiller and Miller 


pleasure. Never once did it seem to dawn upon him 
that an enemy is quite likely to be a perfectly harm- 
less institution, and that the right kind of enemies 
may even prove a downright boon in the way of giving 
a man a proper status in a community. For example, 
think what a delightful thing it would have been to 
have the deep personal enmity of Count von Bernstorff 
at the time he was sent away from these shores! What 
better recommendation of good citizenship would any- 
body want than to have it generally noised about that 
Bernstorff had a serious grudge against him? It is 


in every 
community and in every 
neighborhood To be 
the friend of certam per 
places under 

SUSPICION ; but to be their 
enemy is almost proof positive that one has never done 
anything worse than tell the truth ordone his duty. And 
the less desirable a man is as a friend, 


the same way 


sons one 


usually the less 
dangerous he is as an enemy. 

But Hayward Crothers had his own ideas about 
enemies. He not only sought the friendship of every 
body, but he did it with an obviousness that often de 
feated his purpose and made him a good deal of a joke. 
When he spoke a word of encouragement to anybody, 
with genuine sincerity, there was-.always the suspicion 
that it was just some of Crothers’ hot air. 

Crothers was born with the makings of a good per- 
sonality. He was well set up, had an agreeable voice, 
good features and good breeding. If he had not been 
so intent on making friends—or, rather, so afraid of 
not making them—he would have had sincere friends 
a-plenty. But people resent the [Continued on page 56). 
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Something for N othing 


Jurian Discovers the Happy Ending 


UDGE HARRIS, who | led over what 

| ! box i magistrate’s 

e ‘ i a ed mal th hawk 
! e a ( med whit in land 

he \s 1 tlse om real 

ite business and d sidde-Line of fire surance, 
court-room conve ent sit ted in the 

r of his busine | | furnished 

ly with three i e tables, some single chairs, 

id a number of t { nents of torture for wit- 
nesses and spectator vn as etl ° 

The judge past enty, nd in rather feeble 
healt! For that Frederick Jurian had been 

omip lled to ry I cy ! ht n the bri k cell 
of the 1 l ey for hich Hazel 
Kernon | l | ipl ia {in Foxlake some time 
after ten cloe 1 t nt constabl flatls refused 
to wake up tl | to ad Jurian to bail. 

There was another characteristic of the judge, which 
LaBonne recited bluntly to the young prisoner. Mr. 
Harris was t the habit of ta cha ces upon his 
own judgment It was fa er, he held, to turn 
cases Ove t rand rv for their verd This, 
weording, | LaBonr m it mean for anv accused 
i i ho « i tL the juired bail, a long wait 
in jail Jurian too far depressed to realize what 
the imnformat nplied He shrugged | shoulders 
noncommiutta further n n lawver that 
i re was a cifh It case ahead of him. 

“But there’s one thing about Judge Harris,”” went 
on the lawvet At least he n't afraid of the Old 
ridges They couldn't influen him one iota against 
what he thought was hisduty. ] don’t know as that 
will help any though.” he concluded, surly. For 
durian still clu { the palpabl falsehood LaBonne 
saw it) that there had been nobody else ia his room on 
the night, or morning, of the explosion at the Oldridge 
Store No threat heedling or adjuration of the law 
yer’s could shake the young man’s insistence on this 
point 

Next morning. after Jurian’s arrest, the court-room 


on time of nine o’clock, 
brought in by 


by tore the SESS 


was pa ked | ng 
When Jurian was the con- 


by Freeman Tilden 


Part VII 


“Well, what about this?” began Judge Harris, with- 
out. formality. “What about it, Mr. Irving? This 
voung man is charged with entering the Oldridge Store, 
destroving the safe and stealing, let’s see —” 

“Over seven hundred dollars!” interrupted Samuel 
Oldridge. He -_” 

“You'll have a chance to talk later, if you want to,” 
said the judge with a glance which sent the stout store- 
keeper back into his seat with a thud. 

* Well, judge,” began Irving, “it was this way. The 
safe in Mr. Oldridge’s store was burgled yesterday 
morning. I didn’t hear it. I live too far away. But 
Mr. Oldridge, senior, came after me, and I seen the 
window lock busted which the 
thief pried open. I didn’t think of Mr. Jurian’s being 
connected with it, of course, till Mr. Oldridge begun 
to tell me how the young man came to town under 
well, judge, you know about 
We went 
to the young man’s room and found this bag in his 
closet. We talked with Miss Blair, and she told us 
how the bag was found with Mr. Jurian by Miss Hes- 
keth, the morning she picked him up on the side of the 


damage, and seen a 


queer circumstances 
that because we got the warrant from you. 


road. Miss Hesketh gave it to her to keep, after she 
had had Mr. Blair he ought to be here in court by 
this time seal it up with a sort of steel ring. 


so it couldn’t be opened. I found out to-day that Mr. 
Jurian was over at East Marion trying to borrow money 
from Mr. Whitehead, of the bank there, but he didn’t 
get it aoe 

“T don’t think you need go into it. I know about 
what the circumstances are,” interrupted the judge. 
“We better proceed to examine the witnesses and get 
the story from them.” 


The inquiry went on briskly, but with that in- 
formality of the magistrate’s court in a country 
town which gets at the truth more often, per- 


haps, than the stiff, disconcerting formality of 


the city and superior courts. 
Miss Kernon took a bit of paper from her hand- 
bag and scribbled on it. She chose a favorable 
moment, and got it to Jurian by the hand of Mr. 
LaBonne. Jurian read the words: “Don’t worry 
about this silly bucolic business here, Fred. We'll 
furnish bail for you, and get a real lawyer from the 
city, who'll settle it in no time before the grand jury, 
or whatever they call it. It’s really exciting, though, 
isn’t it?” 

Jurian looked over at the beautiful girl after he read 
the note. She met his eyes with a promising smile and 
a little shake of her head, as though she were merely 
amused, as he ought to be, by the proceedings. And 
yet, as Jurian sometimes glanced at her, as witness 
followed witness, he thought he saw her hands clenched 
and a nervous shudder pass over her, now and then. 
She changed her position constantly, now resting both 
elbows on the back of the seat before her, then throw- 
ing herself back suddenly and staring hard at young 
Oldridge, who, when he saw her, simpered, much 
pleased, in return, 

. 
ne pea got during a lull, the spectators saw Arm- 
and LaBonne rise quickly to his feet. “Your 
honor,” he said nervously, “‘’ vegot a refractory client,” 
He grinned, with wry face, as he spoke, and the judge. 
nodding with a smile, replied, “I can see that, Mr 
LaBonne. What do you want me to do about it? 

“Your honor,” went on the attorney, “I am an 
officer of this court, before everything. Perhaps I 
take myself and my profession a little too seriously, 
but I feel called on to secure justice in the shortest and 
quickest way possible. I say my client is refractory. 
He has not, and will not tell me the truth. Your honor, 
I absolutely feel that Mr. Jurian could save the State’s 
time and money, and bring this case to an end at once, 
by the simple means of producing an alibi.” 

There was a murmur all around the room. 





stable, and placed at the right of Judge 
Harris’s chair, he looked out dazedly at the 


people in front. It couldn’t seem to come 


home to him as real Serious as his situa- 
tion undoubtedly was, he couldn’t yet make 
himself feel it lo be connected with seem- 
ingly incontrovertible evidence with a 
crime of which he had never dreamed: to be 
confronted with a black bag filled with bur- 
lar’s tools, of whi h he had never known 


the existence, and barely remembered the 
menti Miss Blair; and to have this 
bag definitely placed as his property by his 


sweetheart it was too sudden an 


m of by 


own 


| 
overturn of the realities, 


N the settees for witnesses, at Jurian’s 
Or: hand, were both Hazel Kernon, to 
whose perfectly tailored gown all the fem- 
inine eves made a devout pilgrimage, and 
behind her, at the end of the bench, Dorothy 
Blair, pale, huddled up, the picture of de 
spair. Joe McKenzie was at Dorothy's side. 
Now and then good fellow 
put his big hand upon the girl's, and whisper 


Jurian saw the 


I grieve not. 
Grows with the years, and with them yours shall grow. 


The Recompense 


by Robert Nichols 


F it should hap, I being summoned hence 


To an unknown and all too hazardous bourne, 


One should bring news charged with this heavy sense: 


He has gone further and cannot return, 


Waste not your hour in weary “Why?” and “Whence?” 


In grief that my young years be compted so - 
Nor should you. My recompense 


For England’s fairest, her best belov’d lands, 
Her watchful hills, her slumb’rous trees and streams 
Shall surely teach a heart that understands 


What depth and amplitude of noble dreams 


She gives, and how content into her hands 


| vield the little life without her seems. 


The judge stared at LaBonne and repeated, 
“An alibi. Well let him prove one. Why 
shouldn’t he? A man accused of a serious 
crime would be only too quick to adduce 
such testimony, I should think, Mr. La- 
Bonne.” 

“There was somebody in Jurian’s room, 
yesterday morning, at the very time of the 
explosion,” went on the lawyer, in a loud 
voice, shaking his finger at Jurian. “I can 
get no satisfaction out of this young man. 
He has practically confessed to me that it 
is so, but now, for some mysterious reason, 
he denies it — Mr. Jurian you are in a 
most serious predicament, I can tell you. 
Who, sir, was in your room at the hotel 
when the explosion was heard by you, 
yesterday morning? I demand that you 
tell the court.” 

““Was there somebody with you, young 
man?” asked Judge Harris, peering at 
Jurian over his spectacles. Then he added 
quickly, reassuming his judicial capacity, 
“You don’t have to answer that. But it 
seems to me, young man, it seems to me, 





to her, and sometimes the response was a 


faint attempt at a smile. And again, Joe’s eyes turned 


toward voung Oldridge, who was on the settee with 
Hazel. and toward Samuel Oldridge, with fierce hatred. 
Just before the judge came in, LaBonne seated him 
lf beside Jurian and made one last effort ‘You've 
got au alibi, [ know,” he said Why don’t vou use 
it and cut this thu short? If it’s a sound one, that 
will hold water ll be back in vour store in half an 
hour — and needed there, I should thin! 
Jurian shook his head, and replied, “I can’t do it.” 
*Well.”’ said the lawver, “If vou won’t, you won’t. 
ll do what I can for you But that won’t be much. 
Here comes th judge, Stand up,” 





Your honor.” said LaBonne, “I ask that these 
spectators who have no business with the court be 
cleared from the room.” 

The judge looked over his spectacles, surprised, 
‘Your reason, Mr. LaBonne?” he asked. ‘“‘We don’t 
usually forbid them to be present, if they’re quiet.” 

For reply, LeBonne went to the judge and whispered 
tohim. But Mr. Harris shook hishead. “No, Idon’t 
see any good reason,” he replied, firmly,and the curious 
spectators sighed with relief and settled back harder 
in their seats. 

LaBonne looked at Jurian 

Then he sat down, 


hard for a moment. 


that if I were you ——” 

Jurian was bending forward, clutching the arms of 
his chair. In precisely the same attitude, except that 
her hands were clasped tightly in front of her, Hazel 
Kernon gazed at Jurian. Their eyes met. Dorothy 
Blair had aroused from her crumpled attitude, and, 
with lips apart, also searched Jurian’s face eagerly. 

“There was nobody. I was alone,” answered Jurian, 
steadily. 

LaBonne threw down his hands impatiently. “Oh, 
well, the young man should know whether or not he 
was alone,” said the judge, coolly. “As it is, youns 
man, I think there is ample [Continued on page 3 
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Lois Meredith 


royalty into the motion pictures 


ad 
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by S Meredith went to Belgium armed with a motion picture story in which an 
American girl was the leading figure. But the other characters in the story were 
1s interesting. Sheadded, for instance, the King and Queen of Belgium and the 
i Mr. Hoover and Cardinal Mercier 


i she is seen in the small 


almost ¢ 
Duc de Brabant and the Princess Marie-José anc 
and innumerable honest-lo-goodness heroes, with one of whon | 
picture above. This gentleman was wounded eighteen limes in one day. But il isn'l | 
all war-ridden Belgium in the picture. It’s the races al Ostend, and the brilliant social 
life in Brussels, and it is beauty and adventure and romance! It is going lo fell us a | 
lol aboul Belgium, and il also fells us a lot aboul the worth of a new idea. Itis some- | 
thing new in pictures, where we thought the last novelly had been discovered long ago. 
| 
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The young American actress who beguiled 









. oa has been play- 
 ingrecentlyin Lon- 
don in the leading 
role of Alber! de Con- 
ville’s “Joy Bells,” 
bul thal Pas nol 
enough. The world 
was loo full of a nuni- 
ber of fhinas lhal were 
1} 


ripe for he molton 


piclures, and so 
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Talks With A Great American 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Critics of His Boys 


ls recorded by John J. Leary, Jr 


rey ql im Colonel Roose 


tu who sought 


ulvir o the War, “its 
‘ f,et In as you 
V ld like t et un, but get in!” 
On f R It be Kermit 
ot m i mmission the British 
arn from wil e later ti ferred to Pershing’s 
fore Kern { ti service ol another 
power ! from Sinn Fein and 
pro-Germa 1} ‘ eclared it to 
be inpatri | l pl dent's son to 
serve under th fl f anothe country, crif 
ism whicl rou i e Colonel's wre 
“TIT do not care } | or where my 
boy inv ot! ‘ bo fight, so long 
as the lo fi declared “The im 
portant hin . the fighting and 
that they are fight Cermal 
Three of my bovs are in the American 
army and in American uniforms. his one 
i gon to fieht British uniform It 
does not muke a difference to me what 
uniform they fight Phe ma n point is they 
are fighting, and I « are continental 
whether the figl \ kee uniforms or 
Britis! miforms, of 1 their night shirts, 0 
long as thev are fightin That’s the main 
point thes ire wiht : 
UST the same, the departure of the boys 
J had its effect on the Colonel. He was 


more thoughtful and at times gave little hints 
that he did not expect to see them all again. 


Better than most men, he realized that war means 
leath, and that modern war justifies Sherman's fa- 
mous SUvile. 

“Those infernal jacks!” he declared one day. 
Criticizing me for allowing my boy to go into the 
British army and talking as though I permitted my 
boys to go to war for tne personal glory that might 


infernal jacks do not know what 
modern war is like! Nor what shell fire is like! 

“Tt isn’t pleasant for me or any other father who 
knows the fearful things a high explosive shell will 
do, to think of his boys being exposed to them 
to think that at the moment they may be lying dis- 


No-Man’'s-Land — but this is war. I 
7. 


come to me! lhe 


emboweled in 
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hope and pray 


The Well-known Vewspaperman Kept 
{ Diary Wherein He Put These 
Famous Conversations With T. R. 


that they'll all come back, but before 


God, I'd rather none come back than that one, able 
I pray God will send 


to 


go, had 


stayed at home. 







them back to me safe and sound, but in my 
heart I know it is almost too much for me to 
hope for. I know mv boys. I know they 
will do their part. That means danger. 

“T miss them, their mother misses them, their 
But let me tell you their wives 
are bricks — every one of them. They are splen- 
did — just as splendid as their mother. I tell 
you I have been blessed not only in my boys, but 
in the young women my boys chose for wives.” 


wives miss them. 


GAIN, an Oklahoma editor aroused his ire by 
l charging editorially that “* Roosevelt's boys 
were enjoying soft snaps in safe berths.” A rival 
editor wired the attack to the Colonel with a 
request for an answer. 

“The infernal cur,” he snapped when he read 
the wire, “the infernal curs who dare say that my 
boys, every one of them in combat service, have 
shirked their duty with the aid of my supposed in- 
fluence. The infernal cur how dare he say that 
of an American father! That man’s a ghoul! I 
won't dignify him by replying to his contemptible 


attack, but I'd like to have him here for just 
three minutes! He'd wish he was in the front 
line trench or some other comparatively com- 
fortable place. The infernal cur!” 

The Colonel was “mad” from toes to top- 
knot, but in a moment he relaxed a bit. 

“T’'m foolish, I suppose,” said he, “to allow 
a creature like. that to annoy me, but—well, God had 
a reason for everything he created and I suppose he 
created fellows like this that we might better appreci- 
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ate the decency in the great, big, preponderating 
majority.” 

It was on his boys — and girls — that his mind 
was in the dark days of February, 1918, 
when he was near to death in Roosevelt 

‘ Hospital. 

“You had us worried,” I told him 

on my first visit to the convalescent room. 

“Well,” said he, “I was not worried 

about myself. I was not thinking of 
myself. I was thinking of my four boys. 
I tell you I am mighty proud of my boys 
and” — after a momentary pause — “‘just as proud 
of my two fine girls.” 


HIS pride in the boys became more and more 
manifest as frequent reports began to come back 
from the front of their valor. Always affable to 
strangers, he fairly beamed — that is the best way 
to describe it —at the visitor who was thoughtful 
enough to ask, “‘How are the boys?” 

Sometimes the question would from 
one in a crowd, as it did one day out in St. Louis. 
Answering it, he made ten thousand people laugh. 

“IT met Peter Dunne the other day,” he said. “You 
all know Peter Dunne — ‘Mr. Dooley,’ you know. 
Well, Dunne said: ‘Colonel, you want to watch out. 
The first thing you know they'll be putting the name 
of Roosevelt on the map.’ ” 

He enjoyed the story and the laughs it raised, but 
he was never without the thought that the boys were 
in danger. 

“Gray was right,” he said, when told Ted Jr. was 
in a hospital. “You remember his line, “The paths 
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of glory lead but to the grave.’ He is not danger- 
ously hurt, but I cannot expect all will escape. I can 
only h ype.” : 

The end of the hope that all would return came 
to the Colonel one July night at Sagamore Hill. Phil 
‘Thompson, the resident correspondent at Oyster Bay, 
had called to ask about a cable message to the New 
York Sun from Raymond G. Carroll, one of its men 
at the front. 

“IT have here,” he told him, “a cable message to 
The Sun. The censor has cut it some, so that it is 
blind. It reads ‘Watch Oyster Bay for.” Have you 
any idea what it means?” 

“Something has happened to one of the boys,” he 
answered. “It cannot be Ted and it cannot be Archie, 
for both of them are recovering from wounds. It is 
not Kermit, for he’s not in the danger zone just at 
the moment. So it must be Quentin. However, 
we must say nothing of this to his mother to-night.” 


Confirmation cf his fears came early the next morn- 
ing. The Colonel took the blow exactly as one would 
expect him to take it. 

“IT must tell his mother,” he said. 

When. he returned, a few minutes later, he gave to 
Thompson the wonderful comment, expressing the 
joy of Quentin’s parents that their boy had had his 
chance to do his bit before he was called to go. 

The next day, despite what he must have been 
suffering, the, Colonel kept anengagement to speak 
at the Republican Convention in Saratoga. 

“It is my duty to go there,” he said. 

To the stranger, Colonel Roosevelt gave no sign of 
his bitter affliction. Those who knew him best saw, 
however, that the blow had slowed him down. Not 
that he paraded his grief — even to them. That grief 
was a secret, sacred thing — to be exhibited to none. 

Not long after, Captain Archie, crippled in arm and 
leg, came home. His coming gave the Colonel relief, 


Poison Gas 


OF 
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for the young man was in much better shape than had 

been anticipated, and the doctors were strong in as- 

surances that his recovery would be nearly complete. 

When he was well enough to leave the hospital he and 

the Colonel ““chummed”™ about town and Oyster Bay. 

“Colonel,” I said one day, “ Archie is making splen 

did progress. I just saw him running down the street. 
He runs as well as any boy. I congratulate you.” 

“Thank vou, Jack,” he re plic d. * The 
working wonders. In the early days of the War he'd 
have lost arm and leg if not his life. As it is, he’s 
coming around splendidly. 

“And Ted I've just had a letter from a regular 
army officer who says Ted’s as good an officer as there 
is in the regular establishment. He's been 
lieutenant-colonel, you know. Isn’t that 
Kermit’s doing well too.” 7 

But the dead boy*— the eagle whose 
him to the heart — he did not mention. 
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Germany’s Broken Pledge—A Crime and a Blunder in One 


HERE is no doubt that 
Germany, as a signatory 
of the Second Hague Con- 
ference in 1902, agreed 
not to use poison gas in future wars; 
yet she broke her pledge (as she 
broke other pledges) and made 
preparations during the decade pre- 
ceding the great conflict to employ 
all the resources of modern chemistry 
in her struggle for world conquest. 
With characteristic thoroughness and 
with extreme secrecy she mobilized her laboratories, 
her scientists, calling upon them to discover new 
methods of battlefield destruction that would give the 








Teutonic armies a terrible supremacy over their 
chemiles. 
And this supremacy — infamous supremacy — was 


gained overwhelmingly, so that when the Kaiser was 
ready to strike, in the summer of 1914, he had at his 
disposal agencies for the wholesale poisoning of armies 
that had never been dreamed of in the history of the 
world. 

So horrible were the possibilities of slaughter and 
human torture involved in these poison gas prepara- 
tions that the Allies refused to credit vague rumors of 
what was coming. For months before the Huns 
launched their first gas attack at Ypres (1915) the 
British secret service had received warnings that such 
an attack was impending; but Englishmen refused 
to take these warnings seriously or to make prepara- 
tions for gas defense. It was incredi- 
ble to this race of good sportsmen that 
a nation calling itself civilized could 
deliberately pursue so treacherous 
and ignoble a way to victory. 

But the Germans had chosen this 
way, and, if they had not blundered 
in it, as they blundered in many other 
respects — witness their stupid vio- 
lation of Belgium (which brought 
England into the War) and their 
stupid submarine campaign (which 
brought America in) — they might 
have been victorious over the Allies, 
who were taken entirely by surprise, 
and were helpless against this new 
and ghastly weapon. 

I may remark here that the casual- 
ties suffered by the thirty American 
divisions that reached France and 
took part in the fighting were ap- 
proximately thirty per cent. of the 
total casualties sustained. It is true 
that not over three per cent. of these 
poison gas casualties resulted in 
deaths, but the horrible injuries done 
to our troops through this temporary 
disablement indicate sufficiently what 
a terrible new weapon this was. 

It is interesting to consider why 
the Germans, having gained an 
overwhelming advantage, threw it 
away when victory was within their 
grasp. Here were the Huns, after 
years of laboratory investigation, possessed of a 
fornidable military secret; yet,they failed to make 
efl.ent use of it. Why? Alone among nations of 





Members of the U. S. 


by Cleveland Moffett 


the earth they knew how to produce and use toxic 
gases that would annihilate whole regiments. This 
was literally true. The bravest French and English 
soldiers, without gas masks or gas protection, must 
have melted away before these poison clouds (as 
thousands of them did melt away at Ypres in agony) 
like men armed only with bows and arrows against 
the attack of machine gunners. Germany was sure 
to win. Why did she not win? 

There was, iirst, the general reason that God does 
not allow evil to prevail on this earth; those whom 
He wishes to destroy He first makes mad; and it was 
fated that Germany should lose the War. Further- 
more, the Germans played their poison gas cards 
bunglingly. 


OW did Germany bungle? How did she throw 
away her chances in this matter of peison gas? 

The answer is that the Huns lacked the courage 
of their wickedness. They made their first gas attack 
on too small a scale. It is conceded now by highest 
military authorities that if the Germans had launched 
their first attack over an extended front, several miles 
instead of less than a single mile, they could have 
walked right through the British lines, for there 


would have been only dead and dying men to oppose 
them. 


What could the most valiant do, after breath- 
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Signal Corps working 
a gas-infested region in France 


ing into their lings innocent air that turned out to 
be the fire of hell? And if the German armies had 
broken the Allied line on that historic summer day 






(April 22, 1915) they could have crumpled 
the English up against the sea and in- 
flicted upon their adversaries an irremedi- 
able disaster. They would without asingle 
question have won the War. 

A second reason for their failure to snatch victory 
was due apparently to German fear of the Franken- 
stein monster that their chemists had created, but had 
not yet learned fully to control. They were afraid 
of their own poison gas. There is no evidence that 
the Germans had provided their soldiers with gas 
masks at the time of this first attack; they depended 
for safety upon the wind which must blow these 
deadly clouds away from them, toward the enemy. 
Had the wind shifted suddenly the poison gas clouds 
would have rolled back upon the Kaiser’s men and 
destroyed them. In other words, with all their 
boasted military efficiency in numberless little things 
the Huns were inept and inefficient in this supremely 
big thing. Their poison gas surprise, which might 
have settled the fate of the world for centuries to 
come, proved to be only a half-baked surprise. They 
started to do something before they were ready to 
do it, before they really knew how to do it. Once 
more they lost the War through sheer stupidity! 

This opinion is contained in an official report re- 
cently issued by the Assistant Secretary of War, in 
whith reference is made to the first German gas attack 
(with chlorine) at Ypres: 

“This chlorine, which floated in a pale greenish- 
yellow cloud upon the defenseless Canadian troops 
at Ypres, with such terrible effect, 


was the first gas used. Chlorine, 
though easy to obtain, the prin- 


cipal source of supply being common 
table salt, was, from the standpoint 
of strategy, far from being the ideal 
gas of warfare. Troops could be 
quickly and easily protected frem 
it. But even as it was, only lack of 
faith in their new weapon prevented 
the Germans from winning the wer 
with it then and there. Had they 
brought into the fighting a sufficient 
supply of chlorine, they might have 
gassed their way to Paris in short 
order. In fact, they brought to the 
line an almost negligible supply, and 
they themselves were insufficiently 
protected to go through their own 
gas and follow up the attack. By 
the time they were able to renew gas 
warfare the French and British had 
equipped themselves with masks 
which were sufficient to protect men 
against chlorine.” 

A further explanation of this Ger- 
man failure was given me by an 
American officer who was in France 
with our poison gas troops. 

“The Germans were hampered in 
making ready for their first gas at- 


in tack,” he said, “by the necessity of 


keeping their plans a profound secret. 
They had never been able to experi- 
ment adequately with their poison gas on a large 
scale, as in army maneuvers; in fact, they had never 
tried it under actual war conditions until the battle 
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suarded, even within the War Department, that for 
months the plant was referred to vaguely as the Gun- 
powder Reservation. Only one man knew in full 
detail what was happening there, and he (backed by 
General Crozier, then Chief of Ordnance) was risking 
everything on the soundness of his judgment. 

In the rush of vast war preparations this little 
chemical enterprise received small attention, the gen- 
eral idea being that it might involve an expenditure 
of $100,000 or so. Imagine then the astonishment 
of various high of- 
ficials on learning, 
early in 1918, that 
this young officer, 
acting in co-opera- 
tion with French 
and English experts 
and with the valua- 
ble co-operation of 
the Department of 


Mines, had gone 
ahead and con- 


structed and made 
ready for operation 
on a great scale a 
plant, 
now known as the 
Edgewood Arsenal, 
that called for the 
expenditure. of 
$30,000,000! As a 
matter of fact, up 
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It was like putting on a play without re 
hearsals Of course it failed.” 
gas secret was given to the 


at Y pres 


As soon as this poison 
world, all nations began frantic preparations to follow 
the Teutonic lead they must learn to defend them- 
selves against this terrible agency of destruction and, 


Here it should be noted that 
unlike Germany, had never en- 


if possible, to use it 
the United States, 
tered into any agreement not to use poison gas in war- 
fare At the Hag Conference referred to, Captain 
Mahan (later Admiral Mahan, a world-famous -au- 
thority mn iternational affairs) who represented 
America. had refused to renounce the use of toxic 
gases, saving that he would not bind his country to 
a step the importance of which could not be estimated, 
was wrapped in obscurity. 


since the whole subject 


i American military authorities were free to 
J develop this new weapon if they saw fit to do so; 
For a long time the Wash- 
ington authorities frowned upon the use of poison 


but such was not the case. 


gas and discouraged a suggestion made by some of the 
vounger Ordnance officers that tear gas be employed 
in our 1916 Mexican expedition. The thing was 
altogether barbarous, it was felt, and no action was 
taken looking toward the entrance of America into 
the poison gas field. 

Meantime, as the months passed and it became evi- 
dent, early in 1917, that we could not keep out of the 
War, these younger officers, well informed as to the 
poison gas situation in Europe, realized that we must 
be prepared in this respect, and soon after war was 
declared one of them took a step that well illustrates 
our national quality of individual self-reliance. Pro- 
ceeding quietly, so as not to arouse opposition, and 
revealing as little as possible of his ultimate purpose, 
this officer succeeded in obtaining two blanket orders, 
one to build a gas shell filling plant, the other for the 
procurement and manufacture of filling material. 
These orders were in blank, as to expense and loca- 
tion, because the officer himself had only the most 
general ideas as to the details of his task. He simply 
knew that America must be ready to carry on a suc- 
cessful poison gas campaign against the Germans. 
As to his very busy superior officers, they understood 
that he was conducting some chemical experiments 
up near Baltimore on a neck of land between the 
Gunpowder and the Bush rivers, and let it go at that. 

So carefully were these poison gas preparations 


to the signing of the Armistice the outlay for this plant 
in cost and operation was $58,000,000. And _ this 
was in addition to various smaller plants for necessary 
chemicals and toxic compounds at Philadelphia, 
Stamford, Conn., Bound Brook, N. J., Charlestown, 
W. Va., Saltville, Va., Niagara Falls, and elsewhere. 
All these were rushed through to successful completion, 
one may say, by the faith and energy of one man! 

The excellence of this work is shown by the fact 
that at the signing of the Armistice America was 
making more poison gas than France and England 
together, and was turning out six times as much mustard 
gas (this may be called the king of poison gases) as the 
Germans were making, although they had been work- 
ing at it for two years. Besides this America manu- 
factured over 5,400,000 gas masks, of which 2,600,000 
vere delivered to our troops in France. 

American chemists also analyzed and tested hundreds 
of substances to see whether they could be made to 
yield new and more effective battle gases; and I can 
state on the highest authority that, as a result of these 
experiments, there were discovered several gases and 
toxic products (now preciously guarded military 
secrets) that possess greater formidableness, taken 
in connection with a new method of gas attack, than 
anything used in the War. Had the fighting been 
prolonged until the summer of 1919, America would 
have struck a poison gas blow at the enemy that would 
have come as a staggering surprise which the German 
armies could scarcely have withstood. I have been 
informed as to the general nature of this surprise; 
in fact, I have seen a photograph of an experimental 
attack made at the Lakehurst, (N, J.) Proving Ground, 
in which this discovery was tested cn a large scale. 
and it is evident that this gas development must 
have caused horrible casualties among the Teutons. 


HIS discovery might have inflicted a great 
military disaster upon Germany,” said my in- 
formant, an officer in the Chemical Warfare Section, 
who held a high command with our special gas troops 
in France. 

He added that this particular gas development 
was the joint discovery of England and America and 
would have been employed by both nations in a si- 
multaneous blow against the Huns. 

“This new gas owes its military effectiveness,” he 
explained, “not to its greater deadliness, as compared 
with other poison gases, but to the fact that no gas 
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mask in existence at the time of the Armistice would 
protect a soldier against it.”’ 

“You mean that a soldier wearing one of the or. 
dinary masks would, nevertheless, have breathed this 
poison gas into his lungs?” I asked. 

“Exactly. It would have been as if he had worn 
no mask.” 

“How about American soldiers or English soldiers 
using this new what would have protected 
them?” 

“They would have worn special masks that we were 
perfecting wiren the War ended. These masks were 
part of our secret. No doubt the Germans would 
have ultimately learned to make such masks, but, 
meantime, they would have suffered frightful losses, 
You understand there is a constant struggle between 
the poison gas maker who discovers some new toxic 
offensive and the mask maker who then works out an 
adequate defense. It’s like the progressive rivalry 
between the manufacturers of projectiles and manu- 
facturers of armor plate.” 


gas - 


HE year 1918 witnessed frantic efforts by the 

Germans‘to increase the efficiency of their poison 
gas campaign, and many chemical “stunts” were at- 
tempted by them, some of these being neither clever 
nor successful, but all calling for incessant watchful- 
ness on the part of the Allies. Flame-projecting 
machines were developed, and various smoke devices: 
also incendiary projectiles and shells that were de- 
signed to burst and scatter in the air minute particles 
of solid poisons. 

In order to keep abreast of these novelties in fright- 
fulness it was necessary to have gas officers trained to 
investigate each new development. These officers 
were required to study the features of every gas attack, 
to gather fragments of exploded gas shells and draw 
conclusions, by observing calibers and markings, as 
to the chemical contents. For example, a trained 
observer, on picking up a fragment bearing a double 
vellow cross, would know that this had come from a 
special kind of mustard gas shell. These investigators 
developed to an extraordinary degree their sense of 
smell, just as tea-tasters develop their sense of taste, 
so that they were able to recognize by its special odor 
every gas and chemical used by the enemy. 

In pursuit of such necessary information these gas 
officers were often called upon to take perilous chances. 
Thus in February, 1918, the Germans tried a new plan 
of attack in the hope of deceiving their adversaries; 
they bombarded some front-line trenches near Cambrai 
with high-explosive shells which tore up huge craters 
in the ground with crashing detonations, and at the 
same time, under cover of these explosions, they 
dropped over two hundred large gas bombs, hoping 
that the presence of the latter would be undetected 
until the poison gas had done its work. 





al the front, all dressed up in his 
gas mask 


*Tom” 
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In this case it was the business of a gas officer to 
determine immediately what percentage of gas shells 
the Germans were using here; and this inyolved crawl- 
ing out over the bombarded area in broad daylight 
with scarcely any cover and studying the comparative 
size of the craters so as to decide how many were made 
by high explosive shells and how many (the small 
craters) by gas shells. 

Another dangerous duty of these investigators was 
to open and analyze German gas shells that had never 
exploded, either because they had never been fired or 
because they had failed to explode, after being shot 
from the batteries, as happens with “duds.” As soon 
as an enemy ammunition dump was captured a gas 
officer would search through the piles for indications 
of chemical warfare preparations, and while thus en- 
gaged ne would usually find himself under fire of enemy 
guns, for the retreating Germans would pound away 
at their own abandoned dumps, sometimes from a 
distance of eight or nine miles, in the hope of blowing 
up their pursuers. And often they would conceal 
inside the dumps delayved-action fuses adjusted with 
fiendish precision to explode after eight or twenty- 


four or even seventy-two hours, when a corrosive 
liquid had gradually eaten through a wire restraining 
a needle that would ultimately snap forward into the 
detonator. Then the whole aump would flame up 
to heaven with a blast like an earthquake. The flashes 
of these exploding dumps were visible for a dozen miles. 

The chemicals obtained from German poison gas 
shells (opened with infinite precautions, for there was 
no telling what would be found or how the stuff would 
act) were examined at five well-equipped laboratories 
maintained behind the lines by the British (one), 
the French (two), and the Americans (two). 


A® soon as a new poison was detected a complete 
analysis was made and the facts reported to all the 
Allies. Then the effects of this new substance were 
studied in an atmosphere artificially poisoned by the 
same chemicals; and the resistance of our respirators 
was tested (thanks to the devotion of volunteers) to 
make sure that our soldiers had adequate protection. 
This watchfulness often revealed the tendency of 
German gas experiments so that we were able to keep 
our gas defense months ahead of their gas offensive. 


9) 


It is well known that this gas ascendency established 
by American and Allied chemists was an importa) 

factor in breaking dowr the morale of the Germa 

armies. After long preparation they would put ove 

a gas attack that was supposed to be a complete and 
destructive surprise to the Allies, and it would prove 
to be quite innocuous because our chemists had out 
guessed their chemists. 

One result of the War is to explode thoroughly t) 
idea that German chemists are a 
the fact is that, man for man, invention for 
laboratory for laboratory, America met 
Germany in every branch of chemical warfare, 
at the start this was Germany's own game. 

[ have had the privilege of talking to an officer w! 
perhaps knows more about gas fighting than any man 
in the country, since he served for many months with 
the gas forces of France, England and America. Hi 
described graphically the projector method of ga 
attack adopted by the Germans in 1918 in place o: 
their original rolling-cloud attack. By this methou 
a great number of shells filled with poison gas were 
hurled simultaneously at a [Continued on page 5! 
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At Last We Escape 


More of the “Dawn Patrol” Adventures 


by Robert A. Ander SON, First Lieutenant, U.S. Air Service 


T was next day at about noon that 

Tillinghast arrived from the camp across 

the street. We had known each other 

only half a day, yet it was like meeting an old 
friend to see him again. Gunn, the Scotchman, joined 
our ranks at the same time. Rumors were soon afloat 
of an early. start for Germany, since now there were 
some eighteen or twenty of us in camp. The sooner 
the better, I thought to myself. I was tired of this 
flea-infested place. 

At about two o'clock that afternoon I saw Donaldson 
again. He was talking to Tillinghast when I caught 
sight of him, so I quickly joined the two for a chat. 
Donaldson was just on the point of leaving for his cell 
when I came upon them. He suggested that the two 
of us come along with him to meet Mandell. He did 
not think that the 


Illustrations by Wallace Morgan 


that none of the others heard. Then he went on saying 
something. Would I like to go along with them? 
That was it; they wanted me to join the party and 
escape with :cm, 

I collected my surprised wits as quickly as my 
excitement would permit. 

““Come on—the more the merrier!” 


I learned that Tillinghast was to come, too. So now 


it was all decided; there would be five in the party, 
four of us American flying officers, the fifth Rogers, 
the English corporal. 

We lost no time making preparations, 


T undressed and dressed again with all the 
clothing I could put on me. I donned three 
shirts, the two fiannelette Red Cross ones, 

then my own khaki on top. I could just button my 
jacket over it all. No danger of my freezing with all 
that on, I thought! I loaded my pockets with all the 
smaller articles they would hold. 

In my breeches pocket, right where it would be most 
handy, I stowed away my tiny compass 

Tt was six o’clock when at last we were ready. Dusk 
was settling down outside, but as there were still men 
about in the vard, we hoped that we would not be 
stopped by any of the guards. It seemed to me very 
risky business to be marching through the guard-room 
with overcoats and knapsacks on our arms. 

Off we marched, Donaldson leading again, across 
the yard, and once 








guard would stop us. Ai 
Mandell, he said, had 
been chatting with 
him in German and 
had won him over 
to being quite friend- 
ly. We agreed to go 
along and see what 
would happen. The 
three of us proceeded 
across the vard into 
the guard-room. 
Mandell rose to greet 
us. We all sat down, 
two on the floor and 
two on the bed. I 
squatted on the floor, 
near the one little 
window that over- 
looked the main gates 
and the courtyard. 

Tillinghast and I 
were, of course, most 
interested in the es- 
cape that our new 
friends had recently 
made. We plied them 
with question after 





question, until  fi- 
nally “-e had the 
whole story. Why 


not escape again ? 
The afternoon 
gradually wore away. 
e campfires were 
lit. I was standing 
Near one of them, 











helping to get <in- 
ner, when [ turned to find Mandell at my shoulder. 
They would be off that night, he told me quietly, so 


‘He walked-by within twenty yards of us, 
all unconscious of our presence” 


more entered the 
guard-room. Lamps 
had already been 
lighted inside. At the 
table, two Huns were 
lounging over the 
opposite sides of a 
checkerboard. Sev- 
eral others were 
seated around the 
table, looking on. 

They hardly 
glanced at us as 
we entered. Donald- 
son led the 
room and _ started 
up the stairs, whis- 
tling, too blithely, I 
thought. 

Once up-stairs, we 
all sat down to wait 


Ln ae ae PD 


across 


for darkness. We 
maintained a strict 
silence for a long 
time. Our object 


was to avoid remind- 
ing the Huns below 
of the presence of 
Tillinghast and my- 
self. We hoped that 
in the interest of 
their game they 
would not give us 
another thought. 
We waited while 
the twilight grew 
fainter and the shad- 
ows deeper. I 
glanced at my wrist-watch. Its luminous dial showed 
eight o’clock. A moment later a tinny-sounding piano 











ipon the still night. The 
\ nadel hispered. That 
| i hance to get to 


seemed | 
he t ueht of t] 
\\ " Could wv 
ome one maki 
courtvard, how 
the village? Che 
Nine o'clock carfie 
| I] | pushed hack their 
impin craping sound 
Phe id finished their game of 
é } ‘ mp to pa us a visit? 
\\ ld | waited Chere were sounds 
’ 1 belo but no one opened 
i ? ; 
\\ *M l 
| [ rey 
(; vd to move i the order. 
| | be ! flving-suit. Now I stood 
t I I t suit over my) 
| } p-pocket, to draw 
: ind put it on. I 
a da if ( ts ¢ er my shoulder. 
All id 
Yes ca ‘ ! m three of us 

Mandell t the lead to pull off the 
loch Pillin ist and I followed, with 
Donaldson to br p the rear. We were 

Mandell removed the first lock without 

ind. Aer he empty room we tip 
toed, to find R door already off its 
hinges and an opening into his room await- 

5 He vy talku n whispers. 

It « t to be all right now,”” he was 

1 I 1 watching the buildings 
next d The ill ie to bed.” 

As h ’ , I glanced upward. 
lust about feet mv head was an 
opening i ec! 

R rs ruld » first The rest of us 

Id wait | he had 1e down to the 
edge of tl d reconnoitered the yard. 
Mandell follow, watching with only 
his head thi h the roof, until Rogers 
should motion hu th a wave of his arm 
that all was clea lillinghast, whom we 
were all call | by this time, would be 
third I woul e fourth and Donaldson 
would | n rm ti t iT 

At last Mandell must have got a signal from Rogers, 
for he began to draw himself up through the opening. 
He had both feet tside and was starting down the 
roof when something stopped him. We could see him 
crouched awkwardly, staring out into the dark. For 
fully ten minut he crouched there, tense, holding 
that onet tion Then —__ 

‘Come on!” he hissed down to us. He was off. 
We could ear the slight rattle of the tiles, as he 
crawled overt them 

Don and | boost d Pilly up. I followed as soon as 
Tilly was out of the way. I reached back into the 


hole for the two knapsacks Don held ready for me. 
When I saw he needed no further help, I cautiously 
began the cle scent 


As we crossed the vard. we passed by a lighted 
window We could hear movements within that told 
is they had not yet all retired. Wescampered across 
ind wasted no time sealing the wall. Rogers made 
directly for a mound of earth thrown up against it as 
if by magic to help us on our way. By it we easily 


reached the top 


THO our left was the main street of the village, solidly 
4 lined with ho lo our right, parallel with the 
street. was the canal that flowed past the back door 
f the prison camp We to the right, 


} turned 
making for the 


now 


There we turned left and followed a footpath that 
skirted it Our progress was slow because of numerous 
fences, some of them board, others wire, and still others 
picket fences, that ran down to the very water's edge. 
We must either climb er them or, when it was pos- 
sible. swing round the end that usually projected out 
over the water 


Wi had hee nm out 


of prison about an hour and were 


still within a quarter of a mile of the camp, when the 
moon came up over the distant houses and trees. 
It shone directly down the canal. It was beautiful; 
but it was so d ueertingly bright. It seemed light 


Uneonsciously we crouched down whenever 
pass across an open space, 

We carefully scanned the farther bank as we slipped 
along We had not gone very far before a large building 
loomed up in front of us. It was brightly lighted, 
showing that it was a fas tory that was being run day 


as day. 
we must 


and night. Rogers helted. We drew up close together 
n the shadow cf a shack that seemed to be empty. 
Directly across from the factory on our side of the 
tream was another, not quite as large but also itlum- 
nated and con equently cecupied., There wevld be 
Huns about in both places, perhaps sentries, who might 


ee us. What should we do? We couldn’t turn back. 


HIGH wall surrounded the factory yard. We 
entered a vege'able garden and halted within 
twenty vards of a 'ouse. Suddenly we heard a sus- 


started back; then crept forward 
further happened. 


iclous sound. We 
gain when nothu 
“Halt!” (In German accent.) 
It came like a ithunde re lap out of a clear sky, from 


the direction of the darkened factorv. I never before 
have felt so much inclined to sink through the ground 
as I did at that particular moment. I suddenly envied 


the ant his unm Without so much 


tentious stature, 






By rights 
R. O. 
sign should 


an SS. 


have been hung oul 


as turning our heads, Don and I simultaneously called 
out most of the German we knew. The same words 
came to our minds and from our lips at the same 
moment. In chorus we called: 

‘Was ist?” 

There was a dead silence after that. Ostrich-like, I 
attempted to bury my head between my shoulders, 
waiting for that ping sound past my ear that would 
announce the opening of hostilities. But nothing 
happened. We had saved ourselves by putting on a 
bold front, although we still glanced apprehensively 
over our shoulders now and again. 

Ahead of us we saw a row of evenly spaced trees, 
which we knew marked the courseof another road that 
ran east and west. We were down in the hollow of a 
triangle formed by two roads and the railway. We 
must get out somewhere, so we stumbled on ahead. 

Midnight was past; it must have been one or two 
o'clock by now. We had been out of prison some three 
or four hours and were well satisfied with our progress, 
but we knew that we were not yet far enough from the 
camp to feel secure. Daylight must find us many 
miles farther on our way; this first night we must 
push ourselves to the limit. I began to wonder how 
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much longer I could hold out. I felt weary and hungry, 
I had that “all gone” feeling at the pit of the 
stomach. None of the others had yet complained of 
fatigue. Was I the only one suffering? I trudged ob 
in silence. , 

*There’s a light behind us!” 
made the startling announcement. 

We all turned to see. Even as we stopped and 
caught sight of it there came to us the sounds of a 
wagon rattling toward us along the road. We took 
to the fields on our left at once. From a safe distance 
we watched the cart as it presently creaked by. 

At about three o’clock, a group of houses loomed up 
before us, proclaiming a village. We would skirt 
it to the east. As we drew near we came upon a canal} 
that flowed like a moat between us and the wall. 

“Tt must be Condé,” said Don. At that 
were only four or five miles from Fresnes. 

We headed east along the canal, through a small 
wood. Very soon we heard a rumbling sound, with 
an occasional creak. Wagons! We were near a road 
leading into the town. We waited until the rattle of 
the wagons had died away in the distance. 
tole forward to the roadway. 

I neered along the road to where a bridge spanned 
the canal, not a hundred yards distant, 
and led up to the town gates. 
a light there now; some one must be on 
guard. As a precautionary measure, we 
crept along another fiftvvards from thelight, 


S« yme one suck lenly 


rate, we 


Then we 


There was 


closely hugging a high board fence. Where 
we did finally cross the road, we were in 
shadow. Once across, we followed along 


the edge of the woods until we came to the 
east side of the town. 

Soon we came to what must have been 
the house and barn of a country gentleman. 
We were passing close to the barn, when 
something happened that made us all jump. 

* Woof !— Woof, woof!” in deep-throated 
canine accent. 


YUCH a start as we got! We beat a 

hasty retreat, making off once more to 
the east to circle the village that lay before 
us. Long after we had left the spot we 
could hear, muffled by distance, the per- 
sistent, angry “Woof, woof! — Woof, 
woof, woof!’ 

By now we had turned toward the north 
once more and we saw ahead of us again 
an avenue of trees and three or four houses 
that were the outpests of the village we 
were flanking. 

We advanced now toward the end house, 
to pass by it and cross the road. We were 
right up close beside it, making considerable 
noise as we tramped through the beet field we were 
in, when a second alarm was sounded. Again we had 
aroused a dog. We quickened our steps. Another dog 
took up the ery. Soon there was a chorus of all the 
dog voices in the village. We moved still faster. 

A window was raised in the house near-by. An 
angry masculine voice shouted out a loud “Hola!” 
Almost immediately house after house echoed the call. 
The whole town must be awake. Cries of “Hola!” 
Hola! Hola!’ came from all directions; the air seemed 
full of them. Then a shot! We were in full flight by 
now. With the first shout we had begun the retreat; 
now we were traveling as hard as we could go in the 
direction of some shrubs and trees. We reached them 
and crouched breathless behind them. 

The shouting ceased. After a little, some of the 
dogs shut up. What was the meaning of the rousing 
reception we had just been tendered? Had it really 
been precipitated by us, or was it only a sort of muni- 
cipal alarm system? If the latter, why the shot? We 
could not banish the feeling that we had been the 
cause of the rumpus. At any rate, we ought to be on 
the move. We must find some suitable hiding-place. 

Soon we were stumbling through swamps again, up 
to our knees in mud. We found solid ground at last 
and followed a little stream toward the east ani the 
sunrise. It presently flowed into one running north 
and south, where, just beyond, there was a smail wood 
of young trees. To the north we could make out the 
shapes of houses about half a mile away. We caine 
by a footpath to a plank that crossed the stream. Phe 
water may have been sanitary. Anyway, we drank. 

There was a barbed wire fence on the other side of 
the stream. Just at the point where the plank led 
across, there stood what looked like a sentry-box. 
But it was empty. 

At this juncture Rogers and Mandell left the party 
on a foraging expedition. They would creep up to 
the nearest house, about a [Continued on page 6! 
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4 > 5 NES that are reproduced truer, finer, sweeter. ‘*Music 
| , * that in both spirit and letter is restated with greater beauty. * 
‘ re ‘‘All records transcribed with greater fidelity.” 

: ‘ “i Golden opinions like these are showered on The Brunswick by 
: Bs) its hearers everywhere. And why? 

‘ i Because, with its many other betterments, it has an exclusive, 
‘ new Method of Reproduction. 
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Method of Reproduction 
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: This Method of Reproduction for which the Brunswick Phono- 
t graph is famous, includes two scientific features—the Ultona and 











the Tone Amplifier. 





The Ultona 


The Ultona—a new day creation—is a tone arm adaptable to 
playing any make of record. 


With but a slight turn of the hand, it presents the correct 
weight, precise diaphragm and proper needle. 


The Tone Amplifier 
The Tone Amplifier is the vibrant all-wood throat of The 


Brunswick. 


It is oval in shape and made entirely of rare moulded holly- 
wood. 


No metal touches it. 


By it, sound waves are projected into full rounded tones—tones 
that are richer and more natural. 








Brunswick Superiority is Apparent 


Proof of the claims made by the many proud possessors of 
Brunswick phonographs may be had at your nearest dealer. Ask 
to hear your favorite record played—TODAY. 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of ‘What to Look For in Buying a Phonograph.’’ You will want 
this interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it is authentic. It was written by Henry 
Purmort Eames, LL. B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, Chicago. 


BRUN SWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER. Compar wy 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
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Film 
on Teeth 


Is What Discolors- 
Not the Teeth 


High 





Millions of Teeth are Wrecked by it 


That slimy film which you feel with your tongue is the 
major tooth destroyer. It causes most tooth troubles. 

It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. The tooth 
brush does not endit. The ordinary dentifrice does not 
dissolve it. So millions find that teeth discolor and decay 
despite their daily brushing 


The film is what discolors- not the teeth. It is the basis 


of tartar. It holdsfood substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay 


Millions of germs breed i init. They, 
» brushing 
teeth if it leaves that film ruses ice 


with tartar, are the 


chief cause of pyorrhe does not save the 


, ‘ , . 
After years of sear hing, dental science has found a way 
to combat film. I or dailv nse it is embodied in a dentifrice 


called Pepsodent. 

Four years have been spent in clinical and laboratory 
tests. Now leading dentists everywhere are urging its con- 
stant use. And we supply 10-Day Tube to anyone who 
asks. Thus countless homes have now come toemploy this 
scientific dentifrice. 


Your Tube is Waiting 


Your 10-Day Tube of 
coupon forit. Then note how clean the 
using. Mark the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disapears. 
amazed at these ten-day results. 


Pepsodent is waiting. Send the 
teeth feel after 
absence of the slimy film. See how 
You will be 


Pepsode nt is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent 


is to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


It must be activeted, and 
So pep- 


But pepsin alone won't do. 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
sin long seemed impossible. 


Now active pepsin is made possible by a harmless acti- 
vating method. Because of patents itis found in Pep- 


sodent alone. 


sake we urge im- 
your present 


For your own sake and your children’s 


mediate trial. Compare the results with 


methods. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Pe 


REG. U.S. 


a n 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists 
Everywhere 
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, 
Ten-Day Tube Free ; Send the Coupon fora 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, : 10-Day Tube 
ad 8 +S ‘abas c licag . , ui 
—. rie ws W P ~ h 4 . Chicago, Ill ’ Note how clean the teeth feel 
vane “may sube of FS epsodent to ¢ after using. Mark theabsence of 
N : theslimy film. See how the teeth 
— ; whitenas the fixed film disappears 
Addrese . ; 
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Something For Nothing 
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evidence to hold you for the grand jury. 
Mr. LaBonne, we can talk over the matter of 
bail. This is a bailable offense, but I'm afraid 
I shall have to fix bail high enough - 

‘No, please! Wait!” said a shaky voice 
on one of the witnesses’ benches. Every 
eye turned toward the incisive tone, and 
every eye saw Hazel Kernon rise with out- 
stretched hand toward Judge Harris. “I 
can’t let it go any farther!” she cried. “It 
has been brutal enough. I will prove Mr. 
Jurian’s alibi for him. It was I who was 
in his room when the explosion took place 
yesterday morning.” 

“No!” cried Jurian, instantly. 

ad I must tell them, Fred,” replied 
the girl. “It was just like you to go to jail 
rather than bring me into it. Oh, it’s true 
that blood will tell, isn’t it. Oh, it was fine 
of you! But it isn’t necessary any longer, 
Fred. I'm going to tell the whole truth.” 

Judge Harris permitted himself to be so 
absorbed by the sudden twist of the ex- 
amination that he turned his chair abruptly 
and removed his spectacles. “* Well, well, I 
must say, young woman!” was his remark. 

The spectators in the rear stood up, some 
of them climbing upon the settees, to get a 
better view of the wealthy young woman 
who had just shown herself willing to stain 
her own reputation for Jurian’s sake. 

““[ — I was in Mr. Jurian’s room when the 
explosion happened,” went on the city girl, 
clutching the back of the settee in front of 
her to steady herself against the strain. 
“He couldn't possibly have known anything 
about that robbery. I know he had been 
in his room since long before one. I was 
sitting up waiting for him to come in. I 
wanted to see him. It it was not what 
you may think I realize I shouldn’t have 
put myself in that position — but it was in- 
nocent — we are old friends — I was going 
to leave in the morning ——” 

An incredulous murmur went around the 
court, and even lay in the old judge’s eyes. 
But he rapped for order and threatened to 
clear the room. 

“Swear her,” commanded the judge. 
“She must make her statement under oath, 
if it is to amount to anything.” 

Miss Kernon took oath, trembling. ‘“‘Can 
you believe I would say this — if it weren’t 
true?” she went on, fumblingly. “I—TI 
can’t let this terrible business go any farther, 
that’s all.” Suddenly she threw back her 
head, and became a dignified, haughty, 
queenly heiress again. “‘Why should I care 
what you think of me?” she whipped out. 
“T don’t care what you think. I was in his 
room because I chos¢ to be — because I 
know what kind of man he is. As for the 
person who went through the farce of com- 
mitting the robbery — because there was 
no real robbery — he is in the room here at 
this moment. If you Jook around, Mr. 
Judge, vou won't have much trouble in pick- 
ing him out. I mean that young man, Old- 
ridge, there!” 





S she spoke, she pointed at the young 

fellow, wilting into his clothes already, on 
the end of the bench in front. 

“It’s a lie!” screamed Sam Oldridge, 
springing up. 

“You sit down!” roared the judge, with a 
voice that belied his apparent age and frail- 
ness. “What do you say to that, young 
man?” fixing his eyes on Oldridge. 

“It —it isn’t so. There’s a mistake,” 
whimpered the fellow, cowering in his seat 
and in danger of slipping from it altogether. 

“Stand up!” cried Judge Harris. ““There’s 
something queer about this! We're going 
to get to the bottom of it. What a you 
mean, sir, by saving it’s a mistake. What's 
a mistake? What's this young woman to 
you? Stand up, will vou!” 

Christopher Oldridge pulled himself up 
and, paper white, stared at the judge for a 
moment, open-mouthed as an _ imbecile. 
Then he gasped, in a scarcely audible voice, 
“Tl confess, Mr. Harris. I'll tell the truth. 
I blew open the safe myself. I — did it — 
because I hated him.” 

By slow degrees, because of the youth's 
weak knees and terror, Judge Harris drew 
the whole account of the conspiracy against 
Jurian, from young Oldridge. Either the 


senior Oldridge had been innocent of con- 





nection with the scheme, or his son had at 
least the spark of manhood necessary te 
shield his father in the telling. Before the 
young fellow had gone to the Blair apart- 
even Jurian was feeling sorry for the over- 
grown tvrant who bossed the town. The 
veins were standing out dangerously on his 
forehead, and he seemed near to apoplexy, 

Young Oldridge had stumbled onto the 
brilliant plan, of incriminating Jurian, rather 
by accident than design. He had been 
searching his mind for a long time to “get 
the goods” on his rival, if he could. He was 
certain that Jurian’s arrival in Foxlake held 
some mystery that could be used against 
him, if it could only be found out 
afternoon, having watched to see that neither 
Jurian nor Dorothy would be around, the 
young fellow had gone to the Blair apart- 
ments, when old Andy Blair was at home. 


“oO, ore 


HE old man’s suspicions were easily dis- 

armed. His trusting nature easily warmed 
to young Oldridge’s blandishments. From 
one thing to another the younger man led the 
unsuspecting inventor, till they came upon 
the subject of Jurian’s arrival in Foxlake. 
The old man was in a garrulous mood. He 
was the possessor of a great secret, of which 
he himself did not know the exact truth — 
and he detailed how Miss Hesketh had hired 
him to seal a-certain bag which was found 
with Jurian. “Tl show it to you, but don’t 
you ever tell Dorothy,” said the old man, 
with a knowing wag of his head. 

From that moment Christopher Oldridge 
never rested a second until he was able to 
steal the bag from the Blair apartments. 
When he opened it, and found the nature of 
its contents, the whole scheme unrolled itself 
to his eager, vengeful mind. To plant the 
bag in Jurian’s room during his absence, by 
use of a key he had made from taking an im- 
pression of the one hanging on the hook back 
of the hotel desk, was easy enough. The 

job of dy namiting the safe, after first ripping 
: loc from a window in the rear of ( Ndridge’s 
store, was a thoroughly amateur one, as 
subsequent examination showed. Indeed, 
it was discovered that the safe lock was not 
even broken —a fact which had rather 
naturally escaped the observation of the 
village constable. 

It was just before young Oldridge had 
worked out the details of his plan, that Hazel 
Kernon arrived quietly in Foxlake and put 
up at the hotel. To Jurian, a few hours after 
they left the court-room, she told, with tears 
and protestations, of her brief partnership 
with young Oldridge. 

“Oh, Fred, you'll never forgive me, 
never!” she cried, clasping her hands tightly 
and looking straight ahead of her as she 
spoke. “I was mad, crazy, to do what I 
did. I didn’t come here to Foxlake that 
time, except just to see you. I was angry 
with you —I felt that I hated you — but 
[ just had to come. Then, after I arrived 
at the hotel, I heard the clerk telling some- 
body in a joking way how you had had 
trouble with a young fellow named Oldridge. 
It was then I had the idea of finding that 
person — I didn’t know just for what pur- 
pose — perhaps I had a hazy idea that if he 
knew all about the Blairs he could possibly 
do something that would — would make 
you think less of them — that would get 
them into a position where you might hesi- 
tate to have your name connected with them. 
I'm so ashamed — now —and yet—I 
couldn’t help it. I was jealous. I hated 
them both — her and her father. 

“T don't know why I tell you this, Fred. 
It isn’t any use. I realize now that you — 


you can’t care for me — that way. But I 
may as well tell you everything. 1 saw that 
young Oldridge was a perfect ninny. I told 


him I used to — like you, but I hated you — 
and I did, that moment — and he told me 
all about his plan for getting you in trouble 
with the bag of tools. Then I saw my 
chance, Fred. I thought —if he did —I 
could get a chance to help you out of trouble. 
I did so want to be of service to you. There 
didn’t seem any way of making } you let me 
help you. You wouldn’t let me do it with 
money. So— I told the silly child I would 
help him. And — it ends this way. L: 

“I'm sorry — I'm terribly sorry —” be- 
gan Jurian, genuinely. 
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Why Firestone @ 
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, I ‘HE dealers say there is no argument 
—the Firestone Cord, compared side 
by side with any other, sells itself. 


No wonder. It is so much bigger. It is 
built to the largest standard oversize of 
the industry. . For example— 


It has much greater air capacity than the 
average. 


It contains much more material than the 
average. 

And it delivers extra mileage in proportion. 
The thicker, heavier tread that looks and 
feels the part of its extra mileage is an- 
other reason why it sells itself. 

So if you are not ‘‘in the know’’ about 
the mileage Firestone Cords are giv- 
ing, don’t buy another tire until you 
find out. 

They are built like the Firestone Giant 
Cord Tire for trucks, only more supple, 
more resilient, tensioned exactly to the 
character of the car that their size is in- 
tended for. 

This Cord is not only the largest stand- 
ard oversize, but it has a thicker, 













heavier non-skid tread, good for 
thousands of extra miles of travel. 


And that tread is as good as it looks from 
the standpoint of preventing skid, slide or 
spi.ning of wheels. It has a tractive 
power never before equalled in a rubber 
tread, yet it has no inclosed hollows or 
suction features to be a drag on speed or 
a drain on power. 


The cords are treated and the tire is built 
by the same methods used in the Firestone 
Giant Cord. And this Giant Cord is one of 
the reasons why over half the truck ton- 
nage of America is carried on Firestones. 


That indicates what Firestone has done 
for Cord Tires. 

The buying of tires for trucks is a cold- 
blooded business proposition. Mileage 
must be the answer. And Firestone gets 
the business. 

Business men who operate trucks have 
Firestones on their passenger cars. 
Profit by the experience of those who 
make a business of buying tires. 
Firestone has built an organization that is 
known as the dynamo of the industry. 


Firestone has done the things that attract 
the men who think, and a Firestone man 
is so situated that he thinks clearly and 
intensively on the job. He is getting more 
out of life than the average man, his future 
is assured, ; 

Over 90% of the Firestone workers own 


stock in the Company. Firestone men 
have homes of their own in Firestone 
Park. There is a Firestone insurance 
fund, a Firestone bank, a Firestone club- 
house. 

These are reasons why Firestone gives 
more. 

Firestone men have established themselves 
in Singapore to buy rubber at a saving for 
you. They established a fabric mill to save 
more for you. They built a separate fac- 
tory and designed special machinery for it 
to make a big saving for users of 34-inch 
tires—enabling the main plant to concen- 
trate on this new standard oversize Cord 
Tire. 

Get the benefit of this Firestone man power 
and Firestone resources. Ask your dealer 
for Firestones—he has the size and type 
you want. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 


33 
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The Little Link 
That Has Saved 
Millions of Dollars 


HIS is the inexpensive little “Drop Out” 

Renewal Link which restores a blown 
Economy Fuse to its original efficiency; thus for 
thousands of users, cutting 80% off the annual 
fuse maintenance costs while safeguarding mil- 
lions of electrical circuits against the fire and 
accident hazards of overloads and short circuits. 


Economy renewable Fuses 


are everywhere known for their accurate rating and all-around efficiency in 
operation. They are used in large quantities where maximum safety at 
any price is the prime essential—by the U. S. Navy on battleships and in 
wireless stations both ashore and afloat— by leading steamship and traction 
lines; used in hospitals, powder mills, chemical laboratories, industrial plants, 
public buildings, homes. Their thorough dependability 
is firmly established through years of performance. 


The “Drop Out” Renewal Link effectively links up 
safety and economy. Each dollar spent on Economy 
renewable Fuses and “Drop Out” Renewal Links goes 
as far as five put into “ONE-TIME” fuses— an ag- > 
gregate saving mounting into the millions of dollars. 
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A further advantage of the Economy Fuse is thatit |, 
need not be sent out to be refilled. Thismeansasaving bk 
of time and expense. Anyone can replace the link 
and renew the fuse in a jiffy, as the design of the 

| > fuse is such that the use of powdered fiiller is 
=z not required. 


It pays to be sure that ECONOMY renewable 
== FUSES and “Drop Out” Renewal Links are 

used on all of your electrical circuits — at your busi- 
ness and in your home. 


Sold by All Electrical Jobbers and Dealers, but if free 
samples are desired for tests, write to Dept. A. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Street - Chicago, U. S. A. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘ARKLESS’’— the Non-Re- 
newable Fuse With the 100% Guarantee Indicator 
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ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA AT MONTREAL 
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But she stopped him, choking back a sob. 
A hard tone came into her words, “I don’t 
want you to be sorry for me. I can’t bear 
that. I'd rather you'd strike me. I'd 
rather — go away having you hate me. 
Sorry for me! Ugh! Perhaps I deserve even 
that. Fred, I don’t know whether I care 
for you any more, now. Something icy has 
come into my veins these last few hours. 
I don’t know whether I can feel anything 
any more. Perhaps I wasn’t born right — 
it may be that. It was fine of you — splen- 
did of you — to be willing to protect me the 
way you did. I liked you better when you 
shook your head and said there was nobody 
in your room, than I ever did before. But 
1 saw, too, that such a man — who would 
go to prison with a secret like that, was the 
kind of man who would get the woman he 
wanted, or go without love. And—I'm 
not the woman. I see that.” 

“Hazel,” began Jurian, tenderly. But she 
thrust out a hand as if warding off a blow. 

“No! There’s nothing you can say. She’s 
a good girl, Fred. I — I can’t like her, but 
I do respect her. Perhaps you'll be happy 
together. I can still honestly wish that for 
you. I thought — maybe — but it didn’t 
come out that way. It wasn’t meant to.” 


, 
URIAN put out his hand, and their fingers 
clasped for a second. Then she shook her 
head ruefully, as he was about to speak, and 
walked quickly away. 

After holding young Oldridge for a few 
hours, Judge Harris sent him home with a 
seathing reprimand. The only prosecution 
that could be pressed against him, of course, 
was that of conspiracy, and as Hazel Kernon 
was a partner in whatever conspiracy there 
had been, Jurian gave a hurried negation to 
any such course. Besides, the young man 
wanted most to get back to the store. Hard- 
er work than ever was staring the partners 
in the face. It was obvious that if Samuel 
Oldridge had hated them all before, that 
hatred would be benevolent compared with 
his present feelings. 

“First of all,” said Jurian, buoyantly, as 
the partners of the Hesketh Store, in their 
little office, were shaking hands and beam- 
ing upon each other with unbridled happi- 
ness, “I'd better call up Mr. Whitehead and 
ask him how and when we get that capital 
to set things in motion.” 

It took some time to get the East Marion 
banker on the telephone. When the con- 
nection was made, they all stood around, 
with fast-beating hearts, while Jurian talked. 
The talk was brief. From the disappointed 
look that immediately came into the young 
fellow’s eyes, and from the questions he 
asked, the partners knew that there was no 
hope in that quarter. 

Jurian hung up the receiver and sat blank- 
ly for a moment. “Another hope gone 
busted!”’ he remarked, finally, trying hard 
to smile. ‘“‘Whitehead wishes us success, 
but he can’t help us finance our catalogue 
store. He didn’t admit it in so many words, 
but he intimated that pressure had been 
brought to bear on him. You all know what 
that means. Oldridge ferreted out our 
scheme — perhaps he had me followed when 
I went to see Whitehead —and put the 
kibosh on it. Whitehead owes him money, 
maybe. Anyway, we've got to get the money 
somewhere else. And where in the world 
are we going to get it?” 

“Why don’t you see if you can’t sell my 
burglar-alarm?”’ said a voice at the door. 
They all burst out laughing — a long, re- 
lieved roar of laughter. For it was old man 
Blair, “Andy the Mender,”’ who stood there, 
blinking wisely. 

“Oh, you can laugh, but there’s money in 
it, I tell you,” persisted the old man. “Caught 
you, once, didn’t it?” he went on, smiling at 
Jurian. “It’s a grand thing. Just needs 
a little salesmanship. 

“Oh, don’t bother us just now, father,” 
warned Dorothy. 

“Wait a minute,” replied Juriau. “I 
don’t know much about burglar alarms, but 
we've got to have money, and there might 
be something in it, for all we know. Stranger 
things than that have happened. I’m going 
to try it, anyway.” 

“Try what?” they all shouted at once. 

“T’'m going to telegraph my friend, Tommy 
Urquhart, to come here and look over the 
mvention. He’s in the builder’s hardware 
business. He can tell us, if anybody can.” 

Such is the compelling power of youthful 
hope, that Jurian, Dorothy, Joe and Grace, 

never before considered Andy the 
Mender’s burglar alarm anything better than 
& joke, were already beginning to take it 
The more they thought of it, the 


i 


more plausible it appeared. In this wicked 
world there are burglars, and there is prop- 
erty to be burgled; and, therefore, every- 
body should have a burglar alarm, preferably 
the wonderful Blair alarm. In the anxious 
interim, while waiting for a return wire from 
Tommy Urquhart, the burglar alarm was 
tried repeatedly and found effective. 

At last the telegram came. “Good old 
faithful Tommy!” exclaimed Jurian, fer- 
vently. “Thank the Lord, I included at 
least one business man in my acquaintance 
back there ia New York. 

Meanwhile, the partners—or rather, 
Jurian and Dorothy, for Joe and his bride 
were able only to offer a sensible suggestion 
now and then — were using all the spare 
time left to them by the store’s business, to 
work on the catalogue plans. Joe was sent 
out into the outlying territory one day, to 
sound out the farmers on the scheme. Al- 
most invariably these farmers, who con- 
fessed to being constant mail-order buyers, 
averred that they would gladly patronize 
the Hesketh Store, prices being right, if the 
store could arrange to carry an up-to-date 
line of goods of the sort they had been get- 
ting from Chicago and New York. 

“That's promising,” said Jurian. “But, 
it means capital. It means that we've got 
to have buying power ourselves — just what 
we haven’t got yet,” he added ruefully. 

“But if we could be in a position to take 
orders for those things we can’t carry in 
stock, we ought to be able to get the goods 
to the purchaser as quickly as he could get 
them anywhere,” was Dorothy’s comment. 

“We've got to carry a pretty full line of 
ordinary things — much bigger n the 
ordinary country store. Otherwise we'd 
simply be middlemen, rendering no special 
service,” replied Jurian, thoughtfully. “‘ And 
it doesn’t take country folks nearly as long 
to smell out a fake as it does city people. 
I’ve been thinking that out, dear. No, we've 
got to stock heavily and go into the most up- 
to-date stuff. We've got to be able to pro- 
vide everything from a mowing-machine 
part to a motorcycle. Else there’s no use 
going on at all.” 

It was not the rosiest kind of prospect, 
when they considered it apart from the sun- 
light of enthusiasm. The purchasing power 
of a dollar was not what it used to be, and 
their stock of dollars was not imposing. The 
Hesketh Store, as it was at present, was a 
one-person store. They all knew that. It 
was fine to be four partners, friends, co- 
workers; but unless the scope of their opera- 
tions could be widened, they were going to 
fail. Only an inflow of money from some 
source could save them. 

So they waited for Tommy Urquhart. 

He arrived in Foxlake one evening, three 
or four days after Jurian sent his telegram, 
and about an hour after the Hesketh Store 
had closed. The partners, all four of them, 
were sitting in the cosy front room of the 
Blairs, when Jurian heard a familiar whistle 
outside. One look from the window, and 
he was clattering down the stairs; and the 
others, peering out, saw Jurian patting a 
brisk-looking, New Yorky young person on 
the shoulder, and pointing up at the store 


HEN, a few minutes later, seated in a 
comfortable chair, Tommy Urquhart was 
looking around him, and nodding his head. 
“I don’t blame you, Fred!” he said, with a 
smile. Tommy’s eyes rested for a moment 
on the charming figure of Dorothy Blair, 
as he spoke, and the girl turned aside in rosy 
confusion. “No, I don’t blame you, Fred,” 
went on the city man. “This country out 
here — the air — everything — fine! But 
who told you you could be a business man? 
The idea of you running a store, you old fox. 
You never told us you had business ability.” 
“Don’t rub it in, Tommy!” pleaded 
Jurian. “I've been finding out that I am 
not a business man. Let me just tell you 
what’s happened. I’ve almost been sent to 
jail lately, too. You'll be interested in that.” 
Tommy Urquhart listened and laughed, 
and laughed and listened some more, while 
Jurian, warming up to the recitative, got 
all the fun there was to be obtained from the 
telling. But in the end, Tommy remarked 
seriously, “I think I see what you're up 
against, you fellows. Your scheme — well, 
I don’t know anything about country stores 
— they’re out of my line — but it sounds as 
though it might be good. But you need 
quite a little money.” 

“Good Lord, we didn’t need you to come 
here to tell us that,” laughed Jurian. ‘We 
got you here to tell us how to get the money. 
And now comes the ‘touch,’ Tommy. We 
don’t want to borrow money. We want to 














Sean Back and Sisten 


C7 HIS very evening, in the quiet of your 
home, you may summon for your de- 
light such artists as Beryl Rubinstein, 

Herma Menth, Harold Bauer, Yolande Mero, 

Doris Madden, Gabrilowitch and Godowsky. 


Lean back and listen. They will play your 
favorite compositions. Science and art have 
struck hands to make your dreams come true. 


They have created 


THE ARTRIO ANGELUS 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


In itself a superb example of The Artrio is also a beautifully 
constructed and beautifully 
toned grand piano that you 
may play yourself. There are 


no projections to interfere 


craftsmanship, the electrically 
operated Artrio brings to 
every home the true pleasure 
of hearing music as the artist with playing as in other re- 


himself first played it. producing grands. 


We are makers of the Angelus Piano, The Angelus Player 
Action, The Artrio-Angelus (electrically operated) and Angelus 
Artistyle Rolls, Send for our interesting catalog number 33. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 





















































































































The Grown-up Boys 


Good ladies, little folks, an’ girls, 
Let’s you an’ me enjoy 

The fun of playin’ Santa Claus 

To some dear grown-up boy. 

Let’s send a brimmin’ pound of love— 
Age-mellowed, friendly, ripe— 

To every grown-up boy who likes 

His easy chair and pipe. 


Like his, old Velvet’s heart grows young 
With each succeedin’ year, 

That fills it fuller an’ more fu!l 

Of Friendliness an’ cheer. 

Let this good pound of Velvet prove 
That loved ones don’t forget 

The husbands that are still their beaus — 


And sons they still can pet. 
Yatiol Jo 





Let's make this’ ioe, | 

an old time Christmas ‘G@® 
Full of good cheer, old friends, bright fires—and a 
fragrant with good tobacco. 


What gift so typifies the merry spirit of the 
old time Christmastide as a pound of Velvet— 
the choicest pipe tobacco that hospitable Ken- 
tucky ever grew? What gift is so acceptable to 
the smoker as a whole pound of this hearty old 
tobacco—fragrant as only real tobacco can be— 
smooth, mellow and mild from long ageing in 
the wood? 


You may not know his taste in neck ties; he 
may have a dozen scarf pins but— 


If he is a true devotee cf the pipe there is 
no gift that will better convey to him the ex- 
pression of your affection or regard than a pound 
of good old Velvet. 


Kiggettntty srs Sebaceol, 


Velvet in handsome 
full-pound-weight 


: Write to Velvet Joe, 4241 Folsom Ave. St. Louis, Mo 
humidors of glass. 


for his 1920 Almanac. He will send it FREE. 
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get it for Something. You can’t get Some- 
thing for Nothing, I’ve been learning, ever 
since I landed in a ditch out here beyond the 
village. We've got an invention to sell.” 

“An invention!” repected young Mr. Ur- 
quhart. He smiled appivvingly, but there 
was a gleam in his business-like eye which 
said plainly that he had come in contact with 
inventions and inventors before now, and 
hadn't seen any great rewards reaped. But 
he listened courteously while old man Blair, 
blooming with pride and faith, proceeded 
to expound his wonderful method of trap- 
ping burglars. 

There was a long pause, after old man 
Blair had done his work. Even the old man 
himself ceased to chatter. Tommy Ur- 
quhart sat quietly, looking from ore to 
another of the expectant faces, wondering 
how to begin. Finally he drawled awkwardly: 

“Gosh, I don’t know what to say to you. 
I hate to be a kill-joy. But I can’t lie to 
you, either. You probably won't like me 
any more, but you got me here to tell you 
the truth. The truth is, there’s ro market 
for burglar alarms. And I don’t think this 
is a practicable one. It’s ingenious, but — 
well, it wouldn’t get you ten cents, really. 
I’m sorry to say that, Mr. Blair. Maybe 
I'm wrong. I hope so.” 

They knew, in that moment, that Tommy 
Urquhart was not wrong. They saw that 
they had been borrowing deeply from the 
stocking of hope. 

“We thank you just as much — even more 
— because We wanted the truth,” said 
Dorothy Blair, who was first to break silence. 

““Yes — of course,” added Jurian, dazedly. 
“But are you sure, Tommy?” 

Mr. Urquhart rose nervously, and shoved 
his hands deep into his pockets, and walked 
about the room. “There ought to be some 
way to finance your scheme, Fred,”’ he mur- 
mured. Poor Andy the Mender was complete- 
ly crushed, sitting in his corner miserably. 

Suddenly, as Urquhart approached the 
outer door of the apartment, he stopped 
short and stared. Then he whistled a note 
of surprise, and began to run his thumb along 
the jamb of the door, on the hinged side. 
“Well, well, well!” he exclaimed. “I never 
saw anything like that!” 





THE other occupants of the room all stared 
at the young man in amazement. 

“Where in the world did you get that 
kind of a contraption?” asked Tommy 
turning to old man Blair. “I never saw 
anything like that before. What's the idea?” 

The young fellow was pointing at the pe- 
culiar arrangement by which the door, in- 
stead of being swung upon two hinges, was 
made to open and close upon a circular shaft, 
around which the peal, ete vertical side 
of the door moved noiselessly, and without 
presenting any open space. 

“Oh, I made that myself,” replied the old 
man, without interest. “You see, when 
Dorothy was a little girl she got her hand 
crushed in the door we had there. I made 
up my mind that the baby wasn’t going to 
be hurt that way again, so I worked out that 
door, that’s all.” 

“Is it patented?” was the quick question. 

“Patented?” replied Andy in surprise. 
“Why, no. I just made it for myself. I 
never thought of it again. Nobody ever 
seemed to notice it.” 

Tommy Urquhart threw up his hands in 
an attitude of despair. “Well, if that isn’t 
just like an inventor!” he cried. “Look 
here, folks: this wise old chap here has been 
mooning his way along on a worthless burg- 
lar alarm, while all the time he had invented 
one of the best appliances I ever saw — 
humane, useful, simple. Ard he never knew 
that he had invented anything. Well, well! 
Look at it.” Urquhart swung the door to 
and fro as he spoke. “Why, every modern 
house where they expect to have children 
living would have to have a door lize that. 
It’s a bear, fellows!’ I know what I'm talk- 
ing about. You've got into my line, now! 
Mr. Blair, how soon can you give me a blue- 
print of this?” 

“Why, any time,” responded Andy the 
Mender, still incapable of belief. 

“You'll get your money all right,” said 
Urquhart to Jurian. “That is, Mr. Blair 
will get it. I take it you've got some ar- 
rangement with him. I'm rash enough to 
offer Mr. Blair ten thousand dollars cash for 
half rights in this door. I'll call the door by 
his name, too. The Blair Door. It’s a 
cinch, if I know anything about hardware. 
These can be made as cheaply as any doors. 
Or nearly. What do you say, Mr. Blair?” 

“Ten thousand dollars, for half rights,” 
repeated the old man. Then they all looked 





at each other. “Whoopee!” yelled Jurian. 
“Three cheers for Andy the Mender! Now, 
then!’ And they cheered three times with 
a will, and people passing the store stopped 
and stared up at the window open-mouthed. 

“But I still believe in my burglar alarm,” 
protested the old man, mildly. 

“Well,” replied Urquhart, with a grin, 
“in a few years you'll be able to support your 
burglar alarm on the earnings of your door, 
Mr. Blair.” 


Bt Jurian and Dorothy had nothing to 
say. They looked at each other with silent 
gladness shouting from their eyes, and when 
he thought nobody was looking, Frederick 
leaned over to kiss her. Nobody saw him, 
except Urquhart, Andy, Joe and Grace. 

It was about a year afterward that Samuel 
Cldridge, fat and pompous as ever, crossed 
the common one afternoon and paused in 
front of the Hesketh Store. Old Mr. Blair 
was sitting in a chair outside, smoking a 
cigar and looking so offensively prosperous 
that his late persecutor turned livid with 
envy. But Mr. Oldridge was not in a com- 
bative Mood today. He went up the stairs 
laboriously and said civilly: 

“Howdy do, Andy — I mean Mr. Blair. 
Trust you're feeling fine. I—I wonder if 
there'd be any objection to my going inside 
the store.” 

Andy Blair grinned. “Don’t believe so,” 
he replied. “‘ Mr. Jurian ain’t the kind that’s 
got anything to conceal. And he’s of the 
live-and-let-live sort, he is. Goon in. He 
won’t mind, I guess.” 

Samuel Oldridge went in very gingerly, 
passed through the front of the store, and 
entered’ a big, new, roughly-finished annex 
at the rear. He stood for a moment on the 
threshold and gasped. The big open space 
was piled with boxes, empty and full, ma- 
chinery in crates, machinery just unpacked 
and set up. At the farther end a couple 
of men were working at a bench and circular 
saw, getting up box shooks. Jurian, in his 
shirt-sleeves, directed packing operations — 
his hands full of orders which he ,was 
checking up. And not far from Jurian, in 
a dainty summer dress, looking even more 
unexpectedly prosperous than her father, 
was Dorothy Blair. She seemed to have 
just happened in at the store where she had 
put in hard hours for so long. 

Sam Oldridge caught Jurian’s eye at last, 
and the young fellow stopped work and came 
over. He greeted Mr. Oldridge decently, 
but with a suspicious eye. The visitor be- 
gan at once, unctuously: 

“Quite a business you're doing here, Mr. 
Jurian, I see.” 

“Oh, we can’t complain,” was the reply. 

“Funny you still call it the Hesketh 
Store,” went on the stout man. “I guess 
Miss Hesketh would be surprised to see 
what’s going on.” 

“T like to believe that Miss Hesketh is 
pleased with what we're doing,” said Jurian 
soberly. “If we're doing pretty well, we 
owe it to her.” 

Oldridge rubbed his chin and digested that 
unusual sentiment. Then he said, “Fact 
is, Mr. Jurian, I guess I'd like to sell my 
store to you. That’s what I came over for. 
I don’t expect we shall stay here in Foxlake 
much longer. I'm gradually closing out my 
interests. I can give you a bargain. Would 
you like to come in and talk it over?” 


urian’s face did not betray his feelings. 

He said, shortly, “I'll come over. I might 
buy what's left of your store. It’s on its 
last legs, but we might use your merchandise. 
You'll excuse me. I’m rather busy. I'll 
see you to-night.” 

But when Oldridge had gone, Jurian’s face 
beamed as he rushed over to Dorothy Blair 
and told her. “We'll buy it, Dolly girl,” 
he said. “We'll buy it at a figure that will 
make the man yelp. Not because we need 
it, Dolly, or because we want it, but — 
because —- well, it will be better than flowers 
on Lucy Hesketh’s grave. Her little score 
will be evened up at last. 

“By George, she was a wonderful woman, 
Dolly girl,” said. Jurian, after a reverent 
pause. “She taught me that you can't get 
Something for Nothing.” 

A bright smile greeted Jurian, and two 
red lips parted joyously. “There is just one 
thing in life, Frederick, that you get for 
nothing,” she said. “That is a womans 
love. I gave you that, dear, when I first 
saw you.” 

“No, I earned it, by being clever enough 
to be cast away at Miss Hesketh’s door, 
laughed Jurian. 

The End 
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you, too.” Then, as Ashe stared, he drawled 
indolently, “It may calm her down.” 

“Calm her down?” 

Over his shoulder Lester nodded. He had 
wandered to the window, and, parting the 
heavy hangings, he was peering out into the 
park, his eyes again roaming over the rows 
of benches there. “Yes,” he drawled, his 
tone as indifferent as before, “I don’t know 
how she'll act; just the same I had to ask 
her here to-night. It’s for a reason.” 

“A reason?” Ashe stared at him, his 
wonder frank. “Tell me, is that why you 
came home? Is that why you gave this 
dinner, too?” 

Lester did not reply. The door bell at that 
instant had sounded, and, both hands thrust 
deep into his pockets, he turned back into 
the room. Ashe was still gazing at him, 
when Mawsby threw open the drawing-room 
door. “Mrs. Dewitt,” announced Mawsby; 
and a slender, well-dressed woman, graceful 
and good-looking, entered. 

Slouching toward her, Lester held out a 
limp, indifferent hand. 

“How're you, Fanny?” he drawled. Then, 
his tone unchanged, he added: “We've just 
been talking about you. Mr. Ashe showed 
me that letter you wrote.” 

It was at this instant that the door bell 
again rang, and the other two ladies entered 
Lester’s house. 


CHAPTER III 


MES. Steese, Miss Raeburn,” an- 
nounced Mawsby. 

The entrance of these ladies, the two who 
completed the number of guests at the dinner, 
was at once productive of a new note in the 
drawing-room’s atmosphere. Not that it 
cleared the air, however. Lester’s cool 
greeting, the welcome he had given Mrs. 
Dewitt, was evidently not just what the lady 
had anticipated. However, as the door 
opened, and the two stood revealed there — 
one young, attractive; the other manifestly 
so vivacious—the effect their appearance 
created was visibly distinct. 

Mrs. Dewitt shot a look at Ashe. In the 
look was inquiry, not to say astonishment. 
Possibly she had ted other guests; per- 
haps none at all. But Ashe did not catch 
the glance. His own air curious, he was 
inspecting the two ladies with unassumed 
interest, eyeing the host as well. 

Lester, springing to his feet, had hurried 
to greet the newcomers. 

In contrast with the welcome he had given 
Mrs. Dewitt, the host’s cordiality was 
noticeable. “Ah, here you are! Every- 
thing all right? So delighted to see you!” 
he was exclaiming; and Mrs. Dewitt, her 
brows raised, smiled vaguely as she heard 
him. Lester, however, seemed presently to 
recollect his duties as a host. Saying some- 
thing to the girl, he turned to Mrs. Dewitt. 
“This is Miss Raeburn, Fanny,” he said 
abruptiy, adding then: “I wanted you espe- 
cially to meet her.” 

There was a hint of mockery in his tone 
as he said it that evidently did not escape 
Mrs. Dewitt. “Delighted,” she returned. 
That she was, though, one had doubts. A 
slight suggestion of chill was now perceptible 
in her air, a stiffness that Lester seemed to 
see. Again a gleam of mockery sprang into 
his eye. 

It was gone, though, when again he turned 
to the girl. ‘“‘Here’s Mr. Ashe, he’s keen to 
know you, too,” smiled he. Then, seeming 
~ remember Mrs. Steese, he strolled toward 

er. 

The lady until now had been left to shift 
for herself. Not that it had seemed in the 
least to disconcert her, though. Her eyes 
animated, she was busily inspecting the 
drawing-room, the other guests as well. 
“Find good rooms?” asked Lester, his tone 
casual. “Hotel what you like?” 

“Swell!” was the vivacious reply. 

The reply, briskly given, for. some reason 
produced a marked pause in the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Dewitt, her eyes widening, 
turned abruptly to stare. As it was evident, 
Mrs. Steese was a stranger to her. As it was 
also evident, she seemed to feel a close inter- 
est in her presence. Ashe, too, turned 
toward the speaker. He had, in fact, 

as if involuntarily at Mrs. Steese. 
Then he restrained himself. The girl beside 
im, as if conscious of the pause, spoke. 


“T’'ve heard of you, Mr. Ashe,” she said 
quietly, her air unaffectedly simple. “Mr. 
Lester must be very fond of you, I think.” 
Her voice, too, in contrast with her compan- 
ion’s, was soft and modulated, its inflection 
cultivated. Ashe heard it agreeably. 

“His father was my best friend,” he replied. 
Then, a quick thought inspiring him, he 





added: “‘ Perhaps you knew his father?” 
Miss Raeburn shook her head. “I know | 
few New Yorkers, Mr. Ashe. This is my | 
first day here.” 
“Indeed!” remarked Ashe; then still in- 
spired he added: “I supposed Lester had | 


> 


met you here.’ 


R. Ashe, frankly, supposed nothing of the 


sort. A downright untruth the gentle- | 
man no doubt would have scorned to utter; 
this, however, was different. Diplomacy, he 
would have termed it; for somehow, though 


he had just laid eyes on her, already nel | 


interested him. 


Whatever the interest, though, the lady | 


as subtly seemed to grasp it. 

“T met him...elsewhere,” she returned, 
smiling vaguely. 

Ashe felt he had been snubbed. If so, 
though, the girl was quick to make amends. 
“Tt was out West, Mr. Ashe, in California. 
I was born there, you I:now.” 


“Ah!” Ashe smiled back at her, “a native | 


then?” 

IIer eyes twinkled momentarily. “Yes, | 
but don’t be alarmed! I’m not going to take | 
the evening telling you how wonderful our | 
climate is.”” She glanced at him slyly, then. 
— of course, you know it is,”’ she 
said. 

In spite of himself—the ill-defined feeling 
of restraint her presence first had given him— | 
Ashe felt himself thaw. “You speak as if | 
you come from Los Angeles,” he laughed, and | 
the girl laughed, too. “No, I’m from Cal- 
ifornia, I said,” she retorted. 

Ashe, who had been often enough in the 
state to grasp the implied distinction, had 
to laugh again. “Ah, a San Franciscan!” 
he exclaimed; and the girl bobbing her head, 
he asked: “Is Mrs. Steese, too, a Califor- 
nian?” 

“No,” was the prompt reply, “she’s from 
Los Angeles!” 

Ashe was charmed with her readiness. 

A bright, engaging girl, he reflected. The 
other, her companion, however, puzzled him. 
Over his shoulder he could hear her talking, 
and at the sound, the high-pitched inflection 
of Mrs. Steese’s voice, he wondered mildly 
that the two should be together. Then, to 
his added wonder a moment later, he learned 
that Mrs. Steese was Miss Raeburn’s aunt. 
“Really?” he murmured in spite of himself. 

The girl’s clear eyes gazed at him levelly. 

“Why not?” she inquired. 

More than a question, though, the quiet 

nse had in it a note that was curiously 
like a challenge. Ashe, however, made no 
reply. Mrs. Steese was still speaking, saying 
something to Lester about investments she 
had to make—heavy investments they 
appeared, too, from what she said; evidently 
she had money. And money, Ashe reflected, 
signified much. It might even explain Mrs. 
Steese’s nature and appearance. 

He was still covertly studying her when 
Mawsby threw open the dining-room doors. 

“Dinner is served, sir,” said Mawsby. - 


_Ste2 was still listlessly hearkening to 
Mrs. Steese. At the announcement, 
though, he awoke abruptly from his lethargy; 
and leaving her agape, strangled in the middle 
of a sentence, he hurried toward Ashe and 
Miss Raeburn. Ashe he asked to escort the 
other ladies; then he offered his arm to the 
girl. 

“Come,” said Lester, his eyes on hers; 
“T’ve been waiting to see you at my table, 
I’ve wanted to see how you looked there.” 

Then he laughed. 

The laugh was light. Light as it was, 
though, again it had in it a veiled note of 
mockery; and the girl glanced at him swiftly. 
The next instant she colored visibly. 

But the bald speech, uncouth for a man 
of Lester’s type, had not affected her alone. 
It had been audible to all; and Ashe glanced 
instinctively at Mrs. Dewitt. She was look- 
ing straight ahead of her, head erect, her face 











a blank; but that she had caught the sig- 
nificance of what Lester had said, Ashe had | 
no doubt. Nor did he doubt that Lester had 
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intended she should; and as Ashe stood aside 
to let her pass, the lean, grizzled face dark- 
ened reflectively. The look deepened, once 
he had glanced at the dining-room. 

The table draped with a shining cloth 
glittered with the Lester plate, a service he 
knew to be reserved for state occasions; the 
etched crystal glassware was the household’s 
best besides; and at the center was a great 
bunch, a bank rather, of frail, fragrant 
orchids. What they must have cost one 
may conjecture; and the portraits of Lester’s 
Godfearing, thrifty forebears, pompous in 
their high stocks and frilled linen, seemed to 
stare down at the array, their air austerely 
stiff. Little wonder, either. The display 
would have befitted a banquet, perhaps; but 
this dinner, informal, hastily arranged... .! 
Ashe had reason to marvel. 

The host and Miss Raeburn entered first; 
Mrs. Steese, all exclamations, followed. The 
table, its appointments, the room and all 
else stirred her to ecstatic comment. Ashe’s 
eyes, at this, again wandered to Mrs. Dewitt. 
That lady, however, her violet eyes distant, 
her clearcut, well-bred features a blank, had 
now relapsed into absorbed, unresponsive 
vacancy. Now and then, though, as Mrs. 
Steese’s voice, steadily crescendo, delivered 
another exclamation, the silent figure’s lip 
curled faintly in disdain. 

It was curious, to say the least. Certainly, 
at any rate, the Lester dining-room never had 
seated a tableful more mixed in its distinctive 
elements. And of this oddity one was more 
certain the more Mrs. Dewitt sat there 
frozen; the more, at the other side, Mrs. 
Steese amiably rattled on. Evidently it was 
the lady’s wish to make herself charming and 
agreeable—at one with all, the host espe- 
cially; yet it was this effort that, from the 
first, seemed to defeat that very purpose. 
Perhaps in the wish to show herself at ease 
she did it too palpably. Those to the manner 
born do not find it needful to remark on the 
silverware, the glass, the napery, the food 
set before them; but each and all these 
details evoked from the guest a ready com- 
ment. She remarked even the nature of the 
service— Mawsby’s method—sleek, finished, 
pussyfooted. 


ASHE heard her with quickening interest. 
Money, as he’d himself, signifies 
much. As also he'd felt, it might even ex- 
em Mrs. Steese’s nature. It could not, 

owever, quite explain the reason for Mrs. 
Steese’s presence at that table. 

There was at this moment a diversion. 
Mrs. Steese having exhausted apparently the 
topic of what was “swell” in the appoint- 
ments, she turned abruptly to Mrs. Dewitt. 
That lady had not invited overtures—quite 
the contrary, rather — just the same they 


were ea Cae. 

“D’you know,-I feel quite as if I know 
you, Mrs. Dewitt—know you intimately, my 
dear. You're Mrs. Frank Dewitt, aren’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Dewitt was; but the animation with 
which the query was put made her raise her 
brows. Blind to this, Mrs. Steese plunged 
on exuberantly. “Your husband was at 
Monterey, last year—that’s California, you 
know. You were at the Harbor, though.” 

While she had never before heard it 
termed that, Mrs. Dewitt divined diml 
that Bar Harbor must be meant. Wi 

receptible stiffness she replied, “You know 
Mr Dewitt, then!” 

“Not exactly,” was the brisk reply, “he 
was at Monterey only a day or so—as the 
English say, just for the week-end. Yes.” 
Why the English rather than any one else 
was not indicated. Mrs. Steese’s talk, 
though, was interlarded with many such 
observations. “‘Mr. Dewitt in town now?” 
she inquired. 

There was a use. Ashe, during it, 
stirred unsoentiatelie. He was not bored— 
far from it—though the ennui his face ex- 

ressed was endless. As for Mrs. Dewitt, 
er face unaltered, she sat back with folded 
hands. 

“T’m sure I cannot tell you,” she replied 
icily. 

Ashe studied the questioner intently. The 
fact is, the Dewitts were divorced; they had 
been parted three years now. That was not 
Ashe’s concern, though. What he pondered 
was Mrs. Steese. 

Who was this woman? Where had she 
come from? Why had Lester asked her to 
his house? Dimly the conviction forced it- 
self upon him that her presence was not due 
solely to social reasons. He had, too, the 
feeling that if Mrs. Steese saw fit she could 
cast light on several perplexities—one of 
them, Lester’s abrupt return to New York. 


The reflection made him r swiftly 
toward the table’s other end. The host, his 
voice lowered, was intently talking to Miss 
Raeburn. The guest, her air absorbed, sat 
gazing at her plate. 

Who, too, was this girl? 

Mrs. Steese was talking. Obviously, of 
the Dewitts’s separation she knew nothing. 
Nor did she grasp it from Mrs. Dewitt's 
icy answer. 

“What say?’ inquired Mrs. Steese. 

Mrs. Dewitt did not deign to reply. In- 
stead, after another pause, she stirred as if 
she meant to rise, to leave the table; but 
restraining herself she sat back rigidly. Then, 
but not till then, the force of the reply she'd 
made seemed to strike Mrs. Steese. She 
smiled a deprecatory smile. “Oh, I see!” 
she was saying, when a swift thought seemed 
to strike her. Her eyes lighting, she glanced 
suddenly at Mrs. Dewitt. The next instant 
her glance sped toward Lester, hovered a 
moment, then came back to Mrs. Dewitt. 
Suspicion was in the glance—distrust and 
awakening alarm. She was visibly discon- 
certed. 


SHE saw it all. His interest now, how- 
ever, had passed from Mrs. Steese. Her 
talk, her manner—that and the bumptious 
air of pretense about her, he saw to be that 
of any woman who, gorged on the news- 
papers’ social intelligence, revels in the life 
of those she has never known, will never 
know. What her presence in the house in- 
volved, he had a guess; and the guess, the 
acute, worldly old observer felt to be accu- 
rate. But of that, never mind. Under his 
bushy brows, Ashe studied the girl seated at 
Lester's right. 

All sorts and conditions of women had 
Ashe known in his time; but as he peered at 
Miss Raeburn, his lean face hawklike in its 
scrutiny, he confessed to himself surprisingly 
he could find nothing to criticize—nothing 
to disparage. She was not just good-looking 
—Miss Raeburn’s manner, carriage, look, 
was that of a person born to it. She was 
manifestly what that most absurd, mishan- 
dled of all terms seeks to define—a lady, a 
gentlewoman! 

He knew now why Lester had come home. 
The stroke in the dark, the query, the insin- 
uation, had proved right after all—* Harry, 
is ita woman?” It was, of course, a woman. 
The woman was Miss Raeburn. Satisfied 9 
he had the solution at last, he smiled bleakly 
to himself. It was his own acumen, though, 
rather than what the discovery signified that 
pleased Mr. Ashe. However, while he was 
still chuckling to himself at his own clever- 
ness, a new thought suddenly struck him. 
His smile waned. His brows contracted 
sharply. . If Lester meant to marry Miss 
Raeburn, not Mrs. Dewitt, why were the two 
here to-night together? 

But that was too much of a riddle. Dis- 
gusted, Ashe gave up trying to solve it. 

“Bah!” 

What business was it of his, anyway? For 
all he cared, Lester could go to the devil. 
So could the girl, so could all the rest of 
them; and, annoyed now, he applied himself 
to the ham—it was a Smithfield;no, it wasn’t 
—it was a real Tod, after all, that Mawsby 
served with the lettuce. Genuine Tods were 
rare even in Mr. Ashe’s cosmos, and vigor- 
ously he applied himself to an appreciation 
of its merits. 

Lester spoke abruptly. 

All at once, in the midst of the low-voiced 
talk he had carried on with Miss Raeburn, 
he awakened to the fact that she heard noth- 
ing he was saying; instead, a faint color in 
her face, she was listening uneasily to her 
aunt’s garrulous obligato. That lady having 
recovered from the momentary chill of her 
recent faux pas, had now launched into a 
little chat on country clubs and country 

laces, the most select, adjacent to New 
ork. It was to Mrs. Dewitt that she still 
addressed herself. 


put lady, her ennui dismal, s her 
shoulders resignedly; and e, his 
mouth sardonic, was busying himself with the 
Tod, when Lester glancing from Miss Rae- 
burn to Mrs. Steese, abruptly interrupted. 

The girl’s inattention seemed to have 
ruffled him unduly. “Ever been in any of 
those places?” he demanded. 

Startled, Mrs. Steese stopped short, caught 
at her breath, then flushed crimson. 

“Why, no, not exactly,” she n 

“I thought not,” drawied Lester. HisJook 
sulky, headded:“ Ifever youhad, you woulda t 
talk such gammon about them!” Then he 
grinned at her. [Continued on page 43] 
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ont per car rather than build less and take more profit per car. Price, $985, f. o. b. Detroit. More miles per gallon 
lore miles on tires 

- DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
noren WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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© anzle G awkward 


angles out of the 
early Christmas morn- 
ing atmosphere! 


OW’ that low-on-luck feeling will peel off 
his mind when the happy-handout- 
happens Christmas morning; and, his 

keen eye sights the stage all set with the pound 
crystal glass humidor of Prince Albert tobacco 
gowned in the glories of a radiant holiday rain- 
bow! Turkey takes to the tall timbers compared 
with the all-star-feast you spread so tempt- 
ingly before his smokeappetite ! 


“() RINCE ALBERT for Christmas, lands 

on a man’s tank-of-thanks like a spill-of- 
snow when the sleigh-bells are rusty from lack of 
jingles! P. A. asa man gift is the high-sign, the 
last word, the directest route to his comfort, his 


contentment, his smoke-happiness! It’s the touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid; that takes the awkward angles 
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out of the evergreen-and-holly atmosphere and 
makes the whole family on both sides think and 
talk in one language! 


| sli enjoy seeing him fuss his old jimmy 
pipe all brimful with Prince Albert! Or, 
Setting his “rolling his own!” Never was such 
a delightful makin’s cigarette as P. A. supplies! 
He can smoke the limit with Prince Albert for 
it can’t bite his tongue or parch his throat! 
Our exclusive patented process fixes that! He’ll 
just want to get thirty-six-smoke-hours out of 
the legal twenty-four, that’s all! 


ILL his smokecup to overflowing! Prince 

Albert is the glad-gift, the holiday-hunch that 
will hum him a smoke te-de, te-dum long, long 
after Christmas is but a merry memory! 








the national Christmas joy smoke 





RINCE ALBERT 
is also sold in hand- 
some pound and half 
pound tin humidors, in 
tidy red tins andin toppy 
red bags—wherever 
you buy tobacco. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Winston-Salem, N C, 


Copyright 1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 
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The Trap 





[Continued from page 38] 





In the grin was little humor, though. Nor 
did any of those at the table appear to 
regard what he’d said as humorous. Mrs. 
Steese, now scarlet, gasped anew. Even 
Mrs. Dewitt seemed to pity her, for after 
the first shock of Lester's rudeness, she shot 
a glance at him, the glance filled with indigna- 
tion. 

Miss Raeburn, too, was quick to feel the 
affront. A look of fright, of trepidation, 
sprang into her eyes; the next instant, though, 
it was gone. Ashe, looking on at the little 
comedy, saw her stiffen with a movement of 
dignified pride. Who she was, what she 
might be, he forgot instantly—the girl was, 
at any rate, well born — one of his own sort; 
and noblesse oblige, old Ashe’s heart leaped 
with a quick, kindly impulse. 

Suavely, he smiled at the scorched, startled 
victim. 

“If you’re staying in New York, Mrs. 
Steese, perhaps youll do me the honor— 
you and your niece—to visit my country 
place. It’s not much of an estate—just an 
overgrown farm; but if you care for flowers— 
roses—I can showyou somethat are unusual. 
My gardener is a celebrity, you know.” 

Mrs. Steese was overwhelmed. Ashe, how- 
ever, hardly heard her protestations. A 
quick glance at the girl showed him her eyes 
glowed with gratitude for his timely kindli- 
ness. 

Mrs. Steese, her aplomb somewhat recov- 
ered, was still thanking him when again 


Lester spoke. 

“What's all this?” he asked. He turned, 
his glance inquiring, and touched the girl on 
the hand. At the touch she shrank; but 
Lester gave no heed. “You're going to visit 
Ashe? You came to New York, I thought, 
to visit Ferncliffe.”” Ferncliffe was his own 
place on the Hudson. “Aren’t you coming, 
then?” 


Mrs. Steese grew suddenly alert. Ashe 
saw her move as if with a foot she strove to 
prod Miss Raeburn under the table. And 
what the prod directed Ashe had no doubt. 

“Yes, I’m coming,” murmered the girl; 
“I said I would, didn’t I?” 

Mrs. Steese sat back, her air much 
relieved. “Oh, that’s different!” said Lester. 

A lurking smile for a moment lighted his 
face, and asking leave of no one, he fumbled 
for his cigarette-case, took out a blunt, thick 
cigarette, and lighting it leaned back, blowing 
a cloud of smoke toward the ceiling. 

“Because,” said Lester deliberately, “it'll 
be quite a party at Ferncliff — quite a party.” 

A long time afterward, slouched down in 
his chair, his ruddy face aglow above the 
broad expanse of his shirt-front, Lester gave 
a sudden laugh. It was apropos of nothing 
being said at the moment, for the talk by 
now had lapsed into the lamest, most insig- 
nificant sort. As Ashe though heard the laugh 
he looked up sharply. It was metallic, jar- 
ring; and Ashe wondered what connection it 
had with what Lester had just announced. 

“Quite a party, quite a party.” 


CHAPTER IV 


(THE evening Ashe would ever remember 
as one of the longest in his experience. 
interminably prolonged, it dragged itself 
along; and yet, far from lacking in events, it 
seemed to that now acute, re-awakened, ob- 
server to be somehow filled with pregnant 
occurrences. 

The dinner finished finally. The guests, 
all four on the defensive now, no longer 
sought to make conversation, even the vol- 
uble Mrs. Steese, after Lester’s affront, being 
reduced to monosyllables; but preoccupied as 
the four had become, the table did not want 
for small talk; the host himself supplied it. 

A fact, for the man was not lacking in 
graces. Say what you will, he had been well 
born, well bred —a foundation hard to de- 
stroy entirely; and he was neither so dull nor 

as some who knew him chose to think. 
It was, in fact, Ashe’s opinion that wealth 
with its ease had conspired to make Lester 
what he was; that had he been poor, forced 
to shift for himself, he might have made 
something of his life. Ashe, for that matter, 
held the same opinion of himself. “‘Here am 
I.” he'd say; “I have brains and I have had 
youth, yet what do I amount to! . . . Nothing, 
once I’m dead.” As for the host, Lester, 
with all his wealth, Ashe considered him the 
most unfortunat® person of his acquaintance. 
Self-absorbed, debilitated by idleness, he was 


like a stalled ox fattened for sacrifice to 
Mammon. 

But now, for a moment, Lester seemed to 
have shaken off that fat. What the reason 
was, who knows? but as the tableful of his 
guests, offended and mute, sat there like 
statuary, the host’s mind all at once rekin- 
dled. Perhaps he realized his offense and was 
sorry; at any rate, he made amends. ‘The 
dismal dinner having reached its end, he led 
the way to the library. There he overdid 
himself in graciousness. 


ASE again grew wondering. A subtle 
excitement seemed to get the host; it was 
as if the wine he had drunk at dinner began 
to mount into his brain. Ordinarily, what 
humor he showed was likely to be cynical, 
often sinister, a trait common to all self- 
absorbed men; but now his wit had no sting 
to it. 

od eat mollified, began presently to 


nd. 
“Take my advice, Mrs. Steese,”’ he said all 
at once; “don’t refuse Mr. Ashe’s invitation. 
His roses are wonders, of course; they’re not 
a mark, though, to the dinner he’ll give you!” 
Surprised, Mrs. Steese replied: “But Il 
thought you didn’t want us to visit him! 
We're billed for Ferncliffe, you said,” and 
Lester nodded pleasantly. “So you are; but 
that’s not for a week yet. I'll see, too, that 
he makes good his invitation!” 
Then he crossed the room to Miss Raeburn. 
“You play?” he asked abruptly. 


There was a piano in the room, a relic of 
the mid-Victorian cabinet maker’s — or 
should one say coffinmaker’s? — art; and 
Lester raised the lid. “Try something, 
won't you?” he asked. 

The girl rose, and without pretext of de- 
murring went quietly to the piano, where she 
ran a scale or two on the yellowed keys, her 
touch deft and practised. Lester's eye 
brightened eagerly. Again softly she touched 
the keys, the tone, in spite of the piano’s 
antiquity, sonorous and true; and throwing 
back her scarf, she plunged into the air of an 
Hungarian folk dance, an energetic, stimu- 
lating measure. “‘Admirable!” cried Lester. 

The man meant it, too. 

“You care for music, then?” asked the 
girl; and a laugh, its tone a little deprecatory, 
escaped him. 

“We all have our faults, haven’t we? One 
of mine is that music breeds in me unexpected 
impulses.” 

She looked up at him quietly. 

“You find them pleasant impulses, don’t 

He did not reply. Going to a cabinet in 
the corner, he unlocked it with a key from 
his pocket, and brought out a thin paper 
folio, yellowed and fragile at the edges with 


“Here’s something you might like to see — 
a manuscript in the original of Haydn’s early 
lieder. It took seven years of my time to 
trace it.” 

At this a rapt exclamation escaped Mrs. 
Steese. 

“My, but it must have cost you a mint, 
then!” 

A frown darkened the host’seyes. Annoyed, 
his first impulse was again to snub her — one 
saw that; But instantly he checked himself. 
“Money, you mean? . .. what of that?... 
my time, either. The point is, the manuscript 
would have been lost if I hadn’t found it.” 

Then he placed the folio in the music-rack. 

“Play one,” he directed. 

Again, softly, the girl fingered the keys, 
trying one of the lieder she took at random. 
It was a complicated thing, the effort of a 
fledgling, an artist, however, trying to ex- 

ress a theme too difficult as yet for his art. 

he player, though, seemed to grasp its 
meaning; and with her slender, graceful 
hands she drew from the piano a measured 
richness of harmony and tone that held 
Lester visibly spellbound. 

She knew what she was about, this girl — 
that was clear; and Ashe sat up, electrified. 
Mrs. Dewitt, too, seemed impressed. Her 
lips parted, she listened attentively; what is 
more, it was evident her interest was in the 
playing — not in the player or the way Lester, 
either, now thoroughly absorbed, hung over 
her as she played. As for Mrs. Steese, at 
this triumph of her forces, she glowed, preen- 
ing herself with satisfaction. 

“Some player, Sally; isn’t she?” 














ING Stasny Songs because everybody likes 
to hear them. Wherever a dozen jolly 
oung people are gathered about a piano 
for a “sing,” you may be sure the new Stasny 
Song, “I’m Forever Thinking of You,” is on the 
music rack. It’s such a likable, friendly sort of 
song that everyone takes toit at once. Like all 
Stasny Songs it is clean and bright, equally good 
on the stage or in the home, just the sort you 
would like to sing to your sweetheart, or in the 
presence of your mother or sister. 


On the stage, Blossom Seeley is making a big 
hit with the jazzy rag, “My Gal.” Her audi- 
ences go wild over it at every performance. She 
wires: ““Accept my congratulations on your won- 
derful number, ‘My Gal.’ It is a winner. No 
one can resist her. Everybody loves ‘My Gal.’ 
It is the biggest hit I have had in years.” 

If you want a simple ballad that will touch 
every heart, try “Lullaby Land,” for it has made 
a big popular hit every time it has been sung. It 
steel be on YOUR piano with the rest of your 
favorite Stasny Songs. They strike an answer- 
ing chord in every heart, they are so simple and 
appealing, the melodies are touching, the words 
fresh and catchy. They are on the pianos of 
the nation. 


You are always safe in buying Stasny Music, 
every piece is popular, every piece is worth sing- 
ing. You will see Stasny Music on pianos 
wherever gou go. Ask your dealer to show you 
Stasny Song Hits. 


OTHER STASNY HITS 


“Girl of Mine” “Somebody Misses Somebody’s 
“It’s Never Too Late to be Kisses’ 

ool “I’m Not Jealous But I Just 
“In China” Don’t Like It”’ 


“*Tears Tell” **‘Sweetheart Land”’ 

a, Dreams”’ “‘Some Day”’ 

“Beautiful Dixieland’”’ 

“Can You Imagine?” 

* Jazzin’ the Blues Away”’ 

“Dance of the Moon Birds’’ 
(Instrumental) 


“Just You” 
“Evening Brings Love Dreams 


of You 
**‘Just Like the Will o’ the 
Wisp” 


l at any Music or Department Store and any 

On Sale Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory,Metro- 

itan, Grant or Kratt Store. If your dealer 

is out of these Stasny Song Hits, we will send 

m to you for 15c a copy, seven for $1 post- 
paid; orchestra 25c each. 
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Get them from zour dene 64 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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Every chap knows a girl 
he’d like to sing this song 
to, every girl knows some 
chap she would like to have 
sing it to her. Get it for 
your piano today. 
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Sentimental, languorous 
and full of melody,“Lullaby 
Land” will carry you back 
in mind to your care-free 
childhood. You will be 
happy while you are sing- 





Get them from yourdealer | 
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ITH the right girl—good music—and a perfect 
floor there is no more enjoyable or healthful re- 
creation than dancing.. You can’t always be sure of 
the first two essentials—but you can absolutely de- 
pend on the floor if Johnson’s Powdered Wax is used. 



















Johnson’s Powdered Wax will immediately put any 
floor in perfect condition for dancing—it is free from 
dust and will not soil the daintiest slippers or gowns. 


JOHNSON’S 
POWDERED WAX 


is very easy to use—it comes in shaker top cans. 
Sprinkle it lightly over the floor just before the dance— 
the feet of the dancers will spread the Wax, polishing 
the floor and immediately give a perfect dancing surface. 





Johnson’s Powdered Wax is inexpensive to use—a 14 oz. can (85c) 
is sufficient for 10,000 sq. ft. Get it from your local dealer. 


Tohnson’s Wax is also made in Paste and Liquid form. Use the 
Paste Wax for polishing and protecting floors of all kinds— 
wood, tile, marble, composition and linoleum. 


Use Johnson's Liquid Wax for polishing your furniture, piano, 
phonograph, leather goods and woodwork. It imparts a hard, 
dry, velvety polish of great beauty and durability. 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. K, Racine, Wis, 
ESTABLISHED 1882 
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The girl, however, seemed unconscious of 
her effectiveness. 

Lester abruptly left the piano. From the 
cabinet he took another manuscript, a mod- 
ern. This he spread out on the music-rack 
and, his air queer, again a little deprecatory, 
he waited for her to begin. The piece, more 
amateurish than the others, was a song with 
words; and these the girl sang, her voice a 
clear, accurately-placed contralto, just enough 
in volume to fill the high-walled room. The 
air, too, in spite of its crudity, the mawkish- 
ness of its words as well, had in it depth and 
understanding. Mrs. Dewitt was staring 
wide-eyed now. It was as if the song had 
touched some spring of memory in her mind. 

“What do you think of it?” asked Lester 
as the girl finished. 

She reflected for a moment. 
it?” she asked indefinitely. 

He laughed, and the laugh was awkward. 
“Tell me what you think of it first.” 

She told him, her manner unaffected. The 
song evidently was the composition of a 
young, untrained musician — one with prom- 
ise, however. 

“Thank you,” said Lester. 

He replaced the music in the cabinet, and 
closing it, touched the bell-button near-by on 
the wall. “Stir up the fire, Mawsby,” he 
directed brusquely; “you're letting us freeze 
here.” 

Miss Raeburn had risen. As she stood by 
the piano drawing the scarf over her shoul- 
ders, Lester closed the lid, his lip curled again 
with one of his mocking smiles. But the 
smile was now self-mocking. 

“T wrote that song; I was twenty-five, and 
I must have been in love!” A laugh, harsh 
and almost boisterous, burst from him. “Take 
my word, I'll never be fool enough to write 
another!” 


“Who wrote 


ILENCE fell. In the silence, Ashe, beside 
the fire, recrossed his slender, graceful 
legs, pecring at the host from under his 
grizzled brows. “Ah, but won’t you?” re- 
flected Ashe — won’t you, my boy?” — for 
acutely, with no lingering doubt, the old man 
at last had grasped the solution of what for 
hours had evaded him — the thing that had 
happened to Lester. 

And what a thing it was! Lester, the self- 
absorbed, the self-centered! The man was 
not only in love with Miss Raeburn, he was 
head over heels in love and half-frantic with 
it. That was not the point, though. It was 
why he did not marry her and be done with 
it. 

Any girl like her, certainly, would jump 
at the chance to get a man with Lester’s 
wealth and position. 

But Lester hadn't asked her. He hadn’t, 
and Ashe saw he hadn't. 

Why? 


MBS. Dewitt'smotor,” announced Mawsby. 
The lady arose with alacrity. The brief 
half hour, that interlude of music in the 
library, had proved the only rift in what had 
n a burdensome evening to her; she 
“ hurried to get away. 
“Good-night, Harry,” she bade the host. 
Then, in a level voice she added: “I suppose 
I shan’t see you soon again.” 


“What!...how do know?” growled 
Lester. 
Ashe strolled toward the door. “T'll see 


you to your motor, Fanny,” he said quietly, 

Lester went, too, sulking on behind. 

Outside it had begun to rain; and opening 
the door, he stood in the vestibule glowering 
across at the park. It lay there, bleak and 
dingy, the rain, a fine, driving mist, lending 
another touch of forlornness to both the 
Square and its background of drab, shabby 
buildings. A few loungers, the homeless 
sort, still occupied the benches; but even 
these, one by one, were leaving, slinking 
away to the refuge of doorways and cellar- 
openings in the tenement district beyond. 
His jaw set, Lester stared at the park, 
ignoring Ashe and Mrs. Dewitt. 

Already the departing guest had slipped 
into her wraps. As Ashe stood aside to let 
her pass, she halted, then cast a swift glance 
backward toward the library. ‘What's 
going on? Who are those women, Mr. 
Ashe?” she volleyed at him: “‘ What are they 
doing here?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied. 

It was not quite the truth, he had a guess, 
at any rate; but Mrs. Dewitt had no means 
of knowing this. “What do you think?” 
she demanded. 

“T don’t know what to think,” Ashe 
replied. 


This time it was the truth—he didn’t; the 
problem of Mrs. Steese and the girl, her 
niece, was more than he could fathom. And 
had Ashe, at the moment, chanced to glance 
into the library — seen and heard what was 
happening there — he would have known even 
less, too, what to think of those two guests. 

The aunt, her voice lowered, was speaking 
vehemently. 

“Mind, now; I've kept my part of the 
bargain — now see that you keep yours!” 

The girl's face was colorless; she shook as 
if she were a little cold. 

“T’ve told you I would,” she replied. 

“See that you do, then!” retorted the 
aunt. With a bob of her head, her eyes 
hard and bright behind her glasses, she 
added: “I haven’t forgotten Fawcett; I 
haven't forgotten, either, the fellow at 
Santa Barbara — that congressman, Barr, 
Remember, this time no excuses!” 

“Hush!” warned the niece. 

Lester was coming down the hall. 

(To be Continued.) 





My A. E. F. 





[Continued from page 17] 





T’ve such a lot of things to say. 

We've had some wonderful talks, haven't 
we? In the little room at G. H. Q., with the 
gay curtains that we were making for the 
“gas school” turning its dreariness to bright- 
ness and thebitternightoutsideheldat bayby 
the roaring little stove; the Argonne that you 
had left behind you a few hours ago, tearing 
through the mud and rain on your motor- 
cycle, seemed very far away, but its shadow 
was in your weary young eyes and on your 
strained young face. Ia an hour you must 
be off again with your dispatches through 
that hateful night — and you must ride with- 
out lights. Oh, my A. E. F., sitting there in 
the shabby room with your tired head in 
your shaking hands and the thought of that 
black ride to shake you further — you'll never 
know how I longed to give you lights! And 
I knelt before the little stove, making the 
coffee that was to give you warmth, broiling 
the steak that was to give you strength, and 

raying — I whoam not much given to prayer. 
F think that someone must have heard it, 
too, because when you left there were the 
lights of laughter in your eyes, and your 
hands were steadied to endurance, and you 
were whistling under your breath — a reck- 
less, haunting, absurd little tune that I had 
danced to half a dozen times. But I cried 
myself to sleep that night, my A. E. F., 
because I couldn’t bear to think of you, so 
young, so heart-breakingly young and so 
mortally tired, going whistling back through 
the darkness into that hell. 

Do you remember the walks that we used 


to take back to my billet —- a mile and a half 
through the rain and mud? Yet, how we 
used to laugh and chatter! All the years 
that were gone to talk about — all the years 
to come, if whatever gods may be were merci- 
ful — we planned a new world, there in the 
rain and mud. Sometimes your face would 
be grim enough, and you would announce 
with bitterness and conviction that you 
hadn’t studied integral calculus for five years 
to break rocks in the road for five months; 
and that when those blanketty-blank shave- 
tails drove by, spattering your blue overalls 
with that everlasting mud, you felt so like 
a Bolshevik that you could learn Russian in 
six lessons. But five minutes later the narrow 
street would be ringing with your laughter! 


REMEMBER, too, the first time that you 

came into my little blue and gold sitting- 
room in that land of blue and gold that you 
had been given to play in. The sitting-room 
was my present to you; for many months I 
kept it full of flowers for you — there were 
chocolates for you to eat and cigarettes for 
you to smoke and magazines for you to look 
at. In the afternoon there was tea, and in 
the evening there were little cups of black 
coffee, and always, always there was a very 
small person who loved you, and never got 
tired of hearing of your dreams, the happy 
ones and the broken ones, too; we mended & 
good many of them between us, you and I _ 
sometimes with laughter, and sometimes 
with tears. RY. 

That first day when you came in it was tea 
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KOD LK —the gift that helps to make her 
Christmas merry—then keeps a 
picture story of the Christmas merriment. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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HE ideal purchase is the 
one which carries with 
it an advance certainty of 
satisfaction. 
This certainty is one of many 
advantages enjoyed by users 
of Shawknit Silks. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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A Dignified Closed Car 
from Your Ford 


out of your Ford Roadster—or Sedan from 


With the Detroit Weatherproof All-Season Top you ride in 
closed car comfort all the year around. Easily opened for free 
vision and ventilation in summer, but instantly enclosed in 
i In winter a snug shelter from the bitter winds, 
the snow and the sleet! 

Light, sturdy non-ratiling. Fits any Ford model from 1915 
Easily attached by yourself. 

Write for name of dealer nearest you and interesting colored 
booklet with prices and full description of the patended sliding 
doors—a destinctive feature of Detroit Weatherproof Tops. 


Detroit Weatherproof Body Company 
Pontiac, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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time. You stood in the doorway, so tall that 
you almost had to stoop, and looked into the 
gay, kind little room, gleaming with its open 
fire and rose-colored flowers, its soft lights 
and its singing kettle, and after a long while 
you said, “Gee!” But you said it as though 
it were a prayer, and there were tears in your 
eyes — and I understood, my A. E. F. It had 
been long and long since you had seen a 
little fire or rosy flowers — a long, dark time 
since you had heard a kettle singing — and 
you had wondered too often whether you 
would ever see or hear them again. 

You were from Fall Center, Kansas, you 
told me, and how we did talk, my A. E. F.! 
And when we pushed back the coffee cups 
I thought how terrifyingly far you had 
traveled from that little Kansas town, and 
wondered what you were going to take back 
to it — whether you would help it with your 
new knowledge or hurt it with intolerance. 
Because it is largely in your strong young 
hands that the fate of the Fall Centers lies 
—and through them the fate of America — 
and through America the fate of the world. 
Somewhat of a responsibility, isn’t it? And 
you look down on those brown hands of yours 
with an incredulous and deprecatory smile. 

Before you go away from us forever — 
before you wave farewell to us around that 
last corner — you have a call to make and a 
tale to tell. Day in and day out, night in 
and night out, in far-off France you have 
dreamed of the incredible day when you 
would come up the village street through the 
summer twilight, and see the lamp shining 
in the window of the little house, and clear 
the porch hungwithhoneysuckleinonebound, 
and the narrow ld in another, and 
enter into the land of Heart’s Desire. Small 
matter if the village street be called Broad- 
way or Main Street or Orchard Lane — for 
you the twilight was always sweet with 
flowers, and lamp was always shining 
in the window. 

And when you’ve gotten your breath — 
when the wonder of it all has ebbed enough 
to let you find words again, what are you 
going to tell them, my A. E. F.? There are 
so many things they want to know. They 
have been waiting, bewildered — dazed by 
all the words and all the books and all the 
papers, until you came back to tell them what 
had really happened. On your words hang 
all the law and the prophets! There is not 
one of them that they will not believe. What 
of the war? Of the French, of the British, 
of the Germans? Of the Y and the Red 
Cross? Of the officers and of the men? 
Tell them, my A. E. F.! 


HAT of the war? I've been back here 

such a short time that I haven't yet 
been able to realize how much of it America 
has forgotten — how incredibly much of it 
she never knew. To us, my A. E. F., even 
though months had passed, it was still the 
realest thing in the world —far more real 
than the lovely, shadowy, silvery figure of 
Peace that had stolen quietly in to take its 
place. We were still living in the ruin and 
wreck that it had left behind; how could we 
forget it? Its red hand was on us still — 
holding back the trains on which we traveled, 
turning us from the destinations where we 
would go, hurling us into strange and hated 
places, doling out to us the same detested 
meat and drink that its savage hospitality 
had offered us of old, lashing us on to keep 
rijes bright, our bayonets sharp, driving our 
tired feet to the old drills, turning our tired 
faces to new problems. It wasn’t very easy 
to forget it —its fingers were still at our 
throats! But the things which were daily 
bread to us were dust and ashes to the ones 
wuo love us best. 
There’s no denying it; as far as they are 
concerned the War is dead. Perhaps that’s 
just as well, and sane and right and normal. 
While it was alive, it was even more alive 
for many of them than it was for us; we 
mustn’t forget that. For them it had all the 
terrible intensity of a nightmare, instead of 
being the deadly, commonplace horror that 
it was for us. After all, it’s just as well that 
there are a great many things that they have 
forgotten — a great many that they’ll never 
have to forget, because they never knew 
them. Even if they do think that Belleau 
Wood is a part of the Argonne Forest, it 
isn’t going to shake the progress of the world! 
Let them forget the War that you fought, 
my A. E. F.; but never, never while you have 
words to speak and breath with which to 
speak them, let them forget why it was you 
fought it. 
Sometimes it almost seems that they are 
forgetting even that. You forget that all 





men might share your hard-won heritage of 


freedom and liberty — and because you loved 
her very dearly, for a little space you left 
the lovely lady with the torch, so that she 
might lift it even higher when she welcomed 
you home. 

There are some who tell us that we have 
done our task, that we must draw aside — 
that the torch is shining for us alone, and not 
for all mankind. I think that they are try. 
ing to cheat us of the very fruits of our vic. 
tory — the glory of helping a tired and broken 
world to its feet. There are some of them — 
and I hold them a trifle lower than Benedict 
Arnold — who wish to take the laurels that 
you have brought them, and twist and warp 
and strain them into an ugly political 
weapon. They say (and it is strange hearing 
= us, my A. E. F.,) that America must play 

e. 


LAY safe! We had forgotten that that 
was considered policy. With us it meant 
shame and dishonor and an ugly death while 
day was breaking for the world — what if it 
should mean that for America? Oh, tell 
them, tell them, those blind ones, that you, 
who have fought to give a weary world 
peace, will fight to keep it! You are a sol- 
dier, my A. E. F.,and you dare not “play 
fe.” 


What of those friends who fought by our 
side — what account are you going to give 
of them? Let’s take the two that you knew 
best — Tommy Atkins and Jacques Poilu. 
Since I’m talking to you and not to the Peace 
Conference, I'm not going to pretend that 
your face lights up at the mention of these 
gentlemen, or that a burst of lyric enthu- 
siasm wells from your fervent heart to your 
fervent lips. It doesn’t. They have fallen 
victim to some of your most animated and 
unwarranted catchwords. You don’t have 
to tell me what you say about them — I know 
it only too well. What I want you to tell 
the breathless little group sitting on the back 
porch or in the front parlor is what you 
think about them. Only, most dear and 
most heedless, do a little thinking first. You 
can, when you put your mind to it. 

Tommy first. course, you never really 
did see much of him. Your principal griev- 
ance against him was that you had a very 
disagreeable time coming over in his ships, 
and that when you got to Winchester (or 
its equivalent) the only fatted calf that he 
offered to the American prodigal was what 
you bitterly paraphrased as “jam and 
tay,” substituted for breakfast, dinner and 
supper. Alas, poor Tommy, he gave you 
the best that he had — and he went short even 
on that, so that you might come over on 
those reviled ships of his. The real difficulty 
was that you thought that you had met 
Tommy before, under very unpleasant cir- 
cumstances, indeed; and you pranced over 
to meet him again with a mind that was 
about as open as a safe with a forgotten 
combination, and a traveling equipment of 
a chip on either shoulder. It was true that 
you had met some one who was using his 
name before — a heavily disguised, blustering, 
tyrannical individual, introduced to you as 
Mr. Atkins by a smooth-spoken, ingratiating 
old party known as German Propaganda. 


(THE first time you met him you were a 
very small, freckle-faced, bored little 
boy, sitting on a hard bench and reading the 
letter of introduction that German Propa- 
ganda had written to you, in a little book 
called ‘‘History of the U. S. A.” He took 
great pains to state what a wicked and un- 
rincipled fellow Tommy has been, and how 
e’d tried to steal from you everything that 
you held dearest; and while he professed faint 
oe that the scalawag might have re- 
formed, he managed to stress the crime a 
good deal more than the reformation. But 
he didn’t tell you that George III, the old 
Prussian who started the Revolutionary 
War, was so German that he could hardly 
speak English; that the War was so unpopu- 
lar in England that they had to hire Hessians 
to fight it; that all her greatest men railed 
against it, in and out of season. He was 
very discreet about these facts, wasn’t he? 
And the next time that he introduced his 
Mr. Atkins was only a few years ago, and he 
was almost in tears over his dreadful con- 
duct. He gave us fair warning that the 
unscrupulous wretch had subsidized our 
press and bribed the casual observer and 
corrupted our officials to such an extent that 
it was impossible to believe a word that they 
said, and he assured us that the fairy tales 
that they were indulging in anent 
Belgium and degenerate France would 
make the blood of an honest German run 
old. And it was [Continued on page 49.) 
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You may not have a PERFECT Figure, but you can havea PERFECTED Figure 
with “STYLISH-STOUT” Sveltline CORSETS; the stout woman’s 


“‘First-Aid to Figure-Beauty”’ 


T is no longer necessary for large women to experiment with corsets to suit their individual figures; 
' “‘StyLisH-STouT’’ Sveltline Corsets are designed by Sveltline system, exclusively for them—to make them look 
| _ slighter, lighter and younger; and to show every gown to superb advantage through stylishly-slender figure-lines. 


Models in both back and front lace, and every GENUINE “Stylish-Stout” Sveltline Corset has the 
Sveltline LABEL (shown in form above) sewn in the corset. Look for this label. 
The modern woman of large figure should be proud of the fact that she represents a type of fine physical womanhood; and as such 


is entitled to ‘‘Sveltline Stylish-Stout’’ Service, inaugurated by progressive dealers in each large city, through which “ Service’’ 
she can be fitted by experts directly from stock, with exactly the corset for her particular figure. 


Write for the Sveltline dealer in your city. 
WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, Inc. Originators and Sole M’f’rs of ‘‘Stylish-Stout”’ Sveltline Corsets, | New York--Chicago 
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My A. 





—_— 


this purely fictitious Tommy that you went 
to meet — only he isn’t the one that the little 
group listening in the twilight are waiting 
to hear about. They want to hear about 
the real one — the one who got up in the gray 
light of a London dawn to give you so 
passionate a welcome that it fairly took your 
breath away the one that you found later 
with his back against a ruined wal! in France, 
fighting, fighting, bloody and broken and 
white to the lips, but managing, somehow, 
to throw you a little, stiff, tortured grin, and 
managing, too, by his own grit and the grace 
of God, to carry on. If you ran into him 
in Franc e, that is how you saw him — and if 
vou didn’t, don’t pass on any picturesque 
gossip that you will make a little more pic- 
turesque in passing. Some one might believe 
it! But you might tell them about Tommy’s 
younger brothers—the Australians, ‘the 
Canadians, the New Zealanders and South 
Africans — you loved them like your own, 
didn’t you, Yank? You'll tell the world 
you did. 


OW about Jacques Poilu? You had 

another name for him, and you used it 
with more energy than discretion. For a good 
many months you made his own land echo 
with your plaints as to the devious ways of 
the “frog.” He got in your way when you 
were driving; he wrung every sou that you 
possessed from your feeble and reluctant 
fingers; his offspring made life a burden to 
vou with their clamors for “‘ceegaretts” and 
*chooengom "’; his feminire relatives pur- 
sued you tirelessly, unsolicited victims of 
your fatal fascination. All very, very har- 
rowing! I used to try conscientiously to 
reconcile this pathetic picture of the martyred 
young exile with the A. E. F. that I saw 
before my puzzled eyes, a vivid figure of 
mischief and resourcefulness and_reckless- 
ness and sheer, heart-warming charm, play- 
ing endless games of balls and marbles in the 
little parks and narrow streets with the 
enchanted children, listening with beautiful 
deference to the incomprehensible tales 
of the old grandmothers in the doorways, 
flirting assiduously and debonairly with the 
velvet-eyed girls, bargaining and chaffing 
and swapping stories with Jacques himself. 
True, he got in your way when you were 
driving — but at the rate at which you went 
it was a little difficult to keep out of your 
way, my A. E. F. True, he cheated you 
often, but in that Jand which we are firmly 
convinced is God's country, your own people 
cheated you quite as energetically — 1 saw 
them do it. And his children begged shame- 
lessly from you — but you taught them to 
do it, and filled their eager little hands in 
spite of any and all protests, and did your 
level best to spoil them forever. True, the 
maidens of the land fell victim to~your 
charm — but you asserted it brazenly, my 
dear, and seemed to take a melancholy satis- 
faction in the results. Was all this just an 
optical illusion on my part? Sometimes I 
used to feel that one of us must be the victim 
of a hallucination — because surely no one in 
his sane senses would continue to lavish 
affection and attention on the object of his 
disparagement! Perhaps I was just dream- 
ing that I hardly ever saw you without some 
Gallic mite perched on your shoulder or 
clinging to your hand or trotting at your 
side — dreaming that you were everlastingly 
polishing those boots of yours so that pretty 
Marie Adelaide Thérése could see her face 
in them — dreaming that you steadily per- 
sisted in breaking every rule of the canteen 
in order to purchase cigarettes and chocolate 
for “them frog guys that hadn’t any of their 
own” — dreaming that you would linger time 
and time again to tell me of the adored and 
adoring landlady —“‘ Honest, she treats me 
like a prince; believe me, if I was her own 
kid, she couldn't treat me better. I want 
to get her a present; you tell me what she'd 
like, Petite.” Why, the very nickname that 
you gave me was borrowed from France — 
and! loved it — and you — and her. I wasn’t 
dreaming; but I'm thinking that perhaps 
Sometimes you were, my A. E. F. 

Thaven’t much to say about the Germans, 
largely because I find that when I try to 
talk about them I lose my voice and my 

and my sense of humor. Of course, 
when you paid them a visit last fall you 
found that you were pretty nearly comfort- 
able for the first time in many weary months, 
and it rather went to your head. You 





found yourself wondering whether people 
who offered you the best bed in the place 
with guttural noises of welcome and hospital- 
ity could be demons incarnate, and somehow 
you counted it for righteousness to them that 
there wasn’t any shell hole in the side of the 
house. But it didn’t take them long for 
the first glow to wear off, and before many 
moons had passed you had pounced on the 
illuminating discovery that when even the 
most inspired demon has the choice between 
being affable or being shot at da*-n, he'll 
jolly well be affable. And if you” just tell 
your breathless listeners some of te things 
that you told me about the individuals that 
vou soberly referred to as “those damned 
Dutch excuse me, lady,” Pll be perfectly 
contented. Perfectly. 

About the Y and the Red Cross and the 
other organizations that went over there to 
help you, I do want to talk to you — and if 
you are inclined to feel resentful of anything 
that I may say, I want you to remember, my 
A. E. F., that it’s because I love you so that 
I can’t bear to have you either ungrateful 
or ungracious that I am saying it — and 
because I am afraid that you will have to own 
that you have been both. To save my life 
I can't understand your attitude toward us 
who so longed to h-Ip you; who worked their 
fingers to the one, morning, noon and night, 
to give you a little comfort and as little 
happiness. I <m speaking now of “us” as 
crganizations, not as individuals. 

On the individual girl you lavished such 
a wealth of gratitude and praise that you 
left her humbled and bewildered and a little 
intoxicated; but on the organization of which 
she was a symbol you have heaped unceasing 
criticism and unstinted blame. I myself 
happen to be a Y girl; and I have never 
ceased to be proud and glad of that fact. 
The only thing that I was prouder of than the 
triangle on my sleeve was the U. S. on my 
collar! So this isn’t an apology on my part — 
it’s an accusation. I dare wager that the 
only organization over there for which you 
have a good word to say is the one that you 
saw the least of — the one that, in nine cases 
out of ten, you never saw at all. The Salva- 
tion Army, with its tiny band and complex 
duties, did splendid work; but no more 
splendid work than was done by the other 
organizations that were woven into the very 
fabric of your daily lives. I say that 
advisedly. 

Look up, for example, the number of Y 
workers killed, wounded, cited and decorated 
for bravery in trying desperately to help you 
who were so heedless of their help; where 
will you find, amongst your own ranks, a 
non-combatant outfit with such a record? 
Many a combatant one might glory in it! 
You were almost invariably lamentably 
ungenerous to the men who, under no pres- 
sure of the draft, had given up fine positions 
safe at home to come over and slave and 
drudge for you who found no word of com- 
mendation for them. If they were unflag- 
gingly cheerful, you dismissed it as “sun- 
shine-stuff’” and “taffy”; if they were 
occasionally human and irritable, you rent 
the heavens above and the earth with your 
outraged cries, and tore to the Y for paper 
so that you could write home at once to 
Aunt Minnie and tell her to get back that 
fifty cents that she gave tg the misguided 
organization in September. 


HONESTLY do blush for you. You 

would take everything that I gave you — 
every mortal thing — and apparently thought 
that by accepting our gifts you canceled your 
debt. We, you assured us complacently, 
were merely the instruments of the American 
people, kindly selected by them to see that 
their contributions reached you safely. 
Well, we happened to be the American people 
ourselves, and besides giving you our money, 
we gave you our time and strength and our 
hearts and our lives — and some of us were 
absurd enough to wonder why it was that 
you did not go on your knees to us — not to 
us, the individuals, amongst whom there were 
those who were faint-hearted and dishonest 
and bad-tempered and incompetent, be- 
cause we happened to be human beings — but 
to us as an organization, because time and 
time again we were all the happiness and 
all the comfort and all the refuge from despair 
that you had. I have never been in one Y 
hut (and I have been in many; we had two 
thousand for you!) that was not crowded to 
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the doors. Tell me — tell me, my A. E. F., 
how could you take so much and give so 
little? For you took, day after day, and 
night after night, our service and our shelter, 
our light and our warmth, everything from 
baseballs to Bibles; books and vaudevilles; 
magazines and movies; writing-paper and 
music — and every single thing you took for 
granted If you never used the Y, then all 
that | am saying is not for you; but cross 
your heart and hope to die, my A. E. F., 
didn’t you use it constantly? If there were 
times when we weren't with you, it was 
because, alas! we couldn’t be everywhere — 
and when you seemed to need us most, there 
was often no way to get to you. Surely you 
must have realized that when the army 
couldn’t even get your corned beef up to you 
it wouldn’t permit us to bring you chocolates, 


WANT you to tell Aunt Minnie, who gave 

us the fifty cents for you, and Dad and 
Mother, who gave us five dollars, and little 
Bobby, who gave us a nickel, the truth about 
us — for their sake as much as for ours, and 
most of all, for Truth’s. You needn’t 
soften it down or touch it up a bit. If you 
discovered a Y man who was a thorough and 
consistent grouch, or one who charged cing 
centimes more than you thought was justi- 
fiable, tell them the whole horrible tale; but 
in the name of justice and fair play and 
common decency, my A. E. F., tell them 
about the other times— the hundreds and 
hundreds of other times when the Y was all 
that you had and when you used it merci- 
lessly. If I am speaking only of the Y, it is 
because I know it best and because it gave 
me the joy of being with you for many 
months, and so I am eternally grateful to it; 
but I want you to tell them the truth about 
every organization over there that stretched 
out a hand to you — because, by and large, it 
makes as beautiful astory aseven the most 
exacting audience could care to hear. And 
for my sake, because I was a Y girl, and 
because we loved each other, please go out 
of your way to tell them about every place 
that you found us, from the God-forsaken 
little mud-hole where we had laboriously 
rigged up a movie machine and dug up a 
stove to burn for you, and hot chocolate in 
a tin can and a wheezy talking machine to 
sing about the little gray home, and where we 
were duly exultant that we could get so 
much, and pretty sad_hat it was so little — 
to the incredible loveliness of the leave- 
areas, where we took the most wonderful 
casinos set in the most wonderful scenery in 
the world, and flung the doors wide and 
asked you to come in and play with us — to 
see the best shows and hear the best singing 
and eat the best food that could be found — 
to dance on the best floors to the best music 
that you ever heard —and with the best 
dancers, too, though they did wear flowered 


Poison Gas — 


aprons and had to run back to the canteen 
between times to give you the ice cream. 
I can’t believe that if you were ever our 
guests at one of our seven-day house parties 
— and at my house we used to entertain over 
three thousand a week — I don’t believe that 
you could help getting a little hot and 
uncomfortable when you remembered some 
of the things that you have said about us. 
Because you swore that you had never had 
such a wonderful time, and that you would 
never, never forget it. Have you forgotten, 
my A. E. F.? 

It’s getting late — but let’s sit here for a 
minute longer, with no words at all. It’s so 
quiet in the little street, it makes our terrible 
and beautiful adventure seem like a dream. 
The honeysuckle and the locust smell sweeter 
even than our memories of them, and the 
lights are coming out one by one in the little 
houses, and tired people are coming home to 
rest. Some ome is cutting the grass next 
door, and the littie girls skipping rope look 
like white butterflies, and far down the 
street a woman is calling, “Johnny — Johnny 
— supper-time!” 

Oh, America, how we have learned to love 
you, we thought that we might have lost 
you forever! Well do we know, too, that in 
your quiet streets lie adventures more thrill- 
ing than any we have had — romances more 
wonderful than any we have dreamed. For 
in your quiet streets lies the Future. 

All the lights are shining in the windows, 
and the last one is lighted in the west — the 
evening star. Do you remember the rhyme 
that we used to say when we were little? 
Give me your hand, my A. E. F., and we'll 
wish on the first star in the darkness before 
you go. 

“Star light, star bright, 

Very first star I’ve seen to-night, 
Wish I may, wish I might 

Have the wish I wish to-night.” 


I wish, my A. E. F., that you may give to 
America, before you leave her, your deathless 
courage and imperishable strength, your 
ringing laughter and your beautiful gentle- 
ness, your splendid enthusiasm and your 
eternal youth. I wish that you may give 
her your soul. 


AN? so farewell to you, my A. E. F. Turn 
oncemore to wave to me at thecrossroads 
— even though my eyes cannot see you for 
the foolish tears, my heart sees you well—tall 
and splendid in your khaki, waving farewell 
to me with that exultant laugh of yours — 
eager to off, eager to be away. When 
you have turned the corner, I sce you still — 
I will see you always. So I will smile, too, 
and be glad that you have come and glad 
that you have gone —still young and un- 
broken and triumphant. 

Best comrade and truest lover and dearest 
playmate — hail and fare well, my A. E 
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certain target, say a limited section of 
trenches that would be suddenly drenched 
with deadly fumes. The object was to take 
by surprise the soldiers in these trenches, to 
smother them, burn out their lungs, blind 
their eyes, blister their bodies, make casu- 
alties of them before they could put on gas 
masks. In such efforts as many as two 
hundred and fifty iron mortars buried in the 
earth were sometimes used, all connected 
up electrically and fired at the same instant 
by an exploding device. 

“These projector attacks were usually 
made at night and they were most spectacu- 
lar affairs,’ said this officer, “although the 
men in the trenches did not appreciate this. 
First there came a tremendous flash like the 
blowing up of an ammunition dump, then a 
few secends later you got the roar of the 
mortars, a dull explosion that made the 
ground rock from the recoil. And now two 
hundred and fifty gas bombs are sailing 
through the night with two hundred and 
fifty sizzling fuses throwing out trains of 
red sparks and golden rain like a fireworks 
display. Presently the bombs reach the 
target and burst, usually without much fuss, 
as only enough explosive is used to break 
upon the outer shells and let the gas out. 
But this is phosgene gas, the most deadly of 
all the asphyxiating gases used in the war. 

breath of it or even part of a breath is 
ically sure to be fatal. And the whole 
barded position where hundreds of sol- 
diers are gathered, many of them asleep, is 

t ly flooded with this gas.” 

tit can these men escape? I should 


& 


think they would all be killed,” I naturally 
remarked. 

The officer’s reply throws an interesting 
light upon the thoroughness of our gas- 
defense preparations. 

“Our factor of safety,” he explained, “‘de- 
pended entirely upon the number of seconds 
that elapsed between the moment when the 
gas bombs left the mortars and the moment 
of their arrival at the target. There was 
an average interval here of twenty seconds. 
Twenty seconds in the night was all that 
stood between us and a horrible death! 

“Our sentries knew that a vivid red flash 
from the enemy trenches meant ‘Gas!’ and 
sounded their alarms instantly. 

“Then came some tall hustling. Heavy 
sleepers must be awakened. Every man 
must get inside his gas mask. Horses ditto. 
Even carrier pigeons must be protected. 
Blanketed entrances to gas-proof dug-outs 
must be lowered. Within twenty seconds! 
And we did this hundreds of times with 
scarcely a casualty!” 

“Tell me a little about this phosgene gas.” 

“Tt’s a heavy gas,” he said, “more than 
three times as heavy as air. It has no 
color.” 

“Ts it hard to make?” 

“No. It is comparatively easy and cheap 
to make, though of course somewhat dan- 
gerous. It is made from chlorine and car- 
bon monoxide, the latter being produced by 
burning coke with a low supply of air.” 

“How deadly is it — how does it act?” 

“The first breath of it produces coughing, 
a running'of the eyes and [|Cont’d on page 79} 
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“Home, Sweet Home” 


[Continued from page 16) 





Seven, eight, nine. . . . 

By Jingo! It wasa stall! 
Kelly! Kelly! 

William heaved a blissful sigh of relief 
He vibrated with joy. 

Then a fist swung in like the hammer 


He was up! 


| of Thor, and the fight was over. 


| Cleanly, 


Spent with emotion, William remained 
where he was until the arena was almost 
empty. Who would have dreamed _ it? 
and in the manner of his name, his 
hero, Knockout Kelly, had won in the third 
round. It was colossal! 

But there was something else. William 


| sighed deeply. He had suddenly remem- 


bered that he had a wife. And he didn’t 
feel equal to facing his wife. So he resorted 
to delay. And the resort he chose happen- 
ing to be Bailey’s Billiard and Pool Parlors, 
not only delayed him considerably, but 
also led to his meeting his friend Mr. Phipps, 
whose offer of a cigar that afternoon had had 
so much to do with his present reluctance to 
go home. 

“Shoot you a game of pool,” said Mr. 
Phipps. 

“You're on,” said William. 

Not that he wanted to play pool. But 
there was Irene. What would she say when 
he told her he'd traded her two yards of scrim 
for three rounds of scrimmage? Well, she'd 
say a great deal. Also, she’d probably be 
still saying it when the first faint rays of 
dawn tinted the rosy east. Decidedly, 
home was no place to go at the present. So 
William played pool. 

Mr. Phipps, as a companion, was about 
as restful as a grasshopper. Soon tired of 
pool, he suggested change of scene. “What 
we need now is a little jazz,” he said. 

So they crossed the street to Church's 
Cabaret. 

“Great stuff!” said Mr. Phipps, as eight 
golden-haired damsels paraded past their 
table singing a song about chickens raising 
the dickens in the city. “That fourth girl, 
now! Some class to her — eh, what?” 

“Great!” said William mournfully. “Sim- 
ply great!” 

He hated the noise and glare; he detested 
the beer he was drinking. But when you 
can’t go home, you've got to go somewhere, 
haven't you? 

“Two more, 
Phipps. 

After his second glass of beer, life for 
William assumed a more cheerful aspect. 
What did it matter, after all? Even if he 
had behaved badly, Irene would get over it 
in a day or two. And what was a day or 
two in a lifetime? Anyway, he'd seen 
Knockout Kelly fight, and that was some- 
thing. Summoning a waiter, with a com- 
manding gesture, he gave an order. “Bring 
us two more,” he said. 

““When we finish those we might go over 
and bowl a few,” suggested the restless 


waiter!”” commanded Mr. 


| Mr. Phipps. 


“Sure!” said William. 


O they went to a bowling alley round the 
corner where William amazed his com- 


| panion — and himself — by knocking down 


pins with astonishing regularity. 
“Got to hand it to you,” said Mr. Phipps. 


| “You're a rotten pool player, but you're 





sure & bear at this game. 

“Well, you can’t be a champion at every- 
thing,” replied William, who had never 
bowled but once before in his life. “‘ Want 
to play some more?” 

““Nix,” said Mr. Phipps. “It’s getting 
near closing time. We've just got time to 
go over to Andy’s and have a nightcap.” 

“TI always sleep better for a nightcap,” 
Mr. Phipps explained, as they lined up at 
Andy’s bar. 

“So do I,” said William recklessly. 

“‘ Never knew you were such a little sport,” 
said Mr. Phipps. 

“Hell's bells!” said William. “I've 
always been a sport. Go to prize-fights — 
cabarets — and everything.” 

“Me, too,” said Mr. Phipps. “But I've 
had to cut it out '-’ely. Got married last 
year, you know. Only my wife’s visiting 
her folks in Peoria. Well, here’s to crime.” 

As time dragged by with still no sign of 
William, Irene felt that she could bear it no 
longer. All the accidents she’d ever read 

eard of passed through her mind in 


frenzied review. A street car had run over 
him — he’d been struck by an automobile — 
he was lying unconscious in some hospital — 
he'd fallen into the clutches of a vampire. 
There was, she remembered, a ster nographer 
in William’s bank who had suspiciously 
yellow hair. 

He'd tried to stop a runaway horse and 
had been fatally injured — he'd slipped on a 
banana peel and contracted concussion of 
the brain — he'd been shot by a daylight 
bandit — he was lying alone, forsaken, 
stretched out on a cold slab in the morgue — 
she buried him at Weodlawn and was busy 
planting daisies on his grave. 

And then the telephone rang. 

Rose Walker, to whom Irene had told her 
troubles earlier in the evening, was in bed 
reading a novel when her husband returned, 
about eleven o'clock. 

“Well, how was the fight * she asked. 

“Fine — while it lasted,” Joe replied. 

“Anything i in the ice-box for me?” 

“Nothing much,” said Rose. “Only 
about a dozen sandwiches and two bottles 
of beer.’ , 

“Say, you're all right!”’ said Joe. “You're 
more like a friend than a wife. And you're 
more like a sweetheart than a friend. I'l] 
tell tie world you are.” 

“You're kinda nice yourself,” declared 
Rose fondly. “‘Now run along and eat, 
because I've got a job for you. 

“Job?” said Joe. * *How do you mean, job?” 


T'S like this,” explained Rose, “Poor 

Irene MecMasters is frantic. William 
didn’t come home to dinner and he isn’t home 
yet. I know he isn’t because she said she'd 
telephone me as soon as he showed up. 
What's more, I promised her «when you got 
home you'd go downtown and look for him.” 

“Oh, you did?’ 

“Yes, I did. She thinks he’s been run 
over or something. Of course that’s not 
likely. But I'm sure she'd feel better if 
she knew something was being done to 
find him.” 

“H'm!” said Joe. “‘So William’s on the 
loose. I guessed as much.” 

“Then you saw him?” 

“Sure! He was at the prize-fight. Had 
a ringside seat and was yelling his head off. 
He didn’t see me, though, and . . . look here! 

don’t want to butt in on this. Heli 
probably come home with a good story ail 
cooked up, and if you go and tell Irene 1 
saw him at the prize-fight, it’s liable to put 
a crimp in his alibi. William’s a good little 
scout, and I don’t want to get him in wrong.” 

“No,” said Rose. “No, of course not. 
Besides, I guess William had a night off 
coming to him.” 

“You've said something. If you bossed 
me the way Irene bosses William, I'd never 
come home. Anyway, everything closes up 
tighter than a drum at midnight, and he'll 
have to come home then. I guess Irene can 
stand it for another hour.” 

“All right, dear. You know best,” said 
Rose. ‘‘Now run along and get your beer 
and sandwiches.” 

As soon as Joe was down-stairs out of 
hearing, however, Rose slipped out of bed 
and crossed to the telephone. 

“Us women have got to stick together,” 
she told herself. “Besides, William will 
probably tell Irene the truth. Anyway, I'm 
not going to let her suffer.” 

This, then, is what Irene heard when she 
answered the telephone: “Don’t worry, 
dear. And don’t get mad. Joe saw William 
at the prize-fight, so he’s all right. And 
probably he'll be home before long.” 

On hearing this, Irene naturally took her 
friend’s advice. She stopped worrying at 
once. Of course she did. And she didn't 
get mad. Oh, no! 

In the meantime, what of William? Was 
he planning to go home, confess his fault, 
humbly ask forgiveness of his ample, anxious, 
anti-prize-fighting wife? He was not! He 
would go home, of course. But not till later. 

“Have another, Phippsy,” he said. 

“Sorry, pe, § said the barkeeper, 
““but the bar is closed. 

“How do you mean, closed?” demanded 
William. 

“It’s panies you poor fish,” explaings 
Mr. Phi “Everything closes at mid- 


night. mt on. Let’s go home.” 
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“Oh, I'm not 
demanded Mr. 


“Home?” said William. 
going home yet!” 

“Where are you going?” 
Phipps 

‘I think I'll walk around for a while,” 

said William. 

“Around where?” 

“Oh, just around.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Phipps. 
get rid of me.” 

“No, no,” cried William. 


“You want to 


“Tt isn’t that 


at all — it’s my wife.’ 
“Tell that to the Marines,” said Mr. 
| Phipps 


“But it is my wife! You see I didn’t go 
home to dinner, and the reason I want to 
walk around is that I hope I'll think of some- 
ihing to tell her so she won't be sore with me 
for staying out like this.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so?’’ demanded 
Mr. Phipps. “If all you want is an excuse 
for staying out late, that’s easy. I'm a 
wonder at cooking up alibis. Do vou ever 
go across the bay?” 

“Sure,” said William. 

“Then why don’t you tell your wife you 
took the ferry over to Oakmont and missed 
the last boat back.” 

“I would have telephoned,” said William. 

“You couldn't. There’s a_ telephone 


| strike over there.” 





“My wife’s brother lives at Oakmont,” 
objected William. 

“Fine! If he’s a good scout, he'll fix it 
for you.” 

“He isn’t,” said William. 

“Well then, we might go into a dark alley. 
I could kind of hit you on the head, and you 
could fall down. And then a_ policeman 
would find you.” 

““Maybe a policeman wouldn't find me,” 
said William. 

“Sure he would. I'd see that he did. 
First, though, you'd have to give me your 
watch and money, and turn your pockets 
inside out. Then you'd have it — a clear 
case of being knocked on the head and 
robbed.” 

“That's all very well,” said William. “But 
what would I tell my wife I was doing in that 
alley? I'm supposed to be home before 
seven o'clock, and it doesn’t get dark till 
after eight. Nobody ever knocks anybody 
on the head till after it’s dark. So where 


; was I in the meantime?” 


“That's easy,” said Mr. Phipps; “you 
can't remember. Hit on the head — dazed, 
loss of memory, and all that sort of thing.” 

“By Jingo!” said William. 

“Then you're going to let me hit you on 
the head?” 

“No. But I've thought of something. 
My wife reads the newspapers, so she knows 
all about such cases. Listen! ... 

“I've got to hand it to you,” declared 
Mr. Phipps, when William had finished out- 
lining his plan. “If there ever was a brass- 
bound, nickel-plated, bomb-proof alibi, 
that’s it. Come on. I know the clerk in a 


| drug-store down the street, and he'll give 





you an envelope to write your name and 
address on.” 

The clerk at the drug-store proved most 
obliging, and a half hour later William was 
almost home. Almost! 

“All we need now is a policeman,” 
Mr. Phipps. 

“IT don’t like that part,” said William. 
“Why can’t you take me home yourself?” 

“Because I can’t,” explained Mr. Phipps. 


said 


yous wife would ask questions, and 
she'd suspect things. That's one thing 
about policemen — nobody suspects *em.” 

“Yes, but the policeman might suspect.” 

“Well, if you can’t fool a policeman, how 
are you going to fool your wife?” demanded 
Mr. Phipps. “I'll back my wife against any 
policeman that ever lived when it comes to 
brains, and I guess your wife’s the same. 
But women just naturally believe in police- 
men. That’s why you've got to have one. 
Now you go over and sit down under that 
street lamp, and I'll stay around the corner 
in the dark. Then, when a policeman comes 
along, you begin to kind of mutter. And 
after he stops to talk to you, I'll join you. 
See?” 

And so it was that Officer Corrigan found 
William. 

“What you doing, brother?” he asked. 

William stared at him vacantly. 

“Come now. This ain’t no place to spend 
the night. Why don’t you go home?” 

“T don’t know where my home is,” 
William. 

At that point, 
corner. “Anything wrong, 


said 


Mr. Phipps rounded the 
officer?” he 


| asked briskly. 


“T don’t rightly know,” Corrigan replied. 
“I found this bird sitting here, and when | 
told him to go home, he said he didn’t know 
where his home was.” 

“That's odd,” said Mr. Phipps. “You 
don’t know where you live?” 

“No,” said William. 

““Do you know what your name is?” 

“No,” said William. 

“How did you get here?” 

“*I don’t know,” said William. 


“Strange,” said Mr. Phipps, “mighty 
strange. Maybe he lives around here some 
place. Have you ever seen him before, 
officer?” 


“No,” said Corrigan. “But I've only 
been on this beat four days.” 

“Tt’s a sad case,”’ said Mr. Phipps, “darned 
sad! If it was drink, that would be different. 
But it doesn’t seem to be drink.” 

“No,” said Corrigan, “it doesn’t seem to 
be drink exactly. If you'll stay with him, 
sir, [ll go and ring for the wagon, and take 
him down to the Locust Street police station 
and let the doctor at the emergency hospital 
there have a look at him.” 


H, I wouldn’t do that!” said Mr. 
Phipps. “ At least not tillwe’ve exhausted 
every means of identification. Have yoy 


looked in his peckets yet?” 

“No,” said Corrigan. 

“Well, I would. Maybe we'll find a card 
or something giving his name and address. 
Then, if he lives around here, you can take 
him home.” 

“*We don’t look in people’s pockets, as a 
rule,” said Corrigan. “But if you'll give 
me your name and address as a witness, then 
this bird won’t be able to say I took anything 
off of him.” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Phipps, producing a 
card. “Sure! I'd try hisyinside coat pocket 
first, if I were you.” 

And thus the envelope addressed by Wil- 
liam in the drug-store was discovered. 

“Here we are,” said Corrigan. “William 
McMasters, 2327 Elm Avenue, Why, that’s 
only a block away!” 

“Of course he may not live there,” said 
Mr. Phipps. “That may not be his name 
and address at all. But it would be a kind- 
ness to try it, it seems to me.” 

“Sure, I'll try it,” said Corrigan. “ Never 
take a man who's doing no harm to the 


station when you can take him home— 
that’s orders.” 

“Come, my man,” said Mr. Phipps, 
grasping William by the arm. “This kind 
officer is going to take you home.” 

William rose obediently. “I wish he 
would,” he said. “I’ve been wandering 


about for hours. I feel queer — very queer. 

“It's probably one of those cases,” said 
Mr. Phipps, as they started up the street. 
“Maybe you remember that banker who 
disappeared last month? Wandered about 
for a week — didn’t know his name, who 
he was, or anything.” 

“Sure!” said Corrigan. ““We get cases 
like that. Only most of them is put-up 
jobs — men that’s trying to put something 
over on their wives.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mr. Phipps. “Is it 
possible? I’m a married man myself, but 
r d never dream of doing anything like that.” 

“Well, of course there is genuine cases,” 
Corrigan admitted. “Now this bird. I 
don’t believe he'd have the brains to dope 
out anything like that. Besides, maybe he 
ain't got a wife.” 

“Have you got a wife?” asked Mr. Phipps. 

“T don’t know,” said Wiiliam. 

“Then he ain’t got one,” said Corrigan. 
“Believe me, when a guy’s got a wife, he 
knows it.” 

“All the better,” said Mr. Phipps. “If 
he hasn't got a wife, there won't be anybody 
scared to death when you bring him home 
like this. The next house seems to be the 
one you're looking for. Well, good-night.” 

“Look here!” said Corrigan. “You ain't 
going?” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Phipps. “It’s late, and 
my wife’s expecting me. Good-night.” And 
turning on his heel he walked rapidly away. 

Now Mr. Phipps’ wife was reaily in Peoria 
visiting her folks. But one never knows. 
Besides, it’s a boob’s game to interfere 
between husband and wife. Mrs. McMas- 
ters might want to know who he was. She 
might even go so far as to tell his wife about 
to-night. Of course that wasn’t likely. But 
what was the use of taking chances — espe 
cially when he’d promised his wife to be i- 
doors every night by eleven o'clock? Of 
course if he could have been of any real 
help . . .. But McMasters had a policeman to 
help him. That was what policemen were for. 
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nded on ‘‘The See-Saw™ by 
hie Kerr Underwood, orlgi- 
nally published in McClure’s 
Magazine. Adapted and di- 


rected by Charles Maigne. 
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Claimed 
‘Personal Liberty’’ 






















—and not only claimed it, but took it! 


Thereby hangs the plot of one of the 
intensest domestic dramas that ever illum- 
inated the screen. 

The story as it ran in McClure’s was a 
gripping thing, but here, by grace of Para- 
mount Artcraft are the characters in flesh and 


blood; 


—with Irene Castle, star of Dance and Screen, 
as the wife who drinks the bitter cup that is 
set to the lips of every girl when another 
man's wife claims ‘‘personal liberty” with her 
husband 


The woman who thinks she knows what 
men are, and the man who thinks he knows 
what women are, will each make discoveries 

n “The Invisible Bond 


As for the unmarried, it is they above all 
others who should see 
“The Invisible Bond,” be- 
fore setting their seal to a 
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|} William felt Mr. Phipps’ deserticn keenly. 
\ quitter. That's what Fhippsy was —a 
yellow quitter! 


“Well, here we are,” said Corrigin. “This 
| is 2327. Did you ever sce this house 
before?” 


It was a two-story, white frame house with 
green shutters. Had Corrigan but known it, 
| there was a monkey-puzzle tree in the back 
| yard. But, of course, William couldn't tell 
him that. In accordance with the plan laid 
out for him he must play the game to the 
bitter end. “I don’t remember ever seeing 
it before,” he said 

“Well, it’s a good thing somebody’s up,” 
grumbled Corrigan, indicating the light in 
the second story. “I'd hate to wake ’em 
up on no more evidence than this here envel- 
ope if there wasn’t a light showing.” 

That light! It was the light in their bed- 
room, his and Irene’s. And Irene was up 
there waiting for him. William felt very 
small, very much ashamed. Irere had been 
a good wife to him all these years. And 
here he was with a policeman. If he could 
only go to her now and tell her the whole 
pitiful truth. But he'd started this complex 
machinery of deceit, and now he couldn't 
stop the darned thing. That policeman was 
ringing the doorbell 

At the sound of the bell, Irene, who had 
retired an hour ago — not to sleep but to 


weep — jumped out of bed. Who was ring- 


| ing, this time of night? William had a key. 


| the room and opened the window. 


Hastily slipping on a kimona, she crossed 
“Who's 


there?” she called. 


“Tt's Officer Corrigan.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Do you know a man named William 
Mc Masters?” 

Something dreadful had happened to 
William. They hadsent a policeman to tel] 
her. “Yes,” she said, “I am Mrs. McMas- 
ters. Is — is anything wrong?” 

“Well, I don’t rightly know, ma’am. You 
see it’s like this. There’s a man down here 
who says he doesn’t know who he is, or 
where he lives—seem dazed-like. But ] 
found an envelope in his pocket addressed 
to William McMasters, at this number, and 
I thought maybe he might be your husband, 
Is he?” 


SO that was it! Irene saw it all in a flash. 
William meant to evade the consequences 
of going to prize-fights by pretending he 
didn’t know who he was. Weill. he could 
find out. She wouldn't help him \ police. 
man had brought him; a policeman could 
take him away. It would serve him rigit. 
She had suffered enough. It was William’s 
turn to suffer. Conscious of her wrongs, 
lrene answered Officer Corrigan’s question 
“No, officer,” she said, “that isn't my 
husband. My husband is in bed and asleep,” 
And with that she shut the window. 
« William couldn't believe his ears 
Irene lost her mind? 
“That settles that,” said Officer Corrigan, 
“But, officer!’ cried William in an an- 
guished voice, “I’m sure that was my wife!” 
Officer Corrigan shook his head sorrow- 
fully. ‘Come along, you poor nut,” he said 


Had 











A Man Who Wouldn’t Make Enemies 


[Continued from page 23] 





idea of being used as a mere item in some 
other fellow’s general scheme of existence. 
When a man comes along and says, by his 
actions: “Let's be friends, because you may 
be useful to me,” we immediately make 
mental reservations and determine that the 
relationship shall be at least as insincere on 
our side as on his. 

In the little city where I first knew 
Crothers, there were two first-class drygoods 
establishments. He knew personally the 
proprietor of each, and consequently he was 
worried all the while about where his wife 
bought any articles of the kind sold in these 
stores. 

“T wouldn't want to offend Charlie,” he 
would say, referring to his friend, the pro- 
prietor of one store, whenever his wife spoke 
of buying anything elsewhere. No matter 
which of the two stores she selected for the 
purchase of a nightgown, or a spool of thread, 
he imagined that the proprietor of the rival 
store would svon learn of the incident and 
regard it as a persoual affront 


N most small towns, barber shops are 

among the most important business insti- 
tutions. Before the days of safety-razors 
and prohibition, it was nip and tuck be- 
tween barber shops and saloons as to which 
was the real poor man’s club—which the 
more desirable forum for the free exchange 
of gossip and knowledge. Sam Winslow 


| and Phil Hixson were the rival proprietors 


of the two leading haircutting and shaving 
studios in our town. Each had a clientele 


| that amounted to a personal following. I 


have heard prominent citizens argue for an 
hour, at a social gathering, as to whether 
Winslow or Hixson was the more gifted 
hirsutorial performer. There were those 
who would not think of having anybody but 
Sam Winslow cut their hair, and others who 
felt the same way about Phil Hixson. Still 
other customers freely admitted that Win- 
slow and Hixson were so nearly equal in 
artistic prowess that it really did not matter 
much whether a man went to one or the 
other. But even those who took that view 
usually went regularly to one shop as a mat- 
ter of habit. 

This simple matter of getting shaved gave 
Hayward Crothers not a little grave con- 
cern. Knowing that Winslow and Hixson 
each had many friends and a natural bent 
for conversation, he greatly disliked to show 


| favoritism toward either one or the other 


| 


So he made himself half miserable trying 
to divide his haircuts and shaves in ex- 
actly equal numbers between the two es- 
tablishments. And every time he went 
from one place to the other, each proprietor 
wondered if he had been offended about 


something. If not, why did he keep chang- 
ing so often? Each haircutter rather dis- 
liked him because he seemed to be so vacillat- 
ing in his preferences. If he had gone regu- 
larly to one shop, just as he did to one church, 
the fact would have been attributed simply 
to habit, and nothing thought of it. But in 
trying to maintain the friendship and es- 
teem of two barbers, he succeeded only in 
reminding each of them that he was not 
their regular customer — and thus excited 
their aversion. 

This matter of selecting a barber was, of 
course, rather trivial in itself, but it was 
typical of Crothers’ whole life. He was 
forever making himself unhappy in business 
transactions, either large or small, stewing 
over the danger of losing somebody’s friend- 
ship. He did not seem to be able to enter- 
tain the hypothesis that while friendship 
may enter into business is not 
necessarily a foe to friendship. Two men 
can drive a hard bargain with each other, 
and, fortunately, remain on intimate terms. 

Because he always felt himself on thin ice 
regarding the steadfastness of friendships, 
Crothers assumed that others were much 
the same. And so he was usually afraid to 
express any definite view at all on subjects 
of a controversial nature. After attending 
a theater he nearly always praised the per- 
formance, no matter how stupid or insipid 
the play had been. With the exception of 
a certain dramatic critic, I have never known 
anybody who could find so much to praise 
and so little to deplore, in a low-grade show, 
as Crothers could. 

It was the same way in matters political. 
One could rot tell to a certainty whether 
Crothers was on one side or the other— 
because he never knew which side might 
have the majority of strong-opinioned per- 
sons who would take it as personal if he dis- 
agreed with them. The idea of two good 
friends having strong opposite political views 
and treating these views in a detached way, 
as impersonal matters, never struck Crothers 


business, 


as practical. 

When the spring primaries were approach- 
ing and various candidates were soliciting 
votes, Crothers was driven nearly frantic 
with the task of trving to placate everybody 
and keep one and all happy. He tried to 
avoid telling downright lies, but he made 
promises by innuendo that he never intended 
to keep. If a man asked him to vote for 
him, Crothers would laugh, and slap him on 
the back, and say: : 

“Ive known you nearly all my life, 
haven’t 12. Who did you think I was gommg 
to vote for?” , 

Then, when the rival candidate “ 
along, Crothers told him practically the 
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same thing. This plan might have been a 
satisfactory and diplomatic one except for 
the fact that Crothers’ noncommittal at- 
titude occasionally served to whet curiosity. 
Candidates who had his implied promise to 
help them, wondered just where Crothers 
actually did stand. And now and then they 
found out. I recall particularly the year 
that Frank Dodds ran against Herbert Zell 
for mayor: 

“Is it necessary for you to ask me that?” 
he said to Zell's question as to his vote. 

Dodds also inquired of Crothers if he 
could count on his support, ar” “rothers 
laughingly asked him: 

“Who else would I support?” 

Each thus had a seeming assurance ot nis 
aid and comfort, but one of them — Zell, I be- 
lieve it was — determined to learn the facts 
from the ballot sheet. 

The Australian ballot system is a sup- 
posedly secret means of voting, but there are 
a number of ways of defeating this secrecy. 
Zell knew a chap named Dan Kern who had 
for years been an election clerk in the pre- 
cinct where Crothers lived and voted. Kern's 
job on election day was to tear off the ballot 
sheet, along a perforated, dotted line, and 
hand it to the voter, who took it into a little 
booth, marked it, according to his con- 
victions, and brought it back folded, to be 
dropped through the slot into the ballot 
box. Kern’s work also included helping 
with the count of the ballots after the day’s 
voting was done. 

Now, it was known that Kern often picked 
up a little easy money on election day by 
secretly informing candidates how certain 
of their supposed friends had voted. He would 
fasten a bit of lead to his finger nail and, in 
handing the ballot to a voter, make a small 
secret mark on it by which he later could 
identify it in the course of the vote counting. 
Another method was equally certain and 
more safe against possible detection. In re- 
moving the ballot shect from the big bound 
book of such sheets, fresh from the printer, 
he would start to tear it along the little 
dotted, perforated line, but in doing this 
he purposely let his hand slip, as if by ac- 
cidént, and instead of adhering to thestraight 
line, tore a little notch or two in the paper. 
By mentally noting the size of these notches 
and their distance from the margin, or from 
some one party emblem, he could easily 
recognize the same sheet later when he came 
to it in the count. 

For the trifling sum of three dollars, Zell 
arranged with Kern to let him know whether 
Crothers voted for Zell or Dodds. And he 
learned that Crothers, being as he himself 
firmly believed, a born diplomat, voted for 
neither Zell nor Dodds. His conscience 
would have hurt him if he made a choice 
between two acquaintances who had sought 
his support, so he compromised by not de- 
ciding on either one. That was Crothers 
for you! 


VERY few months, Crothers seemed to 
develop a mania for writing letters ofthe 
pro bono publico type to his favorite newspap- 
er. These letters were invariably on some- 
thing, however, of a distinctly non-controver- 
sial nature. When the town was somewhat 
wrought up over a public question, Crothers 
studiously avoided openly taking sides. 
But he wrote a corking letter once favoring 
the reduction of letter postage to one cent. 
He knew nobody would take that as per- 
sonal. He occasionally made public speech- 
es, too, at banquets. And he was always 
fulsome in his praise of anybody who was 
obviously successful. He thought it wise to 
let the man who was in temporary misfor- 
tune, or under a cloud, fight his own battles. 
Because the man who is in trouble frequently 
has the enmity, or at least the contempt, of 
a large number of persons, to say anything 
of him is likely — so Crothers told 
himself —to draw one into unpleasant 
arguments. The safe plan, he always felt, 
was to speak well of the successful, because 
then no one dared take issue, and to mention 
the unsuccessful not at all. 

A city treasurer in our town, who had 
always borne a good reputation, was seem- 
ingly short in his accounts, and public 
opinion turned rapidly against him. The 
man had at one time been employed by 
Crothers, and a word from him laying stress 
on his previous clear record would have 
carried much weight. It would have braced 
up the man under suspicion and given him 


ac to face the charges unflinchingly 
and exonerate himself. Moreover, though 
Cro did not know it, the public always 


secretly admires the man who stands up 
for the fellow who is in trouble. It shows 


faith in human nature, and the man who be- 
lieves most firmly in other people is usually 
the one who has the best grounds for stead- 
fast faith in himself. But, inasmuch as 
public opinion was strongly swinging the 
other way, Crothers saw no need for trying 
to stay its course, 


URING the War, when the pro-German 

citizen was a thorn in the flesh of every 
right-thinking person, Crothers found himself 
in a serious predicament. He was a true 
enough patriotic American at heart, with 
an Anglo-Saxon ancestry running back at 
least three or four generations. But there 
was a considerable sprinkling of German 
blood and German sentiment in our com- 
munity before the United States entered 
the War, and Crothers had many business 
relations with persons of German extraction. 
So in his conversations he was disgustingly 
neutral. Shortly after we entered the War, 
a local hyphenated German banker, in a 
lunch-room conversation, made some re- 
marks to the effect that, though he himself 
was naturalized, he felt a contempt for 
Americans. Crothers and only one other 
man heard the statement, and the other man 
was also of German origin. The war situa- 
tion was such then that the public had no 
toleration for men with German names who 
held Americans in contempt. Any man not 
native born, but naturalized, who was not 
proud of his citizenship, should have his 
citizenship papers taken from him — so 
public opinion would have contended. Cro- 
thers knew that he should report the banker’s 
remark to the proper authorities and have 
him made an example of. But he hesitated, 


because the man had long exerted not a | 


little influence in local financial circles, and 
his enmity might be to one’s disadvantage. 


The banker was reported — not by Crothers | 


but by the other man who had heard the 





conversation, though he, too, was of Ger- | 


man parentage. Ile chanced to be a loyal 
American, regardless of his ancestry, and 
dared to do what Crothers had thought it 
wise to avoid doing. And he referred to 
Crothers as a supporting witness. People 
then wondered why Crothers had failed to 
make public mention of the banker’s ob- 
jectionable talk. Crothers explained that 
he had not taken the remarks seriously and 
attached no importance to them. But those 
who knew Crothers best exchanged glances 
with one another, realizing full well that it 
was another example of his kind of diplo- 
macy. The incident proved almost his per- 
manent undoing in public estimation. 

Besides seeking everybody’s good will, 
Crothers seemed to be ambitious to have 
people regard him as a kind of professional 
Pollyanna. Te boosted people and institu- 
tions and public enterprises until his words 
of optimistic commendation became a drug 
on the market. There are two kinds of 
optimists: those who are cheerful because 
of having the hardihood to face indisputable 
difficulties, and those who are optimistic 
merely because they fail to recognize dan- 
gerous obstacles when they exist. Crothers 
belonged to the latter class. He disposed 
of obvious trouble by trying to make him- 
self believe there was no trouble, rather than 
by setting to work to get rid of it. 

Once there was a strike threatened in the 
rolling mill of which Crothers had become 
the chief owner — by inheritance — and 
Crothers devoted himself to explaining to 
all inquirers that his men were well satisfied, 
that the possibility of a strike was too re- 
mote to be worth taking seriously. Yet the 
strike occurred. Crothers had stood about, 
gaily twirling his watch-charm, while dis- 
cussing the absurdity of his men striking, 
instead of going confidently to the bottom 
of the problem, ascertaining what the basic 
difficulty was, and optimistically seeking a 
remedy. 

At business conferences he was certain to 
assure his associates that all was perfectly 
lovely and serene ahead, whether it was or 
not. He was invariably as cheerful and 
chipper as a bird store. But when a real 
constructive, far-sighted idea was needed, 
he was obliged to sit back and stare at his 
finger nails and listen to somebody else. 

Crothers believed that he was successful. 
Yet he was distinctly not successful, for he 
lacked that which he most zealously de- 
sired — a host of real friends. 

Crothers was a failure because his in- 
sincerity showed on the surface; and even 
those with whom he was most friendly re- 


garded him with quiet amusement if not | 


with contempt. Tle went through life de- 
ceiving nobody but himself. 
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desirable, yet reasonal ly priced 
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pack. Ajir-cushion finish prevents 
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ling. Large, easily read indexes 
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case, 50c per deck; colored back de- 
sign, gold edges, in telescope case, 70c. 
From your dealer, or postpaid. 

Order a deck of REVELATION 
Cards when you send for the 
“Official Rules of Card Games," 
but send for the book today so 
you will have it when you need 
it. 20 cents postpaid. 
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The Motor Truck and Food 


A New Light on The H. C. of L. 


N a visit to Philadelphia 

in 19141 got a silver dol- 

lar fresh from the mint. 

I have kept it as a sou- 
venir; else I should have spent it long before 
I wish that [had. To get the same amount 
of food that it would have bought five years 
ago I must add sixty-three cents to it. 
lhat is the H. C. of L. 

Outside my window the coal man’s horse 
is standing, with his nose-bag on. I shake 
my fist at him, for he is partly to blame for 
the sixty-three cents that I must add to the 
dollar to buy a dollar’s worth of oak and 
for the ruinous price I must pay his master 
for my winter's coal. I will show you why: 

Somewhere is a field of three acres de- 
voted exclusively to raising feed for that 
horse. If it were not for the everlasting 
congestion and sloth at the freight terminal, 
due to horses, my coal dealer would have 
fuller bunkers and would not have to charge 
meso much. If he would only buy a motor- 
truck he could dispose of ten horses and save 
thirty acres of land, which would feed a dozen 
people. 


A! L this labor trouble means simply that 
the men are trying to force a margin 
between the pay envelope and decent living. 
They're not responsible for the H. C. of L. 
and they must eat to live and live to work. 
Food is high, and food is the biggest item in 
the working-man’s family budget. When 
food is high, labor is dearer; when labor 
more, all commodities go up; and 
when all commodities go up, labor must still 
have the full dinner pail, which means higher 
wages all over again. Food is at the bottom 
of it 

Why is food higher? Is the farmer profi- 
teering? No. The farmer has raised his 
prices but not in 


costs 


to living cost. The high cost of living is, 
therefore, the high cost of transportation. 
It is true freight rates have risen somewhat, 
but not enough to account for it. The chief 
expense of transportation is not to be at- 
tributed to the railroads, but to the methods 
of shipping freight to and from the railroads. 
We have 10,000-horsepower locomotives and 
50-car trains carrying 2,000 tons, but they 
are like 1200-gallon fire engines connected 
with hydrants that pass only 800 gallons; 
they are unable to realize their great capa- 
bilities because of congestion at terminals, 
slow loading and unloading and waits for 
loads, all due to inefficient terminal facilities. 


VERY ton of freight transported by 

the railroads must, at some stage, 
before and after the rail haul, be carted 
over the roads. Hence the railroad’s pace 
is set by that of highway transport. No 
wonder, then, that the average freight 
car moves but two and a half hours per 
day, covering twenty-six miles. Given 
sufficiently quick loading, unloading, punc- 
tual delivery at one end and quick removal 
at the other, there is no reason why a freight 
car should not be moving the greater part 
of the time. If it moved twelve and a 
half hours a day only, it would do five 
times the work it does now. Present rail- 
way traffic can be handled with one-fifth 
the number of cars. And if one-fifth the 
number of cars were used there would be 
less terminal and switchyard congestion; 
locomotives would work to better advan- 
tage; fewer men would be needed, and better 
and safer schedules could be maintained. 


by Merrill C. Horine 


miles a day, with a five-ton load 
in both directions That's two 
hundred and fifty miles. In com- 
parison to this a horse goes fifteen 
miles a day with three and one-third tons 
one way, or half the distance, or twenty-five 
ton-miles —one-tenth as much work at about 
half the cost per day, for five times as much 
per ton-mile. 

But the country horse is six times as num- 
crous as the city horse — and eats as much 
The increased prices which the farmer is 
obliged to realize are in part due to the 
cost and scarcity of farm labor. <A farm 
tractor in a day can plow as much as a 
horse and man would require two wetks 
to turn over. About the same average 
applies to drilling, planting, cultivating 
and harvesting. Lack of farm hands has 
led to the introduction of bigger and heavier 
and faster machines, so that the work of a 
man may produce more. To-day the ma- 
chines are too big for even giant Percherons 
and Clydesdales, and implement makers 
may consider only the tractor in their new 
designs. 


O less than a quarter of the tilled land 

of the whole country is given over to 
raising horse feed and forage. The same 
area devoted to human food would feed 
36,000,000 mouths. The law of supply 
and demand still has something to say 
about-prices,. and it is a safe bet that thirty- 
six million extra rations would do some- 
thing to high prices. 

It doesn’t pay to raise horses any more. 
It takes three acres to keep a horse. On 
this land one may raise one every three 
years and get an average of $150 for him. 
Put in oats, which is somewhat safer, one 
receives $140 for three years’ crops. The 

same land in live 


stock of beef, 





proportion to the 
increased cost of 
everything he buys 
In 191 4 he sold 
milk for four cents 
and I bought it for 
nine The cost of 
distribution was 
five cents. To-day 
I pay twice as much 
as I paid five years 
ago, but the farmer 
gets only seven 


is ediled by 


The Automobile Department of McClure’s 


Waldemar Kaempffert os many soe 
Editor of The Popular Science Monthly 


pork or mutton 
will bring in more 


than either of 
these, and we 
need meat ani- 
mals. There are 
less than half 

sheep 
in this country 


per capita to-day 
than there were 
twenty-five years 





cents. The cost of 
distribution has 
therefore risen from five to eleven cents. 

Now, the demoralization of the railways 
both before and after the Administration 
took them over; the extra strain upon our 
transportation facilities during the War; 
the fact that the many rush shipments of 
war supplies held back everything else, and 
other acute conditions, had something to do 
with the increased cost of distribution; but 
fundamentally our trouble is that our method 
is wrong. We are trying to mix the eight- 
eenth century with the twentieth in our 
transportation methods. 

Distribution is largely a matter of trans- 
portation; transportation is the greatest 
item of food cost; and food cost is the index 


But we will never have better terminal 
efficiency until we have done with 
the horse and the horse pace. Perhaps no 


‘ field of transportation at present employs 


so few motor-trucks. Horses are used — 
horses that walk fifteen miles a day. Who 
can wonder that there is nothing but sloth 
at the freight sheds? Think of the psy- 
chological effect of three hours’ rest to one 
of work, which is the horse’s average pace! 
Furthermore, to produce an equal amount 
of work with horses and wagons, fourteen 
times the street and platform space needed 
for an efficient motor-truck is actually 
required 

A motor-truck in the city can run fifty 


ago, and only 
about two-thirds as many cattle. 

But with two-dollar wheat, what can @ 
farmer be thinking of who raises oats? 
Not less than 40,780,000 acres in the United 
States are devoted to raising oats— 
almost exclusively a horse feed. Oatmeal, 
you know, is mainly wheat. The same 
acreage in wheat would yield 16.7 bushels 
per acre, which at two dollars means an mM 
crease in this most important of foods of 
two-thirds of the total crop and W 
increase our national wealth $1,362,052,000. 
Oats bring in more bushels, but fewer 
dollars. 1 think I will keep this dollar 
a few years longer. Perhaps it will buy 
more food in future. 
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eneral Motors Irucks 


—on Dairy Routes 
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Sixteen GMC Trucks, most of them ¥/, to 1 ton capacity, are 
delivering milk daily in Seattle and suburbs, for Kristoferson’s 
Dairy. August Kristoferson, owner says:— 

“‘We have used GMC trucks for the past five years, and have put them 

through the hardest kind of service. In the meantime we have tried two 

other makes of trucks, the use of which has proved that GMC’s are the 

best trucks we can get for our business. We might add that our first 

GMC is still on the job, and never misses a day. We are now standard- 

izing on GMC trucks with a fleet of sixteen operating inthe city of Seattle.” 
GMC Model 16, 3/, to 1 ton, was the model selected as standard 
in itsclass by the War Department. GMC Trucks are backed by 
the General Motors Corporation, the strongest organization in 
the automotive industry. 





GMC Brakes are positive in action and great in 
strength; they hold the truck under most difficult 


ee ey ty IS GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
operation which can be done without tools in a few PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


second’s time. 
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at any price—and forget coupons, premiums or gifts. 





Lut enthusiasm for Camel Cigarettes 

will steadily increase! They will not 
tire your taste, no matter how liberally you 
smoke! And, each cigarette wiil add just a 
little more to the joy and contentment the 
wonderfully refreshing Camel flavor hands 
you so lavishly ! 


Once you know Camels you’ll prefer their blend 
—and what it gives you—the most fascinatingly 
mellow-mild-body ever realized in a cigarette— 
to either kind of tobacco smoked straight! 


You'll enjoy Camels freedom from any unpleas- 
ant cigaretty aftertaste and from any unpleasant 
cigaretty odor! 


And, the longer you smoke Camels the more 
you'll appreciate that they are made to meet your 
taste ! 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in the world 


Came!s are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed pack- 
ages of 20 cigarettes ; or 10 packages (200 cigarettes) in 
a glassine- paper- covered carton. We strongly recom- 
mend this carton for the home or office supply or when 
you travel. 
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At Last We Escape — 





—— 

rter of a mile distant, to buy, beg, or 
steal some food. Meanwhile Don, Tilly and 
['were to explore the grove near-by and stake 
out a camp for the day. 

The only good word we could say for this 
spot was that it was better than the open 
fields. However, we were so tired we felt 
like flopping right down in our tracks to 
sleep until the Huns should stumble over us 
and take us into custody again. But vaguely 
we realized that that sort of thing would 
never do. Instinctively we sought to make 
the most of our shelter. 


N ECHANICALLY we fell to work. We 

bent over the young trees and broke off 
the leafy boughs from the tops of them. 
These we piled up to form a screen about 
four feet high, around the four sides of a 
ten-foot square. 

By now it was quite light, but the sky was 
overcast so we could not see the sun. With 
the coming of the morning our hiding-place 
seemed pitifully insecure. The individual 
houses that clustered together to make up the 
village had taken shape. Most of the land 

yas cultivated with beets and turnips. The 
pec field came to within ten yards of our 
wood. I crept out to the edge of it and 
pulled up several beets to take back to 
nibble on. 

Mandell and Rogers had been gone fully 
half an hour. We were beginning to be 
anxious for their safety, when, across the 
beet tops in the direction of the nearest 


house, we saw them coming toward us. 
What on earth were they carrying? Their 
hands were full of something. What,—a 


coffee-pot? Surely not; yet it must be. Yes, 
it was a blue coffee-pot. 

Food! Oh, joy and jubilation! It was 
food indeed; coffee, bread and potatoes. 

They had gone right up to the door of the 
farmhouse, and Rogers had asked in French 
for some food. 

After breakfast — and a meal has never 
tasted so good before or since—the next 
thought was sleep. One of us must always 
be awake and on guard. Rogers volunteered 
for the first watch. 

It was nearly noon when I awoke the first 
time. With difficulty I sat up, for my 
muscles had all set fast. At first every move 
was agony. Mandell, whose other name is 
Oscar, and whom I shall call by that name 
now that we all know him better, was also 
awake, and so was George Rogers. I don’t 
think the latter had been asleep at all as yet. 
George and Oscar were discussing the advis- 
ability of the former's introducing himself 
to a French farmer in the near-by field and 
taking him into our confidence. 

One of our most pressing needs was a map. 
Of course the ever-present necessity was 
food. After that we needed civilian clothing 
to hide our uniforms. 

We could see that the farmer to whom 
George finally did speak was excited and 
much impressed. The latter arose presently 
and came back to us, while the farmer, to all 
external appearances, continued with his 
work; but we could see tuat he was highly 
agitated. He beckoned to his wife to join 
him; there ensued much parleying between 
the two. Meanwhile, George came back to 
report with an ill-concealed grin of satisfac- 
tion on his face. 


Y’RE going to get us some more pota- 
.toesand bread,” he announced, “‘and the 
old man thinks maybe he can find some 
clothes.” 
That was great! Tilly and Don were 
awake now, too, to hear the good news. 
The actions of this old Frenchman and his 
wife were certainly bearing out the truth of 
> words. They seemed all too eager 
us. As long as we could keep clear 
die Hun, we would be well cared for. 

As we lay there chatting quietly with one 
another, we were in the Pest of spirits. 
seemed to be coming our way. 

: “Listen!” said some one. We fell silent 
immediately. 

“Hum-m-m-m —” we could hear quite 
distinctly. A plane! Soon we saw it pass 
almost directly overhead. 
: Then the talk just naturally drifted to a 
sion of Oscar's and Don’s effort to 
Hun plane. Why not, the question 
came up, make another attempt in that 
The five of us should be able to 
machine out of its hangar where two 













had found the task too severe. We must 
learn whether there were any German air- 
domes along our line of march to Brussels. 

So the chatter ran merrily along until we 
re cqught sight of the Frenchman and his wife, 

amping across the beet-field toward us, 
2 deh carrying a cloth bag, bulging with 
d¢licious possibilities that soon assumed 
appearances of appetizing probabilities. 

hey came insite our corral, while they 
opened the bags and drew forth good things 
to eat. 

Last of all, from the folds of his capacious 
sack, our French Santa produced a bundle 
of clothing. 

Among other things, they warned us of 
a Hun gendarme, who daily patrolled from 
one village to the next and back again, along 
the path by the stream just outside the 
woods, where we had noticed the sentry box. 
{t seemed that just here was the boundary 
between France and Belguim. We were then 
some thirty or forty yards in Belgium. The 
man made two trips a day, and might be 
expected at any moment now. 

Our good friends would leave us now but 
they promised to return later. To-night, 
when it should be dark, we were invited to 
come to their house for something to eat 
before continuing our journey. 

But we must be on the lookout for this sen- 
try fellow. We sawtoit that our screen was 
quite air-tight in his direction, then we lay 
quiet and waited. Soon we heard a woman's 
voice singing softly. There was nothing 


excited about it, but we knew it for a danger | 
Hun — | 


signal. We could see him — the 
through chinks between leaves, long before 
he came opposite us. He walked by within 
twenty yards of us, all unconscious of our 
presence, never once shifting his gaze from 
the direction in which he traveled. 


|= countless interruptions of our slumb- 
ers made the day seem endless. The next 
time I was aroused at about four o’clock, 
when they said the sentry was due to return. 
As before, the ood women were on the look- 
out. Again he passed within a few yeards of 
us, walking as if unconscious of the presence 
upon the landscape of a wood at all. 

We were eager to be on our way. We 
waited a little while longer, until we were 
sure that in the uncertain twilight our uni- 
forms could not be distinguished from any 
great distance. For George alone of the five 
of us, in his newly acquired attire, dared 
brave the light of day. We had unani- 
mously decided that these first civilian 
clothes that we had obtained should be his. 

In the semi-darkness we made ready to 
depart. I stood up ready to move, civilian 
cap on my head and fur overcoat covering 
most of my uniform. The others told me 
that in the dark I might easily pass as a 
civilian in this costume. The orly weakness 
lay in the white socks that filled the breach 
between the breeches bottom and shoe top. 

We came out from our hiding-place, that 
after all had proved adequate enough to 
protect us. We made haste now to keep our 
dinner engagement. 

We were ushered to the kitchen, where 
the whole family was assembled. Such a 
tiny little place as it was! By rights, an 
S. R. O. sign should have been hung out long 
before our arrival, but now our host crowded 
all five of us in, quickly shutting the door 
after us, so that we could not be seen through 
the windows in front. 

There were two families here; that of the 
man who had visited us in the wood and that 
of a younger one, who may have been the son. 
In spite of the already crowded condition 
of the room, our host bustled the members of 
the household about until he had made seats 
for the five of us around the table. 

They fed us soup first. Each of us had a 
large bowlful. Then steaming potatoes were 
dished out in such quantities as I had never 
seen before. There were loud protests from 
all of us, for we despaired of ever being able 
to eat so much at one sitting. 

The men brought out a map now, which 
we eagerly gathered around to study our 
present location and to see which direction 
we must take toward Brussels. They pointed 
out the little village where we were, just on 
the France-Belgium border, and we saw that 
in all our first night’s walking we had only 
come about five miles in a straight line away 
from our prison, although in wandering we 
must have covered about twenty, all told. 








Continued from page 30] 






















Christmas bright 


This is the séventy-eighth Christmas 
Whitman's have helped celebrate. 
selecting Christmas candies consider how 
individual are the packages of Whitman's, 
how precisely you can suit the taste of 
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How towrite, what to write, |) 
and where to sell. 


\ Cultivate y your mind. Develop | 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught persgn- 
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3 Magazine, and 
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Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time —“play work,” he 
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completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 .week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for-writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties .of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
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Brussels lay almost due northeast of us, 
a distance, as we scaled it, of about forty 
miles. Rogers asked whether there were any 
German airdromes along the line. Much 
excited, they answered in chorus: “Out, 
Oui!” There was one, it seemed, near here. 
They pointed out a spot directly north of 
us about ten miles. Just there, they told 
us, on the far side of the Tournai-Peruwelz- 
Ath railway, was an airdrome —“‘un camp 
d aviation.” 

We propounded our scheme for stealing 
a Hun plane and provoked a gale of merri- 
ment. It would be a huge joke, they thought. 
They drew a sketch to help us find the 
place, sketching in the road that led nerth 
out of the village and carefully explaining 
the location of a gendarmerie, where we must 
take care to avoid the Huns. Beyond was 
a single track railway to cross, followed by 
a stream with a bridge over it. We were 
particular to inquire whether there would 
be sentries. They thought not. Finally, 
there was the main Tournai-Ath canal to 
pass over and the main railway line. Just 
beyond, and to the left of the road, we should 
find the airdrome. 

They warned us that we had better start 
early, for by order of his Imperial Majesty, 
the Kaiser, no Belgian was allowed in the 
street after ten o’clock at night. So we said 
good-bye. We were grateful, indeed, for 
this first show of Belgian hospitality. 

We walked briskly through the streets of 
the village, nervously alert. Our friends had 
assured us that there would be no danger 
until we approached the gendarmarie. Never- 
theless, it was decidedly nerve-racking, this 
first passage through the heart of a settle- 
ment. It seemed as if at any moment a 
door might open to let out a Hun. 

We took the first turn to the left and the 
next to the right, according to directions, 
then found ourselves heading north along the 
main road. Once or twice we passed Bel- 
gians who greeted us with a “Bon soir,” 
which we always hastened to return. 

“That must be the gendarmerie,” some one 
whispered, pointing out a lighted building 
ahead on the right. 

We took to the left side of the road, slink- 
ing as deep into the shadow as we might, and 
tiptoed past. 

On we tramped and on, until about nine 
o'clock we again entered a village. In the 
middle there was a square, from which 
several roads radiated. Ours led through to 
the north. Just after leaving the square, 
we heard loud voices ahead of us talking in 
German. A building, too, brightly lighted, 
warned us not to pass. Here was probably 
a Hun headquarters of some kind. 

Our nerves somewhat shaken, we hurried 
back and took one of the other roads to the 
east. We heard footsteps behind and 
though they were after us; so we dove into 
the first alley to the right. What was our 
dismay when we were brought up short 
where the alley ended in a courtyard closed 
by buildings all round. If they were really 
after us we must surely be caught. We 
waited several minutes, scarcely daring to 
breathe. But no one came. Not a sound 
broke the stillness. Cautiously we retraced 
our steps, much relieved. 

The bridge over the canal was deserted. 
Not more than a hundred yards beyond was 
the railway. The loud hum of the telegraph 
wires that paralleled the tracks could be 
heard from quite a distance away. At first 
I wondered what the noise was, then I 
caught the silhouettes of poles against the 
sky, and understood. A gateman’s box took 
shape in the gloom just ahead, where a ray 
of light seemed to shoot out from the side 
of it. Long, white, wooden arms could be 
seen stretched across the road, barring it to 
traffic. We might have done well to heed 
their warning of “Stop! Look! Listen!” 
instead of stumbling blindly on across the 
tracks as we did. 


WE crept past within a few feet of the gate- 
man’s box. A tiny, square window 
showed it to be empty, save for a lantern 
hung up inside, whose light we had seen as we 
had approached. The man was away from 
his post for the moment, so we seized the 
opportunity to slip by. 

Once across, we forgot the man with the 
lantern in an eager search for the outlines of 
buildings or tents that would mark the loca- 
tion of the airdrome. According to the 
directions of the Belgians it should appear 
just here to our left. But the only buildings 
that could be found were the houses of anoth- 
er village that began just across the tracks. 

“Quick, go back! Some one is coming!” 

We listened a second—footsteps ahead of 


us—then back we scurried toward the 
tracks. But now as we approached, « man 
was entering the gateman’s box. We dared 
not pass him. Turning quickly to the right, 
we followed the tracks in the direction of the 
lighted building. 

A string of freight cars providentially 
intervened where the building had to be 
passed. There were men just outside it~ 
we could hear their voices. I could not be 
sure, but it sounded like German. Our feet 
made a frightful crunching sound on the 
gravel. I thought they would surely hear 
us. We walked on the ties, until where the 
yard widened out there were cars on all the 
tracks, which made it necessary to pass 
between, with a crunch, crunch, crunch 
noise that frightened us nearly to death. 
Fortunately the rain came pattering down 
now, so that the noise of the drops on the roof 
must have covered the sound of our footsteps 
to those who were near it. 


Free QUENTLY I consulted my compass, 

to see that we kept to the north. We 
knew not where it led but we must follow the 
road or lose ourselves. I don’t know how 
long we walked, but it was two o'clock when 
at last we came out of the swamp. 

Where our wagon road intersected the 
main one, there were buildings on all but 
the northeast corner. Instead of a house, 
there was here a huge, white signboard, and 
when we came close to it we could make out 
in large, black letters, the names “Tournai” 
(with an arrow pointing westward) and 
“Mons” (with an arrow to the east). 

The house on the northwest corner looked 
most like a dwelling. From our position 
diagonally opposite, we looked longingly at 
it, vaguely wishing that the door would be 
opened to us and shelter offered. We were 
all pretty well worn out. Finally one of us 
voiced the sentiment of the entire party. 

“*Let’s go and ask them to take us in.” 

There were eager murmurs of assent all 
round. We immediately turned to George 
Rogers, who in his capacity of official inter- 
preter must make the necessary advances,— 
but George balked. No, he was not going 
to wake anybody up at two in the morning. 

In vain we reasoned with him, even 
pleaded with him. 

Finally he gave in, and Don went with 
him for moral support. It would never do 
for five of us to appear at the door at once. 

We watched the two of them tramp wearily 
across the rain-soaked road and heard them 
pound on the doom. After an endless age 
of waiting, perseverance had its reward. 
We could see the door open and a lantern 
held high over the owner’s head thrust 
through the opening to shed light upon the 
bold intruders. George and Don stood there 
talking so long that we began to lose heart. 
Imagine our joy, then, when we heard: 

“All right, boys, come on!” 

When we entered the kitchen, the Belgian’s 
wife appeared through another door. 

She and her husband brought in chairs 
from the other rooms, until there were seats 
for all of us. Within five minutes there 
was a roaring wood fire in the stove, around 
which the five of us were grouped in a cozy 
little circle, just as close to the blaze as we 
could get. 

Meanwhile the wife had set the coffee- 
pot on to boil and was slicing some bread. 
And Rogers was having wonderful success 
in entertaining the man of the house, telling 
him how we had escaped and how we heped 
to cross Belgium and get into Holland. 
To all of this the man listened eagerly, 
asking many a question. 

How good the food tasted; just bread ar4 
coffee, but as much of it as we could eat. 
Only a few hours before, upon finishing our 
hearty potato dinner, we had felt that we 
never wanted to see food again, but that 
was years ago. We were as hungry now as 
if we had eaten nothing for a week. 

It was three o’clock. I was having all I 
could do to keep my eyes open. The other 
boys were pretty tired, too, but Tilly and 
I were the most exhausted of the party. 
The two of us were for lying down on the 
floor to sleep. 

Before we did so, however, Rogers asked 
the Belgian if we might hide during the day 
in his house. ‘The man showed considerable 
alarm at the question, saying that he did 
not dare keep us there. This was a main 
road, he explained, which was tae 
daily by the Huns. It would not only be 
unsafe for us to stay there, but if he should 
be caught aiding escaped prisoners it would 
go hard with him, indeed. So he told- us 
that we might only stay until daybreak. He 
advised us to leave before it grew light. and 
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N one way, at least, smoking is 
exactly like eating. 


The more rich and delicious a 
certain food is, the more care people 
take to avoid eating too much of 
it—for instance, plum pudding or 


candy. 
The same rule applies to smoking. 


Cigar smokers, for example, are 
today more careful to avoid too 
many rich, heavy Havanas. (In fact, 
more and more cigar smokers now 
smoke cigarettes too, to help cut 
down the number of cigars.) 


In the same way, cigarette smokers 
are learning that Turkish tobacco, 
delicious as it is, is so over-rich or 
heavy that a man can easily smoke 
too much of it. 


But they are learning also that, 
instead of cutting down the number 








Fatima’s Record 


At scores of places where one would 
expect only fancy, straight Turkish ciga- 
rettes to sell, Fatima is today the leader. 

For example, Fatima is the largest 
seller at: 


Atlantic City New York 
Marlborough- Hotel Astor 
Blenheim Stock Exchange 
Hotel Traymore Hotel Vanderbilt 
B Knickerbocker 
oston 
Hotel Touraine Palm Beach 
Hotel Copley Plaza The Breakers 
Stock Exchange Philadelphia 


Chicago Ritz-Carlton 
Auditorium Hotel Stock Exchange 
Congress Hot! Washington 

Narragansett Pier The Capitol 
Casino Building 








Fatima contains more Turkish than 
any other “Turkish blend” cigarette 








or 


of cigarettes per day, they can cut 
down on the proportion of Turkish 
in each cigarette. 


How to reduce on Turkish 


HEY can dothis by switching from 
straight Turkish to part Turk- 


ish, or “Turkish blend,” cigarettes. 


The first Turkish blend cigarette 
ever made—and the one which has 
always held first-rank importance — 
is Fatima. 


Fatima contains more Turkish 
than does any other Turkish blend 
cigarette, 


Perhaps this is the main reason 
why so many smokers of straight 
Turkish cigarettes keep switching 
to Fatimas. 


Lessworryabout“toomany” 
rry y 


) ety reason undoubtedly is 
the fact that Fatimas treat 





Too much Turkish 


Just enough Turkish? 


smokers so kindly, The Turkish is 
so perfectly “balanced” by the other 
tobaccos in the blend that Fatima 
smokers never have any worry about 
smoking “too many.” 


* ok ok 


AT any rate, whatever the reason 
may be, Fatima keeps on attract- 
ing more and more of those smokers 
who, if they preferred the fancy, 
expensive, straight Turkish ciga- 
rettes, could easily afford them. 


This is shown, of course, by 
Fatima’s record in having won the 
top notch in sales at so many of the 
fashionable clubs and hotels and 
other prominent places all over the 
country. 


How much is “just enough”? 


OES not Fatima’s record seem to 
prove that this is the one ciga- 
rette containing just enough Turkish? 


Not too much nor too little Turkish,, 


but just enough. Make a test for 


yourself. 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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to travel north another mile along the road 
by which we had come. There was a large 
farmhouse, whose owner, he said, was a good 
man and would be glad to hide us in his barn 
for the da 
Determined | to get whav rest we could 
before we mus move on, Tilly and I took 
ourfurcoats, whi h were dry again, and spread 
them on the cement floor in one corner of the 
room There we lay down for a nap. I 
fell asleep immediate] I knew no more 
until the voke us up at half- past four 
It was one of the hardest things I have 
| ever done to arouse myself from that sound 
sleep and to stagger to my feet. It was 
several minutes after I stood up before I 


was re ally awake \ big « up of black coffee 
helped to restore my deadened senses I 
scarce] knew what I was doing, until, out 
in the mud and the chill of a damp, gray 
world again, I trudged along with the others. 

The rain had ceased, but the sky was 
leaden with dark, sullen cloud masses that 
S¢ udded swiftly overhead be fore the strong, 

| chill wind 

We found the farmhouse that had been 
recommended to us and knocked at a door 
where a streak of light along the bottom 
proclaimed the inmates to be up After 
several knockings, a voice from within 
demanded to know who was there. It was 


not surprising that Rogers's explanation in 
broken French failed to inspire confi- 


ver 

dence to those inside. But finally, after 
giving a thorough account of ourselves 
through the fast-bolted door, they decided 


to admit us. 

The whole family was assembled within 
Father, mother, two sons about the ages of 
fourteen and fifteen, and several younger 
children all stared timidly at us as we entered. 


It took Rogers another five minutes of 
explanation, supplemented by exhibits of 
flying insignia and paraphernalia by us, to 


fully convince them that we were indeed 
escaped aviators and not desperadoes. They 
offered us food then, but when we asked per- 
mission to spend the day there were murmurs 
of disapproval and shaking of heads in dis- 
sent We were in desperate need of cover 
now that daylight was upon us, so we pleaded 
them to hide us. Finally the father 
cons nted 

* Allez!” he said suddenly, in tones of com 
Opening the door, he bade us follow 


with 


mand. 
him 

Our hiding-place that day was under- 
ground Across the road there was a grass- 
covered knoll, out of the top of which arose 
square, brick smokestack. Thither 
our friend conducted us to an opening in 
the hillside, where we ducked our heads to 
enter a dark tunnel with a rock-strewn floor. 

The tunnel sloped downward, then widened 
out considerably where it came to the base 
that we had seen outside. 
Here was an oven with the door standing 
open but with no fire in it. Still further 
around, where the passageway began to 
slope upward again, there generous 
pile of straw covering the rocky floor. This 
our friend pointed out to us as our bed for 
the day. 

Promising to bring us food during the day, 
the man left us, taking his lantern with him 
and leaving us in the dark, except for a few 
rays of daylight that found their way in 
through a small opening some thirty feet 
beyond We enjoyed a refreshing sleep 
on the clean, sweet hay. 

When I awoke, it was to hear a strange 
» and see a dark shape sitting near me. 
had pay Lis respects. 
talking with George and Oscar. 
introduce Auguste, the miller of 
Quevaucamps. For that was the name he 
gave us, telling us Uthat we were just out- 
side the village of Quevaucamps. He was 
a pleasant chap, who could speak just a word 
or two of English that he h d picked up in 
a study of the language at school. 


chimney 


was a 


voice 
A visitor 
He was 
Let me 


come to 


B the light from his electric torch, we 
studied our map to find that we had only 
about five miles north in a straight 
line. The zig- ageing back and forth had 
held up progress. e decided that we must 
have passed to the te of the airdrome we 

re see king, if such a thing there was at 
all in this vicinity. We questioned Auguste, 
who knew nothing of any near-by. The only 
flying fields to his knowledge were in the 
neighborhood of Brussels. 

In view of the uncertainty, we decided to 
renounce our present quest, taking the road 
directly for Brussels, where, if no help were 


come 


} available from Rogers’ friend, we might even 


yet find a plane. We would set out toward 


the northeast, passing south of Ath, which 
we were advised to keep clear of, since it was 
a large —— full of Huns Auguste did not 
stay long, but he promised to come back and 
see us again before we left. 

That night we covered as great a distance 
as the mileage for the first two nights’ 
marches added together. Greatly refreshed 
by the long sleep during the day, we were 
able to walk steadily from seven until three 
in the morning. About ten minutes out of 
every he ur we stretched out flat on our backs 
for a good rest. We would follow the roads 
to the east and to the north. Whenever we 
a village, we would approach as 


came upon 
close as we dared, then take to the fields and 
make a detour around it 


It was about midnight when we were cir- 
cling one little town in just sucha manner. I 
was leading at the time, theothers strung out 
single file, twenty yards or so behind me. 
Presently we came to where a large open 
field separated the main portion of the town 
from the one or two remaining houses on the 
outskirts. I decided to take the short cut 
across the field instead of going around, a 
distance of another four or five hundred 
yards. There was quite a_ thick, prickly 
hedge just inside the fence, but I squirmed 
through a thin place. While I scouted on 
ahead, the others followed one at a time 
through the opening. Stealing along in the 
shadow of a row of tall poplars that bordered 
the field, I came at last to the fence on the 
other side, a good fifty yards in advance of 
the others. Without making a sound, I 
crept through the wires into the road that 
passed by here. ‘There was a barn near-by, 
so I mee be careful. I was half-way across 
the road on tiptoe, when I heard a step. 
Some one was coming this way but he was 
still a good distance off. Darting back to 
the fence, I crawled through just in time to 
warn the others to lie low. We all crouched 
down in the shadow, only a few feet from the 
fence, while the man went by. For a man 
it was, indeed, and a Hun it looked like, at 
that. A close call, that was! 


IIEN we were once more out in open 

country, we could see, far to the north, 
shooting high into the air at regular intervals, 
the signal lights of an airdrome. 

For the most part we held to the wagon 
roads and lesser highways. Sometimes we 
found one running northeast, but more often 
we would be obliged to travel north for a 
while, then east for about the same distance, 
and soon. Occasionally, a road that started 
to go north would swerve to the left, taking 
us some little distance out of our way before 
we came to a crossroad. Our course was 
by no means along a straight line. 

On one occasion, when the road had been 
leading northwest for a long way, we became 
impatient and struck off across country. Field 
after field of turnips we passed through, 
lifting our feet high to avoid stumbling over 
the plants. 

We came at last to a stream that wound 
its snaky course in a generally east and west 
direction. We followed it to the east until 
we came to a bridge leading across to a dark, 
large building. Halting a few minutes to 
listen and to gain confidence, we then crept 
noiselessly forward and crossed the stream. 
No interference as yet, so we followed a path 
that wound past the building. It seemed 
to be a factory that had been dismantled 
until it was now very much of a wreck. 
Parts of the walls were torn down, and it 
appeared to be generally dilapidated. 

The path led on into a village. Through a 
street that promised to lead quickly out 
again we tiptoed past dark houses, afraid 
that at any moment we would run into 
trouble. Nota soul did we meet, so we came 
safely out once more into open country. 

At about two o'clock we crossed the Ath- 
Peruwelz railroad and shortly afterward the 
main canal that paralleled the railroad. 
Approaching the tracks across an open field, 
we arrived at a very thick hedge about four 
feet high and a wire fence that bounded the 
right-of-way. It was some job crawling 
through that hedge, but we managed to 
wriggle between the closely planted bushes 
somehow, to find ourselves down in a gully 
beside the tracks. 

The telegraph wires overhead hummed like 
a swarm of bees, covering the noise of our 
footsteps on the gravel roadbed. We were 
just the least bit nervous, for we were midway 
between two roads only a quarter of a mile 
apart. So we thought it well to be cautious. 
There might be sentries. One by one we 
dashed across and burrowed a wav through 
the hedge on the far side. 

{To be concluded} 
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the Duellists 


[Continued from page 19) 





The Last of. 
They had both risen. The young man 


stepped across to the other and pointed 
suddenly to the water that moved and mur- 
mured at the foot of the steps. 

“See that?” he demanded. “Well, next 
time I catch you here spying on me and my 
wife, I'll put you into it so hard that you'll 
stay put. Get that?” 

The Cavaliere remained upon the steps 
looking after him till the sound of his foot- 
steps died away among the trees. His lifted 
face was composed in its sinister calm, and 
at the last his teeth shone again in a smile 
through the black of his beard. It had been 
amusing, on the whole; he was a connoisseur 
in em ttions and situations, and this young 
barbarian, with his violences and his crudi- 
ties, had been a new and refreshing expe- 
rience. And besides, how bizarre — the love- 
scene on the balcony and the swift transition 
to the messenger of doom. He laughed a 
little, very quietly, at the comedy of it. 


UT when he turned to go down to his boat 

he paused a while, looking at the water. 
It licked at the stair-foot like a hungry lip, 
black and avid; he shivered a little and drew 
his cloak tighter about him. 

Generous men must have parsimonious 
friends if they are to continue to possess the 
means of generosity; and this is true also 
of those who are generous in their emotions. 
Barry Raymond did not ‘come running’ 
in immediate response to Lisle’s long and 
strong letter of summons; in fact, Lisle had 
a week in which to alternate between the 
prospect of being murdered and the hope of 
doing murder before the telegram arrived 
that announced that Raymond would be 
with him that night and was bringing a 
friend. 

The whole affair did not become less crazy 
by brooding over it; even the anger that had 
impelled him to accept the challenge could 
not dignify it. 

ge Bringing a friend,” he mused over the 
telegram. ‘That'll be the other second, or 
witness, or whatever they call them. Hell, 
I wish they *d hurry up and get the whole 
thing over. 

He heard Lucia moving on the veranda 
without, and smothered a groan. When 
would the whole thing be over for her? 

But there was comfort in the meeting with 
Raymond. That diplomat was chubby and 
well-liking; before his cheerful countenance 
tragedy became unreal and _ misfortune 
comic. He came through the throng upon 
the landing-stage from the little lake-steamer 
like a snow-plow, and hailed Lisle while 
he was yet afar off. 

* Hi, you old blood-drinker!”” he shouted 
aloud. “What's this I hear about you now? 
They tell me Mantovani was afraid to ga out 
in the daylight till me and my friend here 
came up to rescue him. Well, where’s he 
got to now?” 

Forth from the crowd, laden with a suit- 
case in each hand, there came a small pre- 
cise gentleman. Raymond hailed him in 
Italian, with further uproar. 

“Come, on, Signor Professore!” he cried. 
“That's the fourth time I’ve lost you to-day. 
What was it this time?” 

“You forgot your baggage again, Signor 
Raymond,” said the small man, setting down 
the suit-cases. “I returned for it. Here it is.” 


HANKS!" said Raymond, unabashed. 

“Warren, I want to make you acquaint- 

ed with the Signor Professore Corvetto, of the 

University of Padua. This is Signor Lisle. 

You two'll have heaps to tell each other 
about your mutual friend, Mantovani.” 

“Much, indeed,” agreed the little Pro- 
fessor. ‘ 

“But not now, for the love of Mike!” 
protested Raymond. “A cab first, and then 
a drink and a bath and a mite of dinner. 
Mantovani can wait.” 

He departed, shouting, to secure a cab. 
The little Professor, standing between the 
suit-cases, folded one small gloved hand over 
the other and turned his neat-featured face 
up to Lisle. 

“T think you will wish to know at once, 
my dear Signor Lisle,” he said, primly, “that 
there will be no duel with the Count Ugo 
Mantovani.*’ 

“Oh,” said Lisle. 
No duel?” 

“No,” said the Professor, 


“No duel, 


you say? 


Possibly you 








are disappointed; possibly not. But in any 
case he is not free to meet you upon the field. 
The rest I will tell you later, for here is Sig- 
nor Raymond with ‘the cab. 

But already it was to Lisle as though the 
brightness of the day were of a sudden en- 
hanced. One may be young, gallant and 
angry, and yet flinch from death at the hands 
of a dangerous buffoon in a forced quarrel. 
The conventions of honeymoon usage had 
prevented him from making them his. guests 
at his villa; he left them at their hotel, prom- 
ising to return at ten o’clock, and hastened 
home to Lucia. 

There was that night a moon that rose 
early and bridged the waters from the hither 
to the further shore with a broad path = 
beams. From their veranda, arm in arm, 
their custom was, they gazed along its gok Sea “n 
le ngth. 

“It isa — from here to the end of our 
lives,” said Lucia. “Will you walk it with 
me, Warren?” 





He pressed her hand in his arm. “ Any- 
where with you, heart’s joy,” he answered. 
“But let’s stay here. Because oe 

He stopped. “Yes?” she said. 


“Nothing,” said Lisle. “Just a thought, 
dear — an ugly thought.” 

There was silence for a while. 
Lucia spoke agaiu. 

“T know your thought,” she said, in her 
low rich tones. “Some day I shall know all 
your thoughts. You were thinking that 
when we came to the end of the road, one 
of us might perhaps have to come back alone. 
Wasn’t that it?” 

Hie nodded. “Something like that,” he 
answered. 

“Well,” 
be me!” 


Then 


she said. “That one would not 


HERE was no one on the steps that night 
to watch them as he took her in his arms. 

In Raymond's room at the hotel, the little 
Professor, his feet grotesquely magnified in 
carpet-slippers of an arresting pattern, sat 
upon the bed and told his story. Barry 
Raymond, in socks and shirt-sleeves, re- 
clined upon a couch: Lisle made himself 
at home in the one arm-chair, but the Pro- 
fessor sat gauntly upright. 

“Tt was this morning that I saw the 
Count,” he began. “I had long wished to 
see him, for I know much of his history. 
And once I had come in contact with a mat- 
ter upon the periphery of his life. And this 
matter — it is not without a sort of vulgar 
interest — it is needful you should know.’ 

It had to do, it presently appeared, with 
one of the Count’s early duels, in the days 
before his prowess was established — a ducl 
with pistols in the mulberry fields beside the 
road from Padua to Venice. His antagonist 
was a student at the University, and the 
subject of it was, of course, a girl. 

“Duels have been a study of mine,” said 
the Professor, “for their procedure is gov- 
erned by rules of which many have had the 
force of law; and the chair which I occupy 
at the University is that of jurisprudence. 
This particular duel was according to what 
is or what was described as the rule of privi- 
lege. The ground and the distance Scien 
agreed, lots were cast, and the winner was 
then privileged to fire one shot. The loser, 
having received his fire, might then, if he re- 
mained in a condition to do so, fire in his 
turn. In this instance, the privilege — that is 
to say, the right of firing first, was adjudged 
to the Count. He duly fired and missed. 

“Now mark,” continued the Professor, 
“how circumstances may outnumber the 
provisions with which men prepare for them. 
Hundreds of ‘privilege’ duels — thousands, 
perhaps — had accomplished themselves to 
the satisfaction of all concerned; it had never 
yet been necessary to fix a limit to the in- 
terval between the first shot and the second. 
It had been left to the temper and sense of 
fitness of the combatant who had stood the 
fire of his opponent; and to this one, too, it 
might doubtless have safely been entrusted, 
but at that instant a couple of mounted 
carabinieri, who had observed the party 
crossing the fields, galloped down on them 
out of an adjacent orchard, and all those 
present were arrested and taken back to 
Padua. And the second shot was never fired. 

‘And here is the true interest: the privi- 
lege of the second shot remains valid indefi- 
nitely, Count Ugo Mantovani is himself 
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aware of it; for he has been known to teli 
the story, drawing attention to himself as 
one for whom there lurks somewhere, to be 
encountered at any chance hour, not only an 
assassin, but an assassin who may not be 
resisted or impeded, an assassin with the 
right to kill. ‘So some day’ — he is wont 
to say — this has been related to me by one 
who has heard him — ‘some day, when least 
I expect it, when things are going well with 
me, when life is pleasant to taste, he will 
arrive. And then for the last parade! I 
know nothing of where he is; he may be 
dead and have left a son, trained to the 
trigger from infancy for this one shot. I 
shall meet him some day.’ ” 
The Professor beamed mildly. 


“This morning I called upon the Count in 
Como,” he said. ““The man to whom the 
second shot belonged is dead. But he has 
left an heir. It is, therefore, the heir, to 
whom the privilege descends, whom the 
Count will face to-morrow.” 

Barry Raymond kicked up his feet upon 
his couch in elephantine ecstasy. “Isn't he 
the little old original spellbinder!” he cried. 
“But he hasn't told you the cream of it yet. 
Go on, Signor Professore, tell him.” 

The Professor smiled. 

“Thataprivilege cansodescend,” he began 
willingly, “‘cannot be brought into dispute 
It is of the nature of those rights over things 
and persons, such as way-leaves 43 





1 OLD on,” cried Raymond. “Not all 
that, Signor Professore. That’s your 
department; we'll take that as read. But 
tell him the joke on the Count!” 

Warren Lisle looked from one to the other 
doubtfully. 

“Let’s have it,” he entreated. “You 
aren't going to have him killed, are you?” 

“Wouldn’t hurt a hair of his head,” chuck- 
led Raymond. “Goin’ to put him out of 
the dueling business, though. Right out, and 
for good.” 

“Blind him?” wondered Lisle. “You 
don’t mean that this man of yours that’s 
got the privilege, as you call it si 

Something in their faces stopped him. 

“Tt isn’t a man,” said the Professor, 
quietly. “It’s a woman, the dead man’s 
widow.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Lisle. 

“And Mantovani doesn’t know it yet,” 
crowed Raymond. The Professor here never 
said ‘he’ or ‘she’ to him — only ‘the heir,’ 
or ‘the holder of the privilege,’ or stuff like 
that. And, oh boy! you ought to see her.” 

“Why?” demanded Lisle. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with her?” 

“Well,” said Raymond, “it isn’t her fault 
she’s poor and hasn't worn well; but it suits 
us all right. The minute I saw her, I said: 
*This is the real goods!’ He'll never be able 
to show his face again, not with all the crowd 
he'll bring to see him in his big part — the 
patient hero taking his medicine. I tell you, 
boy, the dueling business is on the blink; 
if you know of anybody that can use a per- 
fectly good used-duellist, now’s the time to 
put him next.” 

Lisle stared at the merry red face on the 
cushions and from it to the little Professor’s 
neat, comely mask of a countenance. 

“*Per Bacco!” he said. “I’m almost sorry 
for him.” 

“Sorry!” cried Raymond. “I should 
worry! You be here to-morrow, my boy.” 

The Professor coughed. “Reverting now 
to the question of the transfer of personal 
right —” he began. 

The least they could do was to hear him 
out. 

All collapse, all doom is pitiful; the only 
tragedy is failure, from Milton’s Satan to the 
death of Falstaff. For Lisle, who had in 
him that softness of temper which is part of 
the make-up of the artist, the easily-awak- 
ened sympathy which is at the root of all 
true understanding, there was a horror first 
of all in the very scene selected for the event. 
It was a bare crown of hill overlooking the 
far-flung blue glories of the lake; it was as 
though a pedestal had been raised for the 
greater display of the Count’s disgrace. 
The lakeside road swung up over the shoulder 
of it; they left the car at an orchard’s edge, 
rounded a clump of old gnarled olives and 
came forth to find a little throng of folk, 
guests and invitees of the Count, already as- 
sembled. A little apart from them, recog- 
nizable despite the daylight, stood the Cava- 
liere Donatello Ruffini. He stared a little 
at the appearance of Lisle and raised his 
hat with stiff punctilio. 

The Professor, having stationed them 
apart from the opposition group, departed 





in the car to fetch his principal, the ‘privi- 
léged’ heir, from the cottage below in which 
he was deposited. There was a time of 
waiting, while fresh spectators, in ones and 
twos, drifted in through the trees and joined 
themselves to those who were already wait. 
ing on the Count’s side. 


HAT time’s this thing due to start?” 
demanded Lisle. 

Raymond glanced at his wrist-watch, 
“Bout now,” he said. “He'll be on time, 
all right; it’s in his part. And we're going 
to be late a bit, so’s he can have a little 
while to swagger before his crowd. They'll 
remember that afterward.” 

“Well,” said Lisle, “he’s a bad man, but 
if he’s on time, coming here to be killed like 
a mad dog, as he believes — well, I don’t 
like it. It’s it’s using his only virtue, 
his courage, to punish him.” 

“Courage!” scoffed Raymond. “His 
courage doesn’t give him a right to be a mur- 
derer and a public nuisance, does it? It 
doesn’t entitle him to make your wife a 
widow, hey? And anyhow, a professional 
duellist doesn’t live by his courage; his 
capital is in other people’s cold feet.” 

“*There’s a car coming up the hill now,” 
said Lisle. 

They heard it roar with the vociferous 
open exhaust which is dear to the Italian 
driver over the last shoulder of the gradient, 
and come to a stop beyond the orchard, 
Then, around the tree-clump came the Count 
Ugo Mantovani — attitudinizing to his doom. 
Very tall, yet with the lightly strong build 
of a born horseman, he carried his head like 
an actor coming down to the footlight, se- 
cure of applause. A hand rested on his hip, 
the other swung free; and on the swarthy 
face, with its high eagle-beak of a nose and 
the narrow brows of the ego-sick self-wor- 
shiper, was all that preposterous arrogance, 
that vanity and applause-hunger, which had 
disgusted Lisle at his meeting with the man. 
He bowed to them distantly as he went by 
to watch the throng of his admirers. 

“Do you think that believes it can ever be 
killed?” asked Raymond. “Why, it thinks 
the world would stop if it did. That isn’t 
courage; it’s self-idolatry. Watch it now!” 

As though he labored consciously to pull 
down upon himself the pillars of his life’s 
temple, the Count was posturing before his 
friends. So blatantly, to Lisle’s eyes, did 
he strut and pose, that it was difficult to see 
how even his sinister renown could save him 
from general laughter. 

There was another car on the hill; the 
Cavaliere, hearing it, came slowly across to 
Lisle and Raymond. 

“Can you inform me,” he inquired, in his 
dead voice, “if the other party to this affair 
is likely to arrive soon?” 

Raymond nodded. “Probably in that car 
you can hear now. Comin’ pretty slowly, 
isn’t it? But as the other party’s got all 
eternity to play with, there isn’t any reason 
to break speed-records, is there? Say, tell 
a feller, now — where did you learn your 
English?” 

“T will tell you all that you may desire to 
know at some other time, sir,” replied the 
Cavaliere, gravely, and turned back to his 
own party, 





UT ere be reached it he turned again and 
stopped, staring toward the hedge. 
Other heads tyrned with his; even the Count, 
one hand in his breast, the other resting 
akimbo, paused in the midst of a piece of 
florid mountebanking and frowned hedge- 
ward. Raymond nudged Lisle with delight 
“It’s our old girl!” he wheezed through a 
stifle of laughter. 

From beyond the trees a voice traveled to 
them with growing clearness, a voice that 
rasped and quavered with the insane rage 
of a woman out of hand. 

“No, I won't go slowly,” it came, in a 
parrot-shriek. “Go slowly yourself, you 
sick old sheep. Where is the assassin, the 
child-murderer? T'll Mantovani him, the 
murdering villiacho. Give me that pistol; 
GIVE ME THAT——” 

Sounds as of feeble bleating issued from 
the orchard (“The Professor — oh! I'll die 
in a minute!” choked Raymond), followed 
by a raw yell of triumph. 

A moment later and there plunged into the 
open, moving at a strange halting trot, the 
owner of the voice, such a sorrowfully- 
comic figure as one can make of a woman by 
too much work and too little everything else. 
She was a bundle of wrenched and stringy 
limbs untidily packed in rags; her gray- 
streaked hair was tumbled about her face. 
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d through the strands there looked forth 


the rage-crazed demoniac hag’s face of what 
ny poor and improvident man’s widow 
can become. In her hand she carried a 
large old-fashioned revolver. Behind her, 


peering fearfully around a tree-trunk, ap- 
peared the apprehensive face of the little 
Pri ifesso *e 

At sight of the group of men she paused an 
instant, then loosed her raw, searing yell. 

“There you are at last, Antichrist!” she 
screamed. ‘You shot at my husbard, you 
murderer — ard then ran away, you Tedesco! 
But now, devil out of hell! — but row it’s 
me. ‘Take that!” 

With another rasping howl, she swung up 
the revolver and fired wildly in the direction 
of the Count, as he stood before the groud 
of his friends. The group became scattered 
forthwith. The Count moved slowly out of 
the direct line of fire. 

“Tlold me up!” gasped Raymond in an 
unexpiring voice. “Don’t run! We only 
gave her blank cartridges.” 

“Hell-begotten!”’*the woman was roaring, 
and — bang! went another shot. At the 
further hedge a number of the company were 
disappearing in the manner of rabbits, head 
first and showing much tail. In the middle 
distance the Cavaliere was retiring with a 
curious gait that looked like a walk and yet 
ground likearun. “ Assassinol 
* came the terrible voice again, 
“Your throat, villain — 
come here with that throat!” 


The World Is 


covered the 
Omicidiario! 
and another shot 
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me out yesterday,” he said. “Didn't you 
recognize mm a 

“How long have you worked here?” 
demanded Marston, seeing that his last 
que tion had dered J ror y speec hless. 

“Ever since I was f—fourteen,” stam- 
mered Jiramy. 

Marston studied Jimmy for a second. 
“When I was about your age I did a favor 
for a man who also happened to be my 
employer,” he said abruptly. His eyes 
twinkled. “I had an idea that I wouldn't 
lose anything by it. I did='t. He didn’t 


exactly make me a partner’ — again his eyes 
twinkled “but he gave me something 
that has proved worth a lot of money to me. 


advice that I’m going 


That was a piece of 
to pass along to you.” 

Every clerk within hearing had paused 
work and was listening. As his eyes swept 
them they began to bury themcelves. 


“You might as well all get in on this,” 
he invited, and turned back to Jimmy. 

“Ever have a good idea?” 

Jimmy gurgled. 

“You must have,” 
“Every man has a good idea some 


Marston assured him. 
time in 


his life. It's opportunity k=ocking — but 
if he’s like most men he’s co afraid that 
somebody else will knock that he'd rather 


strangle the idea than give anybody a chance 
to listen to it.” 

He leveled a blunt, 
at the hapless Jimmy. 
“Listen to me,” he 
if Jimmy had any choice. 


powerful forefinger 


commanded — as 
“You work for 


me, You've got eyes— you must sce 
things that I don’t see. Perhaps it’s some- 
thing wrong that could be corrected. Per- 


haps it’s a better way of doing something 
— sweeping the floor or tying up bundles. 
Why don’t you tell me about it?” 

Jimmy furtively moistened his lips. 





“ 


I don’t want you to answer,” said Mar- 
ston. “Just tell yourself. If it’s because 
you may think perhaps that Susie Smith or 
Johnnie Jones will giggle and make fun 
of you, and that stops you, you'll be a ribbon 
clerk all your life. You’ve got ambition, 
haven’t you?” 


ie is probable that had Jimmy confessed 
his full ambition he might have scored a 
knockout. All he managed, however, was, 
“Yes, s—sir.” 


* All right. Look 


Keep your eyes open. 


about you. Think! Sooner or later you'll 
get an idea. You can’t help it—the 


world’s full of them. Bring it to me. My 
door is always open to people with ideas — 
though mighty few people here seem to 
believe it.” 

Now, there, perhaps, was a key to success 
handed to Jimmy on a gold platter. But 
Jimmy was too far gone to appreciate the 


She broke again into her plunging run and 
went for the Count. It is probable that he 
did not in the least know who she was, nor 
that in this goblin-horror, this broken piece 
of womanhood, he beheld his antagonist in 
the scene that was the climax and the end 
of his career. That he was to learn later, as 
all Italy learned it. He saw only the rabid 
aad horrible thing that struggled grotesquely 
toward him, spewing threats and curses — 
the fingers of the empty hand, lean as claws 
and curved like claws for their prey, and the 
preat pistol clutched in the other. It might 
have been a witch, a demoniac; he believed 
in such things, and as it roared again and the 
revolver flashed up and banged once more, 
he broke. Jumping back from it he turned 
and fairly ran for the hedge. 


HE last of the duellists!” cried Ray- 

mond. “See how they run! Oh Lord! 
Never again, Warren — never again can that 
man even mention duels. He’s done — finito 
— gastados. “ 

But Lisle had gone across the grass to 
where the woman, alone in the field, had 
ceased suddenly to scream and plunge and 
merely wandered, the fever of her strength 
gone from her. He took her by the arm. 

““Come back to the car,” he said, ““ and 
you shall be taken care of.” 

For suddenly it had occurred to him that 
here was a woman who had gone with her 
man to the end of his read —and come 


back alore. 
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gift. He mumbled, ““Th—thank you,” and 


Marston nodded and turned away. 


Then Jimmy's troubles began. The 
holiday season waxed and waned, but, 
“Got the big idea yet, Jimmy?” seemed to 


have become a joke of never-failing favor. 
ven the Jin-Jer Jer took a crack at him. 

“Tf you see a homeless ide “a roaming 
d it over to Jimmy Gillespie, 

He's looking for an orphan 

idea he can adopt as his own.” 

They had Jimmy's back against the wall. 
He would rather have faced a regiment 
of Huns than a giggling girl any day and 
giggling girls were his portion every day. 


about ve 
tibbons. 


There was only one exception. That, 
miraculously enough, was Jane Stewart. 
Vwhen jibes were cast across the aisle or 


anonymous notes were delivered by grinning 
cash boys — notes whose tenor he guessed 
before opening them — she, at least, kept 
her mouth shut. 


| new attitude went unexplained until, 

Thursday of that same wretched 
week, yet another note was deposited on the 
counter. As he picked it up — crimsoning 
in the way that gave his persecutors added 
pleasure — he glanced furtively at her and 
got a surprice. 

“TI wouldn't pay azy attention to them,” 

aid, impulsively. 

Thi, from his late enemy, covered 
Jimmy wiih confusion, hide which he 
turned to the scribbled messare: 

say, Jimmy, old top,” he read, 

“don’t work the old bean so hard. 

You’ iL be going dippy. We're getting 

worried about you. 

Loo!=-¢ up again he saw that her eyes 
were still upon him. Cn impulse he handed 
her the note. She read it and then handed 
it back, contemptuoucly. 

“If I were you,” she said, “I'd just show 
them! Id lay awake nights until I thought 
of an idea. “I’—she paused and blushed, 
herself — “I have thought of a sort of an 
idea ——” 

“You have!” 
incredulous. 

She nodded.) “It isn’t much of an 
idea.” She seemed to consider the advise 
ability of letting Jimmy in on it. “You 
know,” she went on, “how the advertising de- 
partment sometimes sends down for me to 
be photographed in a hat.” 

Jimmy nodded — she had the trim alert- 
ness which sets off a small hat to perfection 
and makes of it a madness and a lure to 
the feminine purchaser. 

“That's because 'm a perfect type for a 
certain kind of hat,” she explained. “There’s 
a type of hat for every type of woman, only 
they don’t realize it and the average sales- 
woman doesn’t know it, and they keep on 
trying on this and that until the customer 


she s 


exclaimed Jimmy, frankly 
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Inflamed gums —a cause 


of loose teeth 









YORRHEA is 

undoubtedly a vital 

danger to both 
gums and teeth. Ten. 
der gums indicate it, and 
with it come loosening 
teeth. Imperceptibly 
at first, the gums recede 
from the norma! gum 
line hey inflame, 
They present many tiny 
openings for millions of 
bacteria to attack the 
unenameled tooth base. 
Tooth-base decay 
quickly follows. Even 
if the cavity be filled 
and the tooth saved, 
the gums continue to 
recede Remember, 
too, that inflamed and 
bleeding gums act as 
so many doorways for 
disease germs to enter 
the system —in Fecung 
jos or tons ils—or 
causing other ail- 
ments. 


Against this Pyor- 
rhea (Riggs Disease) 
ordinary tooth-pastes 
are powerless. Yer 
Pyorrhea attacks four 
out of five people 
who are over forty, 
and many under this 
age. But Forhan’s 
— if used in ume and 
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ES OF ree scientific tooth 
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Brush your teeth 
with wt See how 
promptly bleeding or 
gum tenderness 


ceases and how 
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your teeth are kept 
white and clean. 

If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists. 
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Hair Removed 


e DeMirack 


This method for removing su- 
perfluous hair fs totally different 
from all others because it attacks 
hair under the skin as well as on 
the skin. It does this by absorp- 
tion. 

Only genuine DeMiracie has a 
money-back guarantee in each 
package. At toilet counters in 
60c, $1 and $2 sizes or by muil 
from wus in plain wrapper on re- 
ceipt of price, 

FREE book with testimonials of 

highest authorities, ex- 
plains what causes hair on face, 
meck and arms, why it increases 
and how DeMiracle devitalizes it, 
mailed in plain sealed envelope on 
request, DeMiracle, Park Ave. and 
129th St.. New York. 
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gets so discouraged that she doesn’t know 
what she does want.” 


YT see,” acknowledged Jimmy. “But what © 


pare do about it?”’ 
14 t's the idea,” she said. “I think 


they could get up a chart that shows all 
types of faces and then list the hats most 
becoming to each type. That would save 
time in making sales and make better satis- 
fied customers. At least,” she amended, “‘it 
seems so to me. Do you think it’s worth — 
bothering Mr. Marston with?” 

“T should say it was,” exploded Jimmy. 
“I'd go up this minute.” 

“Would you — reallyandtruly?” (Strange, 
but Jimmy had never realized until that 
jnstant how sweet and appealing her expres- 
sion could be.) 

“You bet!”’ he assured her. 

So she went, to return presently with snin- 
ing eyes and glowing cheeks. 

“He liked it,” she caroled. “I’m going to 
be transferred to millinery — with two dol- 
lars more a week to start'” 

“That's bully,” said Jimmy. As an after- 
thought he added, “I — I'll be sorry to have 
you go.” 

“ Bare politeness, perhaps. But the pink 
in her cheeks deepened. “Really?” 

Jimmy nodded. And it occurred to him 
that — why, he would miss her! 

“TI wouldn't have had the courage to if 
you hadn’t pushed me on,”’ she said. “If — 
I mean when you get an idea will — will you 
tell me about it?” 

Jimmy promised. And Jean Stewart went 
up to millinery, on the fifth floor, and a new 
girl came to ribbons; a red-headed girl who 
giggled continuously and who told him that 
she thought Jimmy was the cutest name! She 
seared Jimmy, whose private opinion was 
that she was to Jane Stewart as —as Jane 
Stewart was to Elizabeth Marston. 

Then, on Saturday the Jin-Jer Jar made 
its appearance. In it Jimmy found this: 
“That idea that Jimmie Gillespie, of 
Ribbons, has been looking for so eagerly, 
arrived last week, but although it landed 
in the right church, it sat down in the 
wrong pew. How about it, Jimmy 
—did Miss Stewart put something over 

on you?” 

It didn’t bother Jimmy in the least. Oh, 
not the slightest bit! He assured himself 
so, vigorously. Actually it didn’t bother 
him as much as it would have a month before. 
One can’t face a steady stream of ridicule 
without becoming hardened to it. On the 
other hand, it did bother Jane Stewart. She 
admitted it, without anzlyzing the reason. 
Sne wished that she could see him to tell 
him that she thoroughly disapproved of it, 
and hoped that he didn’t blame her, and 
when circumstance put a chance her way she 
took quick advantage of it. 


HAT hat is just your shape, but the 

Liberty Red isn’t becoming,” she as- 
sured a customer on Monday. She squinted 
at the general effect. “I'll go down to the 
ribbon counter and get some other shades 
and we'll try them.” 

The customer, surprised and touched, said 
it was very sweet of her, indeed. And per- 
haps it was the consciousness of a good deed 
that put little disks of color in her cheeks 
as she went to the elevator and dropped to 
the first floor just as Elizabeth Marston 
entered the store on one of her infrequent 
visits there. The latter was accompanied by 
another girl as expensively garbed, to whom 
she was delivering a Sane jibe at the 
store. In the midst of this she stopped short. 

“Look, Ethel,”’ she commanded. “Over 
there — at the ribbon counter.” 

Ethel looked. “Why!” she exclaimed, 
“is it — can it be the lost calf?” 

“Who else could it be? Do you remember 
hot’ he blushed?” 

“Do I!” 

“Watch him blush now.” 

Jimmy turned and:saw his goddess. And 
lis face, bettering all past performances, 
cchieved a new shade that might have been 
christened Cupid Crimson. 

“You didn’t keep your promise,” she 


what promise?” stuttered Jimmy. 

You haven't registered at Liberty Hall.” 
I—I'm going to,” he assured ker, 
y. 

She shook a slim forefinger at him, in a 
wey that addled his brain. 

i ise me,” she commanded, “that 
to-morrow.” 
ay promised, while Jane Stewart — 
y didn’t even see — turned to 
M at the ribbon counter and said 
austerely, “I’m going to take these”-— she 


oe 
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made hurried selection —“up to millinery.” 

Jane departed, arms laden and chin up, 
leaving Jimmy still enmeshed in the toils of 
the seductress. She should worry as to how 
Jimmy felt about that item in the Jin-Jer 
Jarl 

“Was — wasn’t that Miss 
ventured Jimmy’s companion. 

Jimmy pretended not to hear. He could 
not bear that profane lips—and all lips 


Marston?” 





save hers seemed profane at the moment — 


should utter that name. 


Hs heart swelled at the thought of how 
unaffectedly she had greeted him. He 
knew that all men are born free and equal and 
subscribed vigorously to that doctrine. 
Nevertheless, he also knew that it was darn 
democratic of her. A mighty determination 
filled him. He would leave the ribbon 
counter behind and, by mighty leaps and 
bounds, he would rise to a position that 
would permit him to claim her. He 

A grinning small boy deposited a note on 
the counter and scudded off. 

“THere’s an idea, Jimmy,” read Jimmy. 
“Marry the boss’s daughter and retire 
from business.” 

Jimmy tore it to shreds. The boobs! The 
everlasting idiots! He’d show them. Just 
watch him — that was all he asked. 

In his eight-by-ten that night he sat and 
meditated long and hard. He intended to 
sit right there until he thought of something. 
He considered the men’s department. That 
certainly suggested a problem. Why couldn’t 
he think of some way to coax more men into 
Marston’s. If he could only get an idea... . 
He sat and thought and thought until his 
head began to nod. The spirit was willing 
but the flesh was weak; he realized that the 
room was close, and rose and opened the 
window. Then, stretching himself, he closed 
his eyes and yawned. As he let his arms fall 
and opened his eyes the idea that he had so 
vainly sought stalked out of its hiding-place 
and winked at him. 

“‘Je-hosh-a-phat!” exclaimed Jimmy, daz- 
zled by it. Then, no longer sleepy, he sat 
down and began to fit the different bits of 
his idea together — like most ideas different 
portions of it had been lying around in mem- 
ory’s storeroom, awaiting the time when they 
might become a composite. 

At midnight, in the enthusiasm that comes 
with the first flush of an idea, he pronounced 
it good. He would have staked his im- 
mortal soul on it. 

In the morning, however, he wasn’t quite 
so sure. The dawn bringeth counsel — and 
cold feet. By the time he arrived behind the 








ribbon counter that which loomed so large | 


at midnight had shrunk to miserable pro- 
portions. 

“You look awfully dopey this morning,” 
commented his companion, with the memory 
of yesterday's snub upon her. “Been sitting 
up late getting the big idea?” 

Jimmy looked active dislike at her. But 
she simply giggled. At that, what Marston 
had said bore fruit. Let her — let them call 
giggle. 

“T've got it,” he said, crushingly. 

“Got it?” she repeated, taken aback. She 
recovered quickly. “Oh girls,” she called, 
“Jimmy’s got it — the big idea.” 

In her voice was an invitation to jeer. It 
was accepted. ' 

“Let us_in on it, Jimmy —don’t be 
stingy.” 

“Who beaned you with it?” 

“Tried it on Marston yet?” 

There is a point where, if a man is worth 
anything, ridicule acts as a_ stimulant. 
Jimmy turned to the red-headed girl. “I’m 
going upstairs,” he said, with cold disdain. 
“*T'll be back in a few minutes.” 

“T'll say you will,” she retorted with un- 
flattering emphasis. 

Jimmy ignored her. He moved out on 
the floor and headed toward the elevator. 
Behind him came a final taunt: “Good-bye, 
Jimmy, we'll miss you when you're gone... .” 
He was committed to the great adventure. 

Marston remembered Jimmy instantly. 
Though his eyes were keen they were not 
unkind. “Got an idea?” he asked, pleas- 
antly. 

“Y — yes, sir,” stuttered Jimmy. “That 
is, I th — th — think so.” 

“Good!” commented Marston. He indi- 
cated a chair. “Sit down.” 

Jimmy sat down, fortunately on the chair. 
“It’s about a scheme for a sh — show win- 
dow,” he began desperately. “I thought 
that one of those electric pencils that write 
on a pad of p— paper w— would be a 
novelty.” 

“T’ve seen them,” said Marston, not 
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realize at first what spare time na 
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Method is endorsed by lrading musicians and 
heads of State Conservatorite. Successful 25 
years. Play chords at once and complete 
piece in every Key, WiTuIy 4 Lmsons. Solen- 
y Wluserated. For berinners or teachers, old 

agracted. Write today for 6+page free 





@ife vot enay to understand. Fi 
mg. AL wosto peee = Dip 
book, “How to Learn Plano oF Orgar 


ML QUIN CONSERVATORY, Studio HL, Seciat Union Building, Basten, Mass. 





unkindly but without increased interest. 
| “I th — thought you might use it in con- 
| nection with the January sale,” Jimmy 
plunged en. “You m— might say that — 
that the necktie on the right was priced at 
one seventy-five and would be found at the 
second counter at the right, just inside the 
main entrance, for instance.” 
Marston's eyes became keener. 
are the advantages?” he demanded 
“M — moving things always attract more 
| attention. They — they would want to see 
what the pencil was writing and then they'd 
see the article and know exactly where to 
find it ss 


“What 


| 
| MoM! IST women seem to have no trouble 
finding bargains,” Marston broke in. 

“But men do. They always feel lost in a 
department store and they don’t like to ask 
questions. But if you told them j — just 
| where to find it they — they might come in. 

They'd get the habit more and ——” 

Marston’s expression changed 
“TI understand,” he said briefly. 
other ideas?” 

““Not — not just now,” confessed Jimmy. 
He felt that he hadn't been given half a 
chance to explain the one he did have. 

“Well, a man that has one idea will have 
another —especially if he cultivates the 
habit,” commented Marston. He turned 
and made a memorandum on a desk pad and 
Jimmy rose. It hadn't been so bad — Mar- 
ston hadn't eaten him alive. Yet he felt 
disappointed. 

“You're still on the ribbon counter?” 
asked Marston. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you'll have a chance to get better 
acquainted with the rest of the store from 
now on. Know anything about window- 
dressing, arrangement, lighting effects, and 
so forth?” 

“No, sir, but I — I've studied advertising.” 

“Good enough. That will help. You'll 
have a chance to learn the other things while 
we are trying out this scheme of yours.” 

Jimmy stared, swallowed, and swallowed 
again. 

“You're going to try it?’’ he blurted out. 

It was Marston’s turn.to stare. But when 
he had taken in Jimmy’s expression, his eyes 
grew kindly. “Ill try anything once. I'm 
going to have you transferred to the window- 
dressing department, with a little more to 
start on. If you make good — that’s up to 

you — you'l: get a lot more.” 

“Th — thank you,” said Jimmy, and man- 
aged to withdraw. 


swiftly. 
“Cot any 


T was no incarnadined young man who 

returned to the ribbon counter, however, 
but a calm young conqueror. The “Look 
who's back again” was a shaft that never 
reached him. He could afford now to jeer at 
those who had jeered at him. Instead he 
kept silent and impressed them the more. 

“On the level, Jimmy — did you put it 
across?” they wanted to know. 

Jimmy, however, refused to be interviewed. 

Man that is born of woman never tastes 
the full sweetness of the fruits of success 
until a woman has shared them with him. 








To Jimmy, at that instant, there was but one 
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member of the other sex in the world. And 
she, one may be sure, was not the girl who, 
eyeing herself in her mirror the night before, 
had said, cryptically: 

“If I had the money to spend on clothes 
that she has, I could look that way, too.” 

In Liberty Hall, on the Common, Eliza- 
beth Marston glanced at her wrist-watch for 
the fiftieth time in five minutes. “And I 
told her I had an important engagement at 
twelve,” she reflected, crossly. 

From her watch her eyes went to the door, 
through which the errant relief should have 
entered five minutes before. She saw, not 
the wished-for form — but Jimmy. He hes- 
itated an instart, crimson and confused. 

“Oh, damn!” said his goddess, under her 
breath — she did! 

“IT —I kept my promise,” he murmured. 

“So I see,” she acknowledged, managing 
a perfunctory smile. 

At that instant her relief rushed in with: 
“Oh my dear, 'm so sorry. But I positively 
couldn’t help it — the car got caught in a 
traffic block. ...” 

Elizabeth Marston turned to Jimmy. “I’ve 
got to run along,” she said. “‘Miss Fales 
will register you, Mr. ” She looked a} 
him inquiringly. 

“Gillespie,” supplied Jimmy, miserably. 

An instant later Elizabeth Marston passed 
out of the door and out of his life — without 
a single backward glance. 

Registering over with, Jimmy wandered 
aimlessly about the Common. Whatever 
his dismal conclusion, his heart wasn't really 
broken. He had not been in love with Eliza- 
beth Marston; his feeling toward her had 
been what psychologists term a fixation; that 
which Jimmy was suffering from now was 
a vacuum — which, as everybody knows, 
nature abhors. 

Ahead, a girl fed peanuts to a flock of 
pigeons which no change of season can evict 
from the Common. They fluttered about 
her. One rose tentatively to her arm, mak- 
ing a pretty picture. Jimmy half took this 
in, but so introspective was his mood that it 
wasn't until he was almost upon her that he 
recognized Jane Stewart — Jane Stewart in 
the least expensive of furs, but wearing one 
of those small hats which she set off in a way 
to make it a madness and a Jure to the fem- 
inine purchaser. She recognized him at the 
same instant and—curiously enough — 
blushed as vividly as he could have. 

“T —I feed them often,” she murmured, 
eyes and voice queerly shy. 

Jimmy nodded. She bent her head to 
watch the pigeon pecking at the morsels in 
her hand. About her was a sweetness, a 
suggestion of the inevitable, maternal tender- 
ness which all true women have for creatures 
that are little, or weak, or who need them. 
Jimmy, watching her, felt somehow restored. 

“I —I got that idea,” he broke out, sud- 
denly. 

She glanced up. “You did! 
glad!” 

The pigeon, startled, hovered a moment 
and then decided that two was company and 
three a crowd. Jane Stewart brushed slim- 
gloved fingers prettily. 

“IT knew you would,” she assured him, 
shining-eyed. ‘*Tell me about it.” 





Oh, I’m so 


Jimmy took a deep breath 
bright January sunshine sprinkled them with 
its splendor; the wind, though east, was clean 
and blood stirring — concrete blocks, pulsg. 
tions of traffic and other pedestrians did not 
exist. 

And Jimmy, unfolding his idea, began to 
gliapse another and yet bigger one. Per. 
haps it was the way she looked up at him 
from under that little hat, her eyes so sweet 
and so interested. 

“[T knew you could,”’she said, again, when 
hehad finished. “‘ Andyou'Ilmake good, too.” 

Now surely it was not strange that there 
should be other noons. Nor does it pass 
human understanding that Jimmy as com- 
pletely forgot all about another young woman 
as if she had never existed. Or is it to be 
wondered at that the Jin-Jer Jar should 
intervene with: 

“The S.P.C.A. has two new members, 
Jimmy Gillespie, our new window dres- 
ser, and Jane Stewart, of Millinery, go 
up to the Common every noon to feed 
the pigeons. Learning how to bill and 
coo, Jimmy?” 


HAT was strange, however, was that 
Jimmy, who would have once made an 
instant resolve never to go near Jane Stewart 
again, was afraid now only that she might 
resolve never to come near him again. The 
fear drove him up to the fifth floor where, 
after a brief search, he discovered her behind 
ascreen. She held a hat in her hand and was 
perking up a bow. As he came upon her she 
looked up quickly — and blushed furiously. 
Something in his eyes held hers. He hesi- 
tated, and then drew the Jin-Jer Jar from 
his pocket. “Did — did you see that?” he 
asked, trying to smile casually, and not being 
any too successful. 

She took it quickly and, as she finished, 
even the tip of one small ear, peeking through 
the curve of her hair, grew gloriously crimson. 

“Oh!” she protested sharply, without 
raising her eyes. “That's simply awful!” 

Jimmy took a deep breath, like a swimmer 
about to take a long, long plunge. 
it so terribly awful?” he asked. 
seemed no part of him. 

In spite of herself she raised her eyes and 
—but perhaps that scurrilous sheet, the 
Jin-Jer Jar, gave the best account of the 
sequel: 

“When Miss McManus, of Women’s 
Millinery, found Jimmy Gillespie and 
Jane Stewart behind a screen up on the 
fifth floor last week she quickly mur- 
mured, ‘Excuse me, ’and backed out. 
They never even noticed her! But be 
calm, girls, it’s all right. Jane is wearing 
a brand new ring that must have set 
Jimmy back considerable. We under- 
stand that Jimmy will be led to the 
halter some time in June and that his 
vacation this year will also be his honey- 
moon.” 

Jane said that that, too, was simply awful 
and Jimmy professed to agree, as an almost- 
married man should. Nevertheless, it is to 
be recorded that he clipped it and carried it 
around with him and seemed to take great 
joy in reading and re-reading it at odd mo- 
ments. 


“ Is —is 


His voice 





The Country We F orgot —— [Continued from page 14] 





It is, of course, distinctly un-American 
for a judge to act as chief of police and trial 
judge as well, and the quicker this rule is 
changed, the better; yet one leaves the Is- 
lands with an opinion that coincides with 
that of all of Judge Thiele’s American asso- 
ciates; that he is too fair and too valuable 
an administrator of justice for his adopted 
country to be lost to Uncle Sam. 


The Passing of the Pirates 


HE port of St. Thomas was once the ren- 

dezvous of pirates whose “Jolly Roger,” 
terrorized the Spanish Main. The decay- 
ing castles of “Bluebeard” and “Biack- 
beard” on these shores are pointed out as 
*the former abodes of two of the choicest of 
these cutthroats. 

Such men are only traditions now, but it 
appears that up to the time the United States 
purchased the Islands the pirate spirit ex- 
isted in a more subtle and refined form. 

The St. Thomas signal station would show 
that there was a new ship about to enter the 
harbor. Out to meet it would go representa- 





tives of rival concerns, each begging the cap- 


tain to appoint him his agent for obtaining 
supplies. The skipper having chosen one, 
this individual would take the captain, en- 
gineer or steward ashore; provide wine or 
women for his entertainment, and, when the 
mariner was sufficiently befuddled through 
such hospitality, would get his signature 
to a receipt for ship's stores that was two or 
three times more than would be delivered 
by the agent. 

The same condition is said to have ex- 
isted in regard to coaling — many a skipper 
or engineer would find that he had signed a 
receipt for hundreds of tons more coal than 
he had actually received, for which the 
owners of his boat must eventually vay. 

These practises were stopped when Old 
Glory rose over St. Thomas Harbor. The 
honest business man — and there are many 
of them in the Virgin Islands — has now a 
fair show for the trade of the port, and the 
captain of a vessel does not now need to pass 
by St. Thomas for fear of overcharges. 
When the maritime prosperity of this port 
is renewed, its business will be conducted on 
a sound basis. 


The Haunt of the Hurricane 


IE Virgin Islander discusses hurricanes 

very much as we chat about the weather. 
The lot of the official weather observer is a 
hard one. Each building is provided with 
hurricane doors and shutters in addition to 
the usual ones, and when warning of a cyclone 
comes all these must be closed. In the case 
of the Redemptist Fathers, who have both 
houses and churches to protect, it takes 
forty minutes to shut all their doors and 
shutters. When this preparation is made 
by the people, and no hurricane comes, they 
are vexed at being put to the unnecessary 
work; but if, on the other hand, a hurricane 
came without the observer having warned 
them of it — a tirnado of criticism is h 
at him. 

Women Coal Passers 


NE of the unique scenes at St. Thomas 1s 

the line of strapping colored women who 
serve as coal passers on the coaling deck 
purchased the Islands the pirate spirit ex 
fledged union members and idolize George 
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Moorehead, the negro organizer who ob- 
tained for them an increase of pay from one 
cent to two cents a basket. 

The baskets of coal weigh about 100 
pounds, yet these women carry them on the 
tops of their heads without steadying them 
with their hands. Sometimes a man-of-war 
comes in to coal with a band on board. The 
band play s while the coaling goes on — per- 
haps there is an ulterior motive behind this. 

Life in St. Croix and St. Thomas has been 
rendered vastly more enjoyable by two bands 
organized by our navy, and composed en- 
tirely of natives. They play in the public 
squares, morning and evening, at the raising 
and lowering cf Old Glory, and on three 
evenings a week give a programme that is 
hugely enjoyed by the native population, 
to say nothing of the Americans. When- 
ever the band marches through the town it is 
followed by a singing, swaying crowd of 
darkies. 

Marriage Without Ceremony 


MERICAN standards of race purity are 
thrown to the winds here. The popu- 
lation may be considered as a mixed race. 
In America our census inquiries show four 
classes of persons: single, married, widowed 
or divorced. In the Virgin Islands a fifth 
class is added, which includes a large portion 
of the native population — those who live 
together without the marriage ceremony. 
When a priest or minister remonstrates 
with this class there comes a variety of ex- 
cuses: the white men who owned or had 
charge of the estates on the Islands under 
previous governmic! ts set the example, and 
the couple concerned are only following in 
the footsteps of their masters; or a man will 
give the excuse that when he lives with a 
woman and regards her just as his “keeper,” 
she will do the housewerk and in addition 
go out in the fields and work with him, but 
if he makes her his wife, then she realize 
that she is more independent ard will not 
work in the fields; or, a couple will say that 
they do not know yet whether they want to 
live a life-time as man and wife, and, there- 
fore, must have what is equivalent to a trial 
marriage. The trial will run on for years, 
children will be born and grow up but still 
the ceremony does not take place. Another 
excuse, generally given by a woman, is that 
she wants to have a fine marriage ceremony, 
and must wait until she and the man she 
lives with can -save up enough money to 
afford it. This last excuse the priests and 
ministers use as a means of getting such 
couples to marry. A wedding ceremony 
elaborate enough to satisfy them is planned 
and the long-delayed step is at last taken. 
In one case an old native woman stood up as 
bride, in the full array of white garments 
and orange blossoms, surrounded by her 
children and grandchildren! 

Since the American missionaries began 
work on the Islands they have laid stress on 
the importance of marriage. One priest 
informed me that while formerly in his 
parish there were five marriages a year, 
last year there were thirty-seven. 

One day, in making a religious survey of 
a certain sugar plantation, the observers 
went round with the native overseer of the 
place. They called at lis home, saw his 
family, consisting of a wife and three chil- 
dren, and then began their tour. Outside a 
certain hut they met a grinning, halfnaked 
urchin whom the overseer carelessly greeted. 
In another spot they met a little girl. When 
the census takers asked their names and 
parentage, the overseer said: 

“Those are my children.” 

“How is that?” asked one of the ob- 
servers, “I thought we met your entire 
family when we started out!” 

“Oh,” answered the man, without the 
slightest indication of shame, “those are my 
outside children!” 

Unions thus formed are dissolved as care- 
lessly as they are begun, and because of the 
thousands of deserted women and children, 
poverty and sickness are increased. Vigor- 
ous work must be done to save the children 
of these parents from following in ‘their 
footsteps. 


Business Opportunities 


N St. Croix, facing the harbor, stood a 
distinctly modern American building — 
the ground floor devoted to stores, the upper 
to offices. Gold letters painted on its stucco 
front told me that within this place were 
centered a half-dozen American industries. 
Tn an up-stairs room, clad in a cool white 
suit, I found a well-groomed American at- 
tending to business with the alertness and 
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despatch characteristic of lower Broadway 
in Manhattan, but very amazing in this land 
of lazy ease. 

This man was Robert L. Merwin, a native 
of New York State, former consular agent 
for the United States in St. Croix when the 
island was a Danish possession, and now 
perhaps the most representative American 
business man in the Islands. He is agent for 
the Quebec Line, Lloyd’s, the New York 
Board of Underwriters, and has a dozen 
other business irons in the fire. In addition 
to these many interests, he is Chairman of 
the Colonial Council for Frederiksted and 
is also Chairman of its Poor Commission. 

T cite Mr. Merwin’s activities to show the 
opportunities that await Yankee ingenuity 
and capital in these territories. 

Merwin’s great grandfather settled in 
Milford, Connecticut, in 1642, and all of 
Merwin’s ancestors are buried there. Mer- 
win, despite his home-loving forebears, 
came to St. Croix in 1885, when he was 
twenty-two years old, to establish a branch 
house for L. W. and P. Armstrong, ‘West 
Indian shipping merchants with headquar- 
ters in Connecticut. Merwin, after six 
years of West Indian experience, went into 
business for himself. Now, when a concern 
in the United States, Higland or Canada 
secks representation in St. Croix, all in- 
quiries lead to him. 

Men like Merwin and his son Miles, who 
is now ending his war term in the Navy and 
coming back to St. Croix to join his father in 
business, are fair examples of other out- 
posts of American business I found in the 
Islands. For the development of thses yerri-- 
tories there should be more of our oppor- 
tunity-seizing business men there. 

The use of Danish currency led to a panic 
in St. Thomas a few weeks ago when the 
value of the Danish dollar fell to 72 cents, 
and some of the business houses, it is said, 
went so far as to refuse to take Danish 
money in exchange for their goods. The 
value of the American dollar rose from 
$1.04 to $1.27—, this change in the rate 
of exchange following one that had taken 
place all over the world. Thus, where five 
Danish francs formerly equalled an Ameri- 
can dollar, six are now required. 

This depreciation of Danish currency, 
in which money wahes were paid, naturally 
led to discontent among the laborers, and 
to calm the disturbances among them 
employers agreed, temporarily at least, to 
pay them a bonus equal to the amount of 
depreciation. If United States currency 
prevailed in the Islands, such panics would 


be avoided. 
Have We A Sinn Fein Of Our Own? 


FEW months ago, Rothschild Francis, a 
negro representing a group of native 
workers in St. Thomas, presented to a com- 
mittee of Congress a petition setting forth 
a list of grievances that indicated that there 
was something rotten in the former state 
of Denmark. 

Were the grievances presented by this 
delegate true? Was there poverty and 
misery aid mis-rule in the Islands? Had 
we forgotten that here were thousands of 
new Americans with problems and aspira- 
tions similar to ours, waiting in vain to enjoy 
the blessings Uncle Sam usually pours out 
with generous hand on those who come under 
the guardianship cf his flag? It was in 
search of answers to these questions that 
“McClure’s Magazine” sent me down 1500 
miles of blue water to the Virgin Islands, 
a trip which, upon resolution by Senator 
Kenyon, Congress has now authorized a com- 
mittee of Senators ard Representatives to 


take. 

Rothschild Francis is listed in a Com- 
mercial Directory of these Islands as con- 
Club, formerly bandmaster of the defunct 
ductor and manager of the Eureka Orchestra 
“Amateur Brass Band;” vice-president of 
The American Historical Research Society; 
organizer cf the St. Thomas Section, Social- 
ist Labor Party of America (which society 
is stated to be “the pioneer of socialism in 
the Virgin Islands”); and president of the 
United Laboring Association. His original 
trade, I heard, was that of shoe-maker. In 
the September issue of a negro publication 
he is hailed as president of the Workmen’s 
Council, “One Big Union.” The negro 
labor element in St. Thomas elected him to 
be a member of the Colonial Council, in 
which, I was informed, he showed evidence 
of possessing “gray matter.” 

The work of Francis —and of the other 
labor leaders —is supported by dues of 
twenty cents a week [Continued on page 75.] 











Do you want 
legislation based on “facts” like 


these? 


The Federal Trade Commission, it seems, would like to 
show that the packers are getting control of the food 
supply of the nation. 


If it were true, the commission ought to have no trouble 
in proving it. Every detail of the packing business has 
been open to them. 


But the idea is absurd—and an absurdity cannot be 
proved. 

* * > 
ihe commission has published a list of some 640 articles 
said to be sold by the packers. 


This list is a gross exaggeration. 


90 of the items listed are not scld to the outside trade by 
Swift & Company but are supply and repair materials, 
such as brick, cement, etc., used in constructicn and 
maintenance. 


Glaring duplications appear also. Sausage was listed 37 
times under different varieties. Strictly beef products 
and by-products were classified as over 60 different items. 


* * 


As a matter of real fact— 


Aside from meat and meat by-products, Swift & Company 
regularly handles only butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, 
canned goods, lard substitutes, soap, and, to a very small 
extent, dried and salt fish. And it handles only a small 
percentage of the volume of these sold to the trade. 


It is natural and logical, of course, that Swift & Company 
should handle these auxiliary articles. 


Practically all of them are sold to retail shops. And plus 
this is the matter of plain economy. Swift & Company, 
by handling these auxiliary products, reduces overhead 
costs all down the line and gives cheaper meat and better 
service to the public. 


That Swift & Company can serve the public at a profit of 
only a fraction of a cent per pound from all sources, is 
possible in large part because of these prouducts. 

We do not believe that intelligent, fair-minded American 
citizens want legislation based on the kind of ‘“‘facts’”’ the 
Federal Trade Commission is using to fight the packers. 
Such ‘‘facts” are vicious and grossly unfair and can do 
nothing but harm to evervbodv concerned. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Why? 


HY has no investor 
ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest on 
any security purchased 
of S. W. Straus & Co.? 





This is a question many 

have asked, Perhaps it 

is a question that has 
| formed itself in your 
mind. Do you wish to 
know the answer? 


| The answer is given in 
| full in our booklet, 
| “Safety and 6%”, which 
| describes in detail the 
Straus Plan—that defi- 
nite, time-tested, scien- 
tific system of safeguards 
which protect every 
bond we sell, and which 
is directly responsible 
for this record. 


It will be to your advan- 
tage to understand the 
| Straus Plan, which now 
| is being widely imitated. 
| Valuable investment lit- 
| erature will be sent you 
| on receipt of your letter 
or post card. Write 
today for 


Circular No, L-904 
S.W.STRAUS 
“i @& CO, = | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








150 Br dway Straus Bldg 
Detroit Minneay ' San Francisco 
Phil St. Le Boston | 
Milwaukee Washingt 
Buffa Pitteburgh | 
87 Years Wit tl to Any Investor | 





Bonds of 


Foreign Nations 







ex | a 
A. B. Leach & Co., Ine. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Pittsburgh 


Buffalo Minneapolis 
Cleveland Milwaukee 


| “Do vou realize 
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lo-morrow you 


may be dead? 
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The McClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
MeClure readers who wish general in- 
formation about financial insurance 
ind investment subjects. any read- 
3 have written that it is invaluable 
to them. Requests for this booklet 
during the past year have assumed 
such proportions that the Financial 
Department is obliged to charge a 
nominal sum of fifteen cents a copy to 
partially cover the cost of printing and 
mailing This book will enable you 
many of the pitfalls that 
to encounte 


avoid 
new imvestor is apt 


O you realize that at this time to- 
morrow you may be dead?” 
In this startling fashion a life in- 
surance agent opened the conver- 
sation with a prospective client. It worked, 
and he sold a policy. Every man naturally 
wants to safeguard his family from want in 
so far as he is able, and if more would ap- 
preciate that there is always the possibility 
of an affirmative answer to the agent's 
question more life insurance policies would 
be written. Unless you are rich you owe it 
to your dependents to carry life insurance. 
Whether you are rich, or whether you have 
mily five hundred dollars, you owe it to them 
to make a will. Have you made yours? 
Think for a moment of the , 
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by 
Paul Tomlinson 


preme Court? Do you know further that 
more than ninety-seven per cent. of Ameri- 
cans die without making wills? If space 
permitted, instances could be given, almost 
without limit, of the tragedies, the pitiful, 
unnecessary tragedies, resulting from failure 
to dispose of property by will. 

Get a lawyer to draw your will for you. 
Legal advice is cheap insurance for your 
estate. Our laws are constantly becoming 
more numerous and more con.plex so that 
it is practically impossible for a layman to 
draw a legal will. A lawyer's fee will not 
be large and it may be real economy. The 
courts, however, will always do all they can 
to carry out the wishes of the testator. 

When you have arranged for the dis- 
tribution of your property. then it is incum- 
bent on you to name an executor and trus- 
tee, who will settle your estate and manage 
it. Will you choose an individual?  Per- 
haps you have a friend whom you trust and 
implicit confidence. 


iu whom you have 


“Who will look 
afler the 


interests of those 


best 


you wish to safe. 
quard ?”” 





— The Trust Company 


As Executor 


Special Service for Inquiry 
Department 

The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general advice 
on the subject of investments and 
insurance; also information on stand- 
ard investment securities. This ser- 
vice is absolutely free to McClure 
readers The Financial and Insurance 
Department cannot undertake to give 
any stock market prophecies, nor to 
suggest speculative opportunities. 
Address all letters and orders for 
booklet to McClure Financial and 
Insurance Department, 25 West 44th 
Street, New York City, 


But suppose he should die before your af- 
fairs are settled. What then? The court 
would appoint some one in his stead and 
perhaps this second man would not be so 
worthy of your confidence. Too often the 
absence, carelessness, and lack of ability of 
individual trustees have caused hardship, 
loss, and distress. As a matter of fact it 1s 
becoming increasingly difficult to get in- 
dividuals ‘to act, for special knowledge is 
required and few possess it. What is more, 
the friend you designated might decline to 
accept the appointment. He has this right; 
and how then could you foresee who would 
have charge of the property you have strug- 
gled so hard to save for the protection of 
your dependents? Further 
more, it costs money to have 





question at the top of this col- 
umn 
Few will dispute the state- 
ment that everyone should 
make a will. Everyone in- 
tends to do it some day, but 
too often the day never comes. 
Many wait until they fall ill, 
and then the relatives who did 
not inherit try to break the will 
on the ground that the testa- 
tor’s mind was affected by his 
sickness, or that the heirs ex- 
erted undue influence. “That's 
just it," you may say. “All 
wills can be broken, so what's 
| the use?” Do you know that 
in the entire history of the state 
of Illinois fewer than ten wills 


Six Per Cent 


How the Financial Swindler Works 

How to Avoid Worthless Stocks Cash 

Safe Investments for Little Sums 

Safe Investments for Larger Sums 

llow to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 

List of Sound Bonds 

and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages 

List of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on Margin 
Booklet will be sent for fifteen cents in stamps. 

Address all communications to McClure’s Financial and Insurance Department 

25 W. 44th St., New York. 


MeClure’s Financial Booklet 


Fighth Edition 


Partial List of Contents 


How to Analyze a Bond 


Money 


Investments Readily Convertible into 
Ilow Big Investors Place Their Funds 


Ilow to Care for Securities and Prevent 
Their Loss and Destruction 
How to Figure the Real Return on Your 


First Principles of Life Insurance 

Investment Opportunities of the War 
The Partial-Payment Plan 

See announcement above 


new trustees appointed. 
These points seem to pre 
sent real difficulties. But they 
can be solved, and easily. 
Avail yourself of the facilities 
of a trust company. Name 
an individual, if you wish, but 
name a trust company to act 
with him. A trust company 
is a permanent and respons 
ble trustee; it does not de; 
it does not go away. A trust 
company never becomes IM- 
capacitated; its accounts are 
audited regularly by the gy 
ernmental authorities; the & 
curities it holds are vers by 
the banking departments and 
its own board of directors.” 





have been broken by the Su- 
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Give Securities 
for Christmas 


HOUGHTFULLY 

selected securities 

of long maturity are 

semi-annual reminders of 

the far-sighted generosity 
of the giver. 

From our list of high- 
class securities which re- 
flect expert judgment of 
sound values, you may 
select gifts that one may 
be proud to have and to 
hold. 

For the list, we sug- 
gest you. write promptly | 


for M. C. 112 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
| NEW YORK 


Correspondent Offices in over 50 Cities 


Bonds Short Term Notes Preferred Stocks 
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An Investment 
Strongly Safeguarded 
Yielding 714% 


Cities Service Co. in addition 
to being one of the world’s larg- 
est producers of oil, controls and 
operates 84 public utility prop- 
erties in the United States and 
Canada. | 

This diversity in business as 
well as location provides unusual 
safeguards for the investor. 

Preferred Stock Dividend Re- 
quirements were earned five 
times over in 1918. 

Statement of earnings are sent 
to stockholders each month, keep- 
ing them in close touch with the 
company’s progress. 

Dividends payable monthly. 


Ask for Circular C. L.-4. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 











































For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 

investigation. ask for Loan List No. 718. 
Certificates of $25 and up ulso for saving investor. 


PERKINS& CO Kar 








Lawrence 








In order to appoint a trust company all | 


that is required is a simple form such as this: 
“Tappoint Blank Trust Company as executor 
and trustee of this my will.”’ It is well, of 
course, to consult the company first to be sure 
it is willing te accept the appointment, but 
there should be little doubt on this point un- 
less the will contains unusual features. Go to 
the company and talk it over. Bank officials 
are human beings just like the rest of us and 
they are always on the watch for new busi- 
ness. Don't make the mistake of thinking 
yours is too small to interest them. 

Perhaps you think it will be too expensive 
to make a trust company your executor and 
trustee. The fact is that the fees for these 
services are fixed by law and are exactly the 
same as allowed to individuals. In the long 
run the services of the company would be 
cheaper, for there would never be the ex- 
pense of having new trustees appointed, and 
the officials of a trust company are trained 
experts who are likely to avoid the unneces- 
sary expenses so often incurred by in- 
dividuals. 

A trust company’s experience in making 
investments is an advantage not to be over- 
looked. Many of them have bond depart- 
ments of their own in charge of men trained 
to judge securities, These facilities are 
available to your heirs as a matter of course. 
A trust company makes a practise of keep- 
ing in touch with the securities in trust es- 
tates, and looking after them as occasion 
requires. You may have sound business 
judgment yourself, but that is one thing you 
cannot bequeath; you can secure it for the 
beneficiaries of your will, however, by plac- 
ing a trust company in charge of it. There 
does not seem to be any point on which a 
trust company does not possess advantage 
as compared to individuals. 

It is common practise for men of wealth 
to entrust the management of their estates 
to trust companies. What good would it 
do to make a claim against a bankrupt in- 
dividual trustee? A trust company’s faith- 
ful performance of its duties, on the other 
hand, is guaranteed by all its capital and 
surplus. And never forget that a trust com- 
pany is a permanent thing; the management 
of your estate is not dependent upon the un- 
certainty of human life — a most important 
factor. 

Besides being empowered to act as exe- 
cutor and trustee under a will, atrust com- 
pany may be appointed administrator when 
there is no will, or executor of a will when 
none is named; it may be substituted as 
trustee for the one named by the will; it 
may be appointed guardian of the property 
of an infant, or committee of the property of 
an incompetent. It can do everything an 
individual can do and do it better. 

Suppose you wish to provide an income 
for your wife or married daughter. Get 
your lawyer to draw a declaration of trust 
in her favor. Then you establish 2 fund 
consisting of securities, or of cash to be in- 
vested in securities, and by the terms of the 
trust deed direct that the income be paid to 
her at stated intervals. Appoint a trust 


company trustee of this fund and forget | 


about it. 
terest and dividends as they are paid, de- 


posit them to the credit of the beneficiary, | 


andat the times agreed upon send her a check 
for the amount. Naturally a fee is charged 
for these services, but the fee is doubtless 
less than the value of the time you would 
have to devote to the matters yourself. 

You can make a trust for yourself in the 
same manner, naming yourself as bene- 
ficiary. These trusts may be made “re- 
vocable” so that if at any time you wish to 
terminate the arrangement you are at liberty 
to do so. A trust company will act as your 
agent, hold and manage your property and 
send you a check for the income received. 
What could be easier? And how else could 
you obtain the benefit of expert advice, safe 
keeping, and responsibility for so reasonable 
a cost? Remember, too, that you can fix 
the terms of the trust deed, or arrange the 
agency relation in a variety of ways so that 
you need never lose control of your property. 

Many trust~ companies,— most of the 
large ones, — have corporate as well as per- 
sonal trust departments. That is, they act 
as trustees of mortgages and trust indentures 
for corporations. If a corporation issues 
bonds secured by a mortgage. a trust com- 
pany is usually appointed trustee of the 
mortgage; it supervises the issuance of the 
bonds, sees to it that the issuing company 
complies with the requirements of the in- 


denture, and in general assumes the responsi- | 
bility of all matters in connection with the | 


proceedings, 


The company will collect the in- | 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


* 17 ry 
MIVCsument 


We specialize in Government bonds and othe 


securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and we 
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alwavs endeavored to recommend to our clients conse 
vative investments. As members of the New Yor! ’ 
Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared toexecute orders 


for the purchase or sale of securities on a cash basis in 
large or small amcu:nt 
A circular describ 


ing Sever 
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investment securities will é sent on? 


Kiddex,Peabody&Co. || 


17 WallStreet 


11¢ Devonshixe St. 
New Yow ‘ | 


Boston 
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Invest on the 
Installment Plan 


A small initial deposit 
purc’nases the securities 
you want. You receive 
full benefit of all divi- 
dends, interest, 
while paying the bal- 
ancein twenty monthly 
installments. 


Conservative 


| Investment 
6°4 Per Cent and Safety 
| 


Security over four to one. 

Earnings over four to one. 

Property exceedingly well lo- 
cated. 

Product is a necessity. 

Business is well established. 

Maturities—Two to Fifteen 
Years. 

Bonds of $500 and $1,000 de- 
nominations. 


Send for Circular 
No. 1047 CM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co, 


(Established 1865) 
10 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


HET 


et-., 


AHI EE 


You may sell at any 
time to realize on a 
rising market. 





Under no circumstance 
will you be subject to 
margin calls. 


Send for Bu ici 8-CC that fully 


expic ns our plan. 


43 Exchange Place New York 


Invesiment securitie. 
Telephone 8300-16 Hanover 


Detroit 


Cleveland St. Louis 


Milwaukee 


MMM STAC UsHeo 1868 SIMUL 








When answering advertisements 


mention McClure’s 
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RAILS 


Bonds of 
Other Governments 
Gevernment bonds have always 


offered great opportunities after 
other wars. 


VERSUS 
In the opinion of many, 


UTILITIES i 


w. 
We have repared in pamphlet Should onchange rates become 
form a paves ty comparison of price a = 
changes and income return of high We have prepared a circular on 
grade railroad and public utility thie cubject which also makes de- 
bonds for a twelve year period show- LL 
ing that safety and high yield are Send for Ci 

not incompatible. Send for Circular J-12 

Sent upon request. 


Ask for pamphlet C. L. 350 J ehn Muir & (Co. 


AHBickmoreé[h Odd Lots 


ill BROADWAY, N.Y. G1 Broadway, NY. 


they do 
































pte money by mail at 4% interest with this large, safe 
bank is easily possible for you no matter where you live, 


Send today for a copy of interesting booklet **,D’’ published 
by this bank—the oldest Trust Company in Ohio. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHO. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER . 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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i4 MecCLURE’S for DiCEMBER 
Trust companies act as agents for the | SS, 
- . transfer and registration of stocks and bonds 
Oy Ven Z > | 
Ws? y Selected and agents for the payment of dividends and 
Yk Investment interest You may keep your bank account 
Securities with a trust company and receive interest i 
the balances. It will also attend to the | 
purchase or sale of securities 
In short, the trust company is one of the} 
“ ! t useful organizations of modern times. | 
Newton Falls, Ohio (s its name implies its principal functions 
SCHOOL 5¢ are to act in fiduciary capacities, and you 
. “i may rest assured you will make no mistake 
Free From Federal Income Tax - - ~ - - 
D . es by ava ling yourself of its services You | 
— 1920 to 1949 may make a serious mistake if you don't. | 
_ ve Naatenetkc p So draw your will. Name a trust company 
Nes ur S e4 1 R¢ 00 as its executor and trustee. Thus you as- B k] " fe I 
ne ee - ae 000 sure your beneficiaries of competent and OO ets or nvestors 
P 400 skilful management of their property You i 
egg - will have a trustee whose affairs are regularly . eed “a 
I : C Opliga- gone over and supervised, a trustee whic h | AS a part of its comprehe nsive ser- } 
tion of t ~ ‘ x “gal will not die, which is responsible, and always | vice, our Bonp DEPARTMENT j 
opinion © »* « emp- looking after the best interests of those you os : . . . 
an Clevelond > ap sery-edie: Sneed aaa -—s issues various publications of interest 
Price to Yield 4.70% and value to investors:— 
Partial I when desired Books About Stocks and Bonds 
Send for Descriptive Circular P12 Insurance and Banking by Mail Investment Recommendations, issued month- 
Bankers Mortgage Company = af sa ly, describes securities which we offer and 
Capital $2,000,000 N l he pope lrust ‘ page + recommend for investment. 
CHICAGO DES MOINES NEW YORK ew York will be glad to send upon request 
112 W. Adams St., 521 W. Walnut St. 512 Fifth Ave. their Investment Recommendations. An Organiz tion for Investment Service 
his gives a list of high grade securities that outlines the facilities and services of our 
are recommended by this company Bond De a 
2.—Messrs. Kidder, Peabody Company , of ond epartment. 
Boston, Mass., will be glad to send upon re- How to Figure Interest Returns on Securities 
y quest a list of new investment offerings. | explains the use of **yield’’ tables. 
ty Serid for list “MC. ‘ ‘ 
3.—S. W. Straus & Co. have issued a new Amor tizatioz treats of methods of charging 
| IRE “Investment Guide” describing a widely ¢ ff premiums paid on bonds. 
diversified variety of first mortgage serial i : 
6 % bonds safeguarded under the Straus | The Care of Securities gives the advantages 
9-4 yo ry Plan in $1000 and $500 denominations This | of depositing securities with us for safekeep- 
: “e ao ‘ ogethe i » “Questionnaire | . +s 
building concern in America. circular, together with the } ing and supervision. 
for Investors” will be sent without charge | S i 
Dividends paid regularly t > iting S. W. Straus & Co., 150} ° 
since Sonuary, 5900. tee ees New York City o- Straus Build- These and other booklets described 
Big new factory and ample ing, Chicago, Ask for Circular “a i in our leaflet, Publications of Current 
financing indicates tha 4 H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 111 Broad- ‘ ° . z “y/" 
OVERLAND TIRE will be- way, New Yeek. 90% South La Salle Street, | Interest, will be sent on request, me 
come one of the nation’s ha : teed) 2 7 +4 
GIANT industries. Chicago, IIl., will send, upon request, a 00k- 
let describing their new oil property. Send | 
SS sates on the New for booklet MC-1, ‘“‘A Study of Shaffer Oil 
or jurb, and shares pur- > . ' 23° ae 
chased now should prove a & I ehning Co., and the Position It Oc- | 
most favorable investment c >ies in the Petroleum Industry. 
for a big dividend yield in 5.—The Doherty News, published by 
ae ae Henry L. Doherty & Company, operators | Guarant r | rust ( om an of N VY k 
a. and fiscal agents of Cities Service Company, | y Pp 7 CW or 
Send to us for circular, is published monthly and gives the latest | ee , f : 
or ask your own broker information regarding oil statistics and pro-| *‘“W 7 OF London Liverpool Paris Brussels 
duction figures in the United States. Italso| @,_: ; 
. ra , . Tc contains valuable information regarding | Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 
JUDSON G. WALL & SONS 1) . : Pere at f the 
public utilitics and a general review of the | 
Established 1880 gost ment situation 
10 Wall Street New York 6.—%. L. Miller & Co., 118 Hurt Building, . 
L Atlanta, Ga., will cond upon request an in- i 
teresting booklet dealing with some high MAXIMUM PROFIT 
grade real estate bond Send for Circular | | 
MINIMUM RISK 


MC 
A Good 7.—A B Leach & Co., Inc., of 62 Cedar | e | The security of your funds is of | 
Income Street, New York, will send to those unter- | t om an } vital importance. To secure a fair 
ested data which can be used for comparison | return On your investment together 
| . “ 

| with reasonable safety, consult us or 


N investment of $1,000 of bonds now he! ! with one of the best bonds lczass “a” STOCK, Par Value $10! : alt 1 
send for our fortnightly publication 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange. | 

















in the 8% Cumulative : of ae 
Stns Beak of \sk for Blank No MC -53. . : | Operating in Burkburnett “7 a * 
rel 8.—Short time, carefully safeguarded in- | | ‘Territory. nvestment Opportunities 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. vestment netting an unusually high return. | Substantial Daily Production An inquiry for 9-A will bring this 
would yield an annual in- Peabody, Houghteling & Co., Established | | Seven wells now drilling. | publication, with booklet, explaining 
5 a ae ot 200 ar the 1865. 10S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. No Mortgages or Bonds. ; The Ti P P 
come in excess Of p7U at the 9.—“Opportunity in Bonds” will be the | | Monthly ividends of 1%, : e fwenty Payment Plan 
time thi advertisement leading article in “* Bond Topics” this month. . rer wae | ' 
was written. There will also be an aie article by Price to yield about 12%) LATTERY®@ 
Mele for ee ee Samuel Insull on what the Middle West . Cine) 0 
. pesieacmrathe eget: Utilities Co. has done during the war. | CIRCULAR A. M. C. Investment Securities 





40 Exchange Place, New York 








inate ae writing to 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. New York City. Members New York Stock Exchange 
10.—Bankers Mortgage Co., Des Moines, 115 Broadway, New York 
Bawestment Securitsies la., will send Booklet 118, dealing with lowa | Ri . ite | 
111 Broadwa 208 S. La Salle St. First Farm Mortgages and Tax Free munic-| , 
New York Chicago ipal Bonds. a : When answering advertisements it is to 
1.— Acceptance” is the title of a com-)| your advantage to mention McClure’s 
prehensive and thorough booklet which will! ° 
| be of great value to business houses dealing 
}in acceptances. Both foreign and domestic 
acceptances are dealt with in this booklet. 
It will be sent upon request by the National 
City Co., New York. 
12.—John Muir & Co., Odd Lot and Lib- 
If you have a large or small sum to erty Bond specialists, 61 Broadway, New 
cial aeiear aa ool od EG York, have recently made several changes in 
us tell row about our Fisst Farm Mort- their partial-payment-plan terms which are ee 
LAND BEST SECURITY ene ne eno cee pooklet. | |} mortgage without bother or expense to the 
- steutturel tend te fe ‘artia ‘aymen an,” which is free investor. 5% on Certificates payable on 
oans are secured by rich ag demand. Interest Check mailed semi- 
annually. 


| 
describing the company’s exten- ss 6 4 | 
eons ; + Miele Ne ‘Bond Topics” will be sent on request by | F S g ty 
eas ! ii ats sami A. H. Bickmore, 111 Broadway, | arson, on oO. | 


Incorporated 


A 7% Investment 
Amply Secured 


First by Mortgage; 

Second, by Income 
Miller Mortgage Bonds are always secured by 
first mortgages on income-producing real estate 
The mortgaged property must be worth at least 
twice the amount of the ioan; it must also have 
an earning capacity ample to meet payments of 
interest and principal several timesover, _ 
We are now offering such an investment to yield 
7%. Write for details. 
Interest and principal payable at the Third Nat- 
ional’ Bank Atlanta, Ga., or the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 

133 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sook ANKING 








































Our 6% Two- ||| 


Year Time 
Certificates 


which we have issued for 24 
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on request 


the Northwest—one of the best farming eections = 
the Union, and are furnished in amounts to sult. gS Pee Cont. ; Safety” ic : 
I 13 Six Per Cent. and Safety” is the Weise for Beobles 





























SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET “T” , ee m . 
AND OFFERINGS title of a booklet giving some very interesting ‘690 and Safety” 
Established 1883, Capital and Surplus $300.000.00 & facts about that old and tried institution * Tells 
& Pe LANDER r_4 co. The Calvert Mortgage Company of Balti- The Calvert Mortgage Company d women in thie attractive ea Figcead 
. ° ; : . ge ow you can learn y pel Pon 
= GRAND FORKS : more, Md., which has paid 6% continuously 875 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. |’ re ee ot Bang 
ORT BS >. | for a quarter of a century. = ‘0 “MeLcoe Balding — 
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Own Your Own 
| Stocks ina Year 


Begin today 





Invest Wisely. Obtain | 
Growing Income. Buy 
only high grade stocks 
paying substantial div- 
idends. First payment 
20% of purchase price. 
_ Balance equal monthly 


payments during year. 


Write today for Booklet “MM” 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Investment Securities 


Cor. Broadway & Wall St., New York City 
nena 
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Three Tire 
Stocks Analized 


Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber 


Corporation 


The progress of these companies and the 
probable future action of their securities are 
set forth in a special bulletin - which will be 
sent to those interested. Ask for Bulletin 3 


ef CORDaI2y 


Lvesliment Cnderwziler$ 
#70 Broadway LVew Yor 


| Frederick L. Collins, 











Investment 
Suggestions 


In the present active market in- 
vestors will find our terse and 
timely publication ‘ 


“Investment Suggestions” 
of real value in purchasing and 
keeping posted on securities. 


It will be mailed free upon 
request for Booklet ‘*X.” 


ERARD & 
EIA és (g 
35 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


A BANKER 


Prepare by mailin spare time for this attractive profes- 
sion in which there are great opportunities for both men 
and women. Send at once for free book, ** How 





a Become a Banker,’’ by Epcar G. ALCORN, President. 





Schoolof Banking, 6 McLene Bidg., Columbus, Qe. 





Investment Opportunities 


14.—Farson, Son & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York City, will send upon request an 
interesting circular regarding the Cadet 
Hosiery Company, 8% Preferred Stock. 
Send for Circular C-T. 

15.—Gerard & Company, 35 Wall Street, 
New York City, will send upon request some 
interesting booklets dealing with new offer- 
ings of securities. 

16.—Francis & Company, 1 Wall Street, 
New York City, will be pleased to send upon 
request some interesting circulars describing 
a variety of new investments. 

17—The Twenty Payment Plan was 
originated by Slattery & Company, Inc., of 
40 Exchange Place, New York City, and has 
been in successful operation for a grea‘ many 
years. Booklet describing the plan in detail. 

18.— “We're Right on the Ground,” by 
E. J. Landers & Co., of Grand Forks, N. D., 
covers Farm Mortgages from the Northwest. 
Free. 

19.—‘ The 14 Points for Investors” is the 
title of a pamphlet for experienced as well as 
new investors which contains many topics 
of absorbing interest. It is issued by I. D. 
Noll & Company, 170 Broadway, New York. 

20.—Judson G. Wall and Company, 10 
Wall Street, New York City, will be glad to 


send upon request a circular describing a 
new issue of Overland Tire stock. Send for 
Circular MC-1. 

21.—A “ Banking by Mail” plan which has 
stood the test, is explained in Booklet “*D,” 
of the Citizens Savings & Trust Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Write to the Bank and 
it will be mailed you without cost. 


22.—Fach number of Dunham's Invest- 
ment Digest, which is an interesting bi- 
monthly publication devoted to current 
comment and analyses of securities readily 
marketable, and offering market profit pos- | 
sibilities, reviews many prominent 








trial and motor companies. Tables of current 
quotations and coming dividends contained 
are extremely handy for ready reference 
The current number may be obtained from 
the publishers, Dunham & Company, 43 
Exchange Place. Ask for 3-CC, 

23.—Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan., will 
send free a list of farm mortgages. Send 
for list 718. 


Upon request from readers, McClure’s Finan- 
cial Department will arrange with abore named 
firms to furnish promptly the booklets men 
tioned in this column. In sending request fon 
booklets, please order them by number. 
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The Country We Forgot 
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levied on each member. Rothschild Francis 
was sent to the United States on money con- 
tributed by the§members of his labor union, 
and while in the States had received ad- 
ditional money from The Virgin Island Pro- 
tective League, a body of colored men, 
natives of the Island, who now live in New 
York City. He stopped in New York on 
his way home to address a meeting of the 
latter group, and was heralded in their cir- 
culars as—— 


The Honorable Rothschild Francis— 
Labor Agitator, Race Fighter and 
Legislator 

While I was in St. Thomas I saw the of- 
ficers of his union selling in the streets copies 
of the September number of a New York 
pubiication entitled ‘““The Messenger: The 
Only Radical Negro Magazine in Ameri- 
ca,” a publication every article of which 
flamed with hatred for the white man and 
with incitements to violence. It was illus- 
trated with cartoons condemning the Booker 
Washington type of leadership and showing 


an article by Rothschild Francis on the need 
of changed conditions in the Virgin Islands. 
In introducing Francis the editor also be- 
stowed on him the title “Race-Fighter.” 
This paper by Francis was by far the most 
temperate article in this hate-creating pub- 
lication, yet the association of himself and 
his fellow-workers with so vicious a propa- 
ganda, leads one to question whether Fran- 
cis is the right type of leader for the easily 
swayed negro clement. Rival labor leaders 
say that he has embraced the dangerous 
doctrine that all things belong to the laboring 
class, and is in favor of short cuts to ease and | 
prosperity instead of the old-fashioned but | 
true principle that the way to prosperity 
is through faithful, productive work. 
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The claim of Francis to be the leader of 
the working people was thrown into doubt | 
when a colored member of a larger union 
handed me this prepared statement con- 
cerning Rothschild Francis’s “ Working Peo- 
ple’s Committee”: 

“Tt does not represent more than 
about two hundred of the laboring 
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BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


population of this island, and these 
are for the most part malcontents 
from the largest labor organization 
extant in St. Thomas, which is 
known by the name of the “St. 
Thomas Labor Union,” whose en- 


There are many desirable securities on the market 
today, that can be purchased at unusually low 
Prices. Before making your purchases do not fail 
to consult the Fnancial Department of McClure’s 
Address: FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 25 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


the “new negro” in a speeding motor car 
equipped with automatic rifles and revolvers, 
shooting down crowds of fleeing white men — 
to make America safe for the colored man. 
Next to an article advocating that the 
American negro adopt Bolshevism, appeared 
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That’s a cough with 2 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all the stuffy con- 
gestion which causes that 
hacking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan amustard plaster 
—good as that was in the 
old days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
it penetrates under the skin, down 
tothe part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, toc. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy, 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 

Mustcrole, 

30c and 60c¢ jars—$2.50 hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
GETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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Name ‘‘‘Bayer’’ identifies gen- 
uine Aspirin introduced in 1900 
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BAYER-TABLETS 
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Boxes of 12 tablets 
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Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


tire membership stand at present 
over two hundred strong. The 
president of this institution is 
George A. Moorehead, -the most 
popular labor agitator ever known 
here, as the recorded membership 
of the union testifies; hence it is 
easy to understand from these facts 
* that Francis is not the accredited 
representative of the working peo- 
ple Franc is has barely succeeded 
in influencing a few by blatant and 
unreasoning appeals to the ignorant 
crowd, but the more intelligent 
class of laborers will have nothing to 
do with him and his movement.” 
One of the things Rothschild Francis ad- 

vocated in his petition to Congress was a 

change in the present legal system by which 

a judge tries a prisoner without jury, sub- 

ject to review of his decision by the Governor. 

Trial by jury, for which Francis asks, is 
theoretically a fair and American principle. 

On these Islands, however, the population 

is 7.4 per cent. whites; 17.5 per cent. white 

and negro blood; and 74.9 per cent. negro 
blood. The negro element is very largely 
composed of men of untrained and primi- 
tive minds. Thus the jury box would be 
filled with colored men, swayed too often by 
negro lawyer-orators who have been in- 
flamed by Bolshevistic principles and whose 
principal stock in trade is to rail against the 
white men who supply the capital and brains 
necessary to the prosperity of the Islands. 

Another of the pleas of Francis is for 
“Suffrage based on manhood.” At present 
the right to vote is extended to male citizens 
who are twenty-five years of age, whose 
personal income amounts to three hundred 
dollars a year, or who own real estate or 
other property yielding an annual income of 
sixty dollars. This law thus insures that 
only responsible men can cast a_ ballot. 
The tendency is to give the native the fran- 
chise as soon as he has the intelligence and 
education to use it rightly, and a wholesale 
granting at present of the vote to the ig- 
norant classes would tend to make of the 
Virgin Islands another disrupted Hayti! 

Francis also appeals for a “reconstruction 
of the school system in direct accord with the 
American conception.”” Plans to do this 
were completed before Francis left the is- 
land. Beginning with the Fall term schools 
were being conducted in accordance with 
American principles; and compulsory edu- 
cation was in force. 

More of justice is present in the plea of 
Francis for a Homestead Act that will turn 
over uncultivated land to the people. The 
tragedy of St. Thomas, from an industrial 
standpoint, is that if there is not sufficient 
work in the harbor, the great mass of work- 
ing people have nothing else to do. These 
have been drawn to the town by the larger 
wages paid for harbor work, and once a 
town resident, it is hard to get the negro to 
go back to the land. 

“Yas, I know Rothschild Francis,” said 
the black “‘boatie”’ who ferried me ashore, 
“‘T gave some money to help send him to the 
States.” 

“What is he trying to do up there?” I 
asked. 

“He wants to better conditions for us 
working-men down here. You see, this 
harbor can’t support all the workmen — not 
enough ships comin’ in. See all that land” 
he swept his arm around to include the un- 
cultivated hills that girded the harbor — “‘it 
is mostly owned by people who live in Eu- 
rope. Them people will rent land to labor- 
ers, dollar an acre a month, but after the 
laborer puts it under cultivation, if times 
are bad and he can’t pay up, the land is 
taken away from him and thrown back into 
bush for stock-raising.”” We want it fixed 
so laborers can work the land and make this 
island self-supportin’.” 

In St. Thomas the soil is almost hopeless 
at present. If this land is to be opened to 
the native, the United States should first 
furnish agricultural experts to prepare it for 
cultivation and instruct the negro how to 
work the soil. Though the land-owners pro- 
test that the average negro is too shiftless to 
work the soil, incentive should be given to the 
ambitious and hard-working negro to be- 
come a property owner. The policy, if ex- 
tended, of allotting small holdings of land to 
the laborers, will do much to keep them on 
the Islands and promote their ambitions. 
Instead of charging the negro a rental that 
he cannot afford to pay, some fair-minded 
planters have adopted the plan of letting 
him work it on a profit-sharing basis. If 
this were made the universal practise, a 
Homestead Act would be unnecessary. 
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This “Working People’s Committee” 
asks, too, a law to regulate the scale of wages 
in St. Thomas. The Government, however, 
has done all that is possible to set the ex- 
ample to private employees. In a_ public 
statement it has set forth the rule that: 

“Every citizen of the United 
States residing in our Islands should 
have an opportunity to earn for 
himself or herself by honest, health- 
ful toil, a decent, healthful living,” 
and has announced that while it cannot 
improve its labor policy upon local com- 
munities, 

. “it will weleome the public 
approval and support of its policy, 
which will become in reality the 
labor policy of the Virgin Islands 
of the United States.” 

It is true, as Francis states, that the hous- 
ing conditions of the native laborers on the 
Islands are miserable and insanitary. Their 
shelters are called “rooms” instead of houses, 
and their large families eat, sleep, bathe and 
entertain their friends in the one room. 

On St. John’s Island, where there is no 
town and are no industries, the poverty of the 
natives is extreme — one wonders how they 
manage to exist on the little food available. 
Most of them live on two meals a day. For 
breakfast they use sugar dissolved in hot 
water; for dinner, a piece of dried fish with 
a portion of “ Fungi’ — which is corn meal 
boiled in a bag and then squeezed dry. 

The average native will not work on 
Saturday, Sunday or Monday. While he 
is kind and gentle and usually well-behaved, 
he is also lazy and improvident. If he can 
work two days a week at a wage of 80 cents 
a day, the $1.60 thus gained is considered 
by him sufficient to provide for his wants 
for a week. The present school authorities 
have been forced by such conditions to ad- 
vocate, not the license which some of their 
misguided leaders seek, but instead a law 
which will compel the native to work at 
least long enough each week to provide food 
and clothing for his children, in order that 
these may be able to attend school. 

During recent weeks a famine has de- 

veloped in St. Thomas. The laboring 
classes, with their meager wages, are con- 
fronted with prices for necessary foods which 
put them beyond reach. Eggs are being 
sold for seven cents each; wheat flour costs 
nine and one-half cents a pound; a one-pound 
loaf of bread sells for eleven cents. 
Meats are comparatively cheap in com- 
parison with the prices of other foods, but 
the price of foodstuffs as a whole, coming 
at a time when industry is slack, and there 
is little opportunity to earn money, is such 
as to increase the bitterness of the poorer 
classes. 

It is the opinion of representative men of 
the Islands that the chief thing which Roth- 
schild Francis came to the States to advocate 
lies in the clause of his petition which asks 
that natives be permitted to fill all pub- 
lic offices whenever qualified. As most of 
the native citizens are colored, this clause 
aims to fill the offices with colored men. 
Civil service rules apply on the Islands and 
there appears to be nothing to prevent the 
native holding office when he fits himself for 
the task. A Sinn Fein movement is un- 
doubtedly at work among the negroes of the 
Islands, but native ability does not strike 
one as having reached the stage where things 
will go efficiently without the brains and exe- 

cutive ability of the white American. 


The Jungle Strain 


“Take up the White Man's burden, 
And reap his old reward: 

The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard 


, 





MONG the colored people on the Is- 

lands, who outnumber the whites ten 
to one, are a half-dozen labor agitators, 
with a score more enterprising young colored 
men waiting for a chance to step into their 
places. A negro who, if born in Africa, 
might fill the office of a tribal chieftain, be- 
comes in these Islands a labor leader, and is 
surrounded with as much pomp and se- 
cures as much homage from his circle as an 
African clan bestows on its king. 

The career of George A. Moorehead is a 
case in point. Business men in St. Thomas 
regard Moorehead as-the natural leader of 
his people and prefer to deal with him rather 
than with his rivals. They say that he is 
free from Bolshevistic tendencies, and 
preaches to his people that to earn more pay 
they must produce more. The St. Thomas 
Labor Union, as has been said, far out- 





numbers any other body of workmen in St 
Thomas. Moorehead originated the 
successful strike at St. Thomas by which the 
men and women coal passers received 
substantial increase. 

One of the saving elements in the rage 
situation is that, once a negro labor leader 
rises to power, and deals with white men ag 
the representative of the laborers, he comes 
to see that the future of his people depends 
on these men who supply the money and 
brains for the development of the Islands, 
and gradually becomes conservative. 

In St. Croix, D. Hamilton Jackson, once 
a violent agitator, has calmed down recently, 
and this has given an opportunity to Morris 
Davis, a negro of the most dangerous type, 

One day, Davis, originally a field laborer, 
walked into the grounds of a St. Croix 
planter. “I hear there are workers on this 
estate who don’t belong to our union!” he 
cried. One lone toiler was pointed out as 
having declared his intention not to belo 
to the union. Thereupon Davis ordered a 
“walk-out.” The director of the estate 
hurried to the scene and demanded of Davis 
what his business was. 

“T want justice!” foamed Davis. 

The director pointed out to him that in 
his agreement with the labor union no clause 
had been inserted forbidding him to employ 
men who did not belong to the union. “Tp 
the face of my contract, is it justice for you 
to interfere with my laborers?” he asked, 

The only reply Davis made was to order 
the plastic negroes to leave the grounds. 
His influence was strong enough to draw 
them off that estate and five neighboring 
ones, and to tie up the work of these estates 
for two days during its busiest season. 

The real labor leaders repudiated the ac- 
tion of Davis when they heard of it, and in- 
duced the workmen to return. Davis mean- 
while busied himself in forming a union of 
the stevedores at Frederiksted, embittering 
them by speeches against white employers, 


A False Strike 


ERE is one of the reasons for skep- 
ticism toward labor on the part of 
West Indian employers: 

A certain engineer in a sugar factory lo- 
cated near San Juan, told his employer that 
parts of the machinery needed overhauling 
and that the plant had better be closed 
down for a few days. 

The engineer had little acquaintance with 
labor conditions and was amazed when the 
factory owner said to him: 

“All right, I am on good terms with the 
local labor leader. I will pass him a little 
money to call a strike. Then we won't 
have to pay the men while we shut down.” 

The plan worked. The labor leader 
called the men off their jobs; they went, 
happy in the prospect of a holiday that was 
at the same time a rebuke to “Capital.” 
A few days later their leader told them that 
the strike was called off; and back to the 
factory they went. The machinery was 
working now in fine shape. Only three 
people knew that the wages saved by the 
employer had gone to pay the bill for re- 
pairs. 

It was largely due to the incendiary talk 
of Morris Davis that the little garrison of 
Marines that were recently withdrawn from 
Frederiksted and stationed at Christiansted 
were sent back post haste by the Governor. 
I visited a sugar planter on his lovely estate 
in St. Croix, where, for every white face, 
one saw a hundred black ones. While I sat 
on his porch hearing him tell of the negro 
uprising of 1878 in which his brother was 
killed by the blacks, I listened to his daugh- 
ters and their companions dancing to the 
music of a Victrola, apparently as care-free 
as if they were in the heart of New York. 
The United States can forget many things 
about these Islands but Jet it never forget 
that living iri lonely sections of the island of 
of St. Croix are families of pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood, the men, women and children 
of which are as much in need and as much 
entitled to police and military protection 
as those in the most populated sections of 
our country. e 

No American is more needed in the Virgin 
Islands than the Marine; no one Is more 
wanted by its white inhabitants; and yet 
no one has a lonelier existence than 

same “Devil Dog.” 


A Vanished Naval Base 
HERE is as yet little to show that the 


much-heralded prosperity which Ameri- 
can possession was to bring to St. Thomas 
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Harbor is on its way. The German Ham- 
burg-American Line was the principal custo- 
mer of this port before the War. 
great dock and its steamers touched here 
twicea week. It was the transshipment port 
for Germany for its trade in South America 
and this line alone made St. Thomas a thriv- 
ing place. The gap left by the War, and by 
the shutting out of the German interests, has 
not been filled. Where in pre-war days an 
average of fifty ships a day visited the 
harbor, there are now barely a half-dozen. 

The United States Shipping Board, to help 
matters, has recently made this a stopping 
port for its ships bound to and from South 
America, and is building two oil tanks to 
supply its oil-burning vessels with fuel. The 
floating dry-dock, which is one of the harbor’s 
main facilities, is in active operation. 

Danes still retain control of most of the 
harbor’s facilities, and are anxiously waiting 
for Uncle Sam to send prosperity to the port. 
The Danish West Indian Company, Ltd.,— 
a subsidiary of the East Asiatic Company — 
operates the coaling pier and controls cer- 
tain parts of the harbor. During the War 
the United States, fearing that some of its 
stockholders were of German birth, tried 
unsuccessfully to procure a list of them. 
Whether such was the case is problematical; 
but one fact would have been revealed that 
few people know: that the principal share- 
holder is Prince Axel, cousin of the king of 
Denmark. 

Mr. H. P. Berg, managing director of this 
company, a shrewd business man with wide 
shipping experience, believes that the pros- 
perity of St. Thomas as a shipping center 
will be swiftly restored if American capital 
invests money to improve the present facili- 
ties of the harbor, and to restore the different 
routes for which St. Thomas was the center 
before the War. He holds that, owing to the 
great increase in the cost of ships and in their 
running expenses, the future shipping of the 
world, in order to save time and money, must 
be planned so that large ocean liners will 
touch at easily accessible ports and there 
transship their passengers and cargoes by 
smaller and cheaper vessels to their destina- 
tion. St. Thomas is admirably fitted to be 
such a center. Steamers from Europe and 
America would find it convenient and eco- 
nomical to stop here and connect with 
smaller steam or motor ships plying between 
St. Thomas and the islands and countries 
bordering on the Caribbean Sea. Thus 
shippers throughout the world could for- 
ward their goods on bills of lading via St. 
Thomas. This would not only restore the 
prosperity of the harbor interests, but bene- 
fit the merchants as well. Mr. Berg also 
advocates making St. Thomas a “‘free port,” 
so that American or foreign merchants can 
store goods intended for transshipment there 
for an length of time, without paying duty 
on them. This would make St. Thomas 
an emporium, with ample supplies for quick 
shipment, thus enabling American merchants 
to keep ahead of foreign competition. 

ese measures, however, are predicated 
upon first bringing to St. Thomas the 
necessary ships. 


Wards of the Navy 


HE administration of the Islands by 

- Rear-Admiral Oman and his staff is 
painstaking and efficient. The business men 
of St. Thomas and St. Croix agree that the 
new Governor is democratic, easily ap- 
proachable, and faithful to the interests of 
both territories. Around him sre a staff of 
selected naval aides, under the leadership of 
Commander N. R. White, a human dynamo 
who has served in his present capacity since 
the United States took possession of the 
Islands, and who plunges heart and soul into 
every plan that will help the Islands. These 
aides are young, clean-cut and “on their 
toes” to make their administration reflect 
honor to the United States. Yet, for all the 
devotion to duty of these men, it is plain 
that we have forgotten them too. Where 
millions of dollars would be required to 
bring the islanders out of their poverty- 
stricken and diseased and uneducated con- 
dition, Congress allotted them at first only 
one hundred thousand dollars, and any other 
sums allotted them since have been miserly 
in proportion to the crying needs of the 
Islands. 

We have forgotten to give them money for 
schools — though education will do more 
than anything else to save the boys and girls 
of the Islands from the evils that surround 
them. There are only nineteen public 
ochools on the three islands. In the country 
districts the children walk. four miles over 


It built a- 
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ills five hundred feet high. The averageh 
salary for teachers is $24 a month. The 
problem of getting teachers is made still 
harder by the fact that, due to a Navy rule, 
the teachers receive only temporary ap- 
pointments. The country schools have no 
desks; the children sit on benches without 
backs. On the wild island of St. John, the 
school director, Henry C. Blair, travels on 
horseback over steep mountain trails. Here 
the schools are eighteen miles apart. 
In some districts of St. Thomas and St. 
Croix, for lack of schoolhouses, rooms are 
rented from the Moravian Church. There 
is need for manual training teachers for 
high schools and night schools. There is 
no encyclopedia in the schools and even the 
school directors are forced to go without 
reference books. There is no map of any 
town, or of the Virgin Islands, in any of the 
schools. There is only a_ three-months’ 
supply of paper on hand. The supply of 
text-books is only half of the amount needed. 
There are no white teachers; the native 
teachers now employed were either trained 
in Denmark or in Moravian schools; these, 
however, have gladly embraced the Ameri- 
can school methods now in operation. 

We have forgotten to provide free libraries 
in the various towns. There is not even a 
dictionary available now for public use. 

We have forgotten to provide the money 
needed in the hospitals. Our efficient 
American doctors have changed the former 
inefficient methods of child-birth, so that 
now expectant mothers are brought to the 
hospitals in ambulances. This has ma- 
terially reduced the number of deaths from 


child-birth. Milk stations have been es- 
tablished; and babies are weighed and 
examined weekly. The infants are con- 


sidered wards of the hospital for a year. 
These methods have reduced infant mortality 
50 per cent. When the dearth of money 
for hospital equipment was most acute, the 
Red Cross came nobly to the rescue with 
$60,000 worth of much-needed instruments 
and equipment, but there is need now for 
volunteer Red Cross nurses in all of the 
hospitals. 

We have forgotten to provide adequate 
funds for sanitation. The streets, public 
gutters, markets and squares are kept clean 
and tidy, but none of the towns has a 
sewage system. In St. Thomas the har- 
bor is used nightly for a dumping ground, 
and in St. Croix conditions are equally bad. 

In Christiansted during the last year a 
fire occurred that caused a large loss of prop- 
erty. This loss was due mainly to the short- 
age of water supply, which is solely derived 
from cisterns that catch the rainfall. The 
cisterns are few and water is generally scarce. 
The fire engines often cannot operate for 
lack of water. 

We have forgotten to supply adequate 
quarantine facilities to support Captain 
Liston Paine, the Chicf Quarantine Officer, 
in his work of keeping contagious diseases 
away from St. Thomas. A sum sufficient 
to acquire Water Island, located where the 
vessels can be boarded before they enter the 
harbor, is the recommended location. 

Above all, we have forgotten to provide 
for a survey by experts of the agricultural, 
geological, labor, social, moral and industrial 
conditions in these Islands, so that their un- 
developed or retarded resources can be 
swiftly utilized. 

St. Croix is the most fertile and productive 
of the three islands and can easily be made 
self-supporting if irrigation can be success- 
fully brought to it. It was suggested by a 
leading citizen of St. Croix that bonds be 
issued for these improvements by the group 
of planters who would benefit by the work, 
ps that the issue be guaranteed by the 
United States. 


Roosevelt‘s Faith in the Islands 


HE purchase of the Virgin Islands will| 


cost the United States Government 
scarcely more than it would pay to build and 
maintain a dreadnaught. So it would be 
with the Virgin Islands. Uncle Sam should 
be prepared to keep their resources up to 
the same high standard that marks his other 
colonial possessions. Then, if war comes, 
he will have a naval station that will be 
worth to him a score of dreadnaughts.” 
The speaker was Merwin, of St. Croix. 
The time was shortly after the beginning of 
the World War. The man who sat listening 
to Merwin was Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
then making a tour of the West Indies, and 
paying an especial visit to the Virgin group, 
in the purchase of which he was strongly 
interested. 
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McClure’s Magazine, New York. 


Gentlemen: 
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A Classified Advertiser writes McClure’s 
SUPERIOR RAINCOAT COMPANY 


We are very well satisfied with the results that we secured from the classi- 
fied advertisement that appeared in your magazine, and we expect later on to 
avail ourselves of your excellent medium for securing desirable agents. 

Yours very truly, 
Superior Raincoat Company, 
(Signed) L. K. Funkhouser, (seneral Manager. 


Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 15, 1919. 
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THE POLICE KEY is as serviceable as a whole bunch 


of ordinary keys; opens almost everything; every house | 


owner should have one. Sent postpaid on receipt of 20c; 
three for soc. . Safety Key Holder free with every key. 
SHARPE MFG. CO., Paterson, N. J. 





CAS H-—Send By Mail Any Discarded Jewelry, 


new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, Old gold, ellver, platinum, magneto 
points, faise teeth in any shape. We send cash at once and hold your@0odg 
10 days, “our goods returned at ovr expense if our offer ie unsatisfactory. 
New catalog of Bargains in new jewelry sent free. 


LIBERTY REFINING CO., Est. 1899, J-432 Wood St., Pittsburgn, Pa. 








Salesmen: Get Our Plan For Monogram- 
ming Autos, traveling bags, sporting goods, etc., by asim- 
ple and neat transfer method. Very large profits. 

Motorists’ Accessories Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


FARM LAND 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS “3:3 


$100 acre. Stock, too.s, crops often included to 
settle quickly. Write for big illustrated catalogue. 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 2026 B.S.,, Sun 
Building, New York. 














We Start You in Business, furnishing everything; 
men and women, opportunity lifetime to earn handsome 
income operating our “‘New System Candy Factories.” 
Booklet free. Ragsdale Co., Drawer 99, East Orange. N.J. 





Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to an excep- 
tional mining investment and mining news, will be 
sent 3 months free to get acquainted. The Western 


Miner, 2550 West 37th St., Denver, Colo. 





J . . . 
Cas’ Paid for Old Platinum, Gold, Silver 
False Teeth and Jewelry 
HOKE SMELTING & REFINING 
OTSEGO, MICHIGAN. 








DISSATISFIED with your pay, hours or work? Perhaps 
youcan get just what you want inthe Government Ser- 
vice which needs immediately thousands of men and wo- 
men over 18 for all kinds of work. You oweitto yourself 
toinvestigate. Just send name, address, and this number, 
RP 2097 for free information and advice 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D.C 





Census Clerks; Railway Mail Clerks; Mail Carriers want- 
ed by Government. Thousands m -women needed 
$1100 vear. Common Education euMficient. List positions 
frec. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. L26, Rochester, N. Y. 








Own Your Own Orange Grove in Beautiful Fruitland 
Park. Let us tell you how melons, peaches, cotton, your 
first crops, should help pay for grove. Board of 
Trade, 310 Trade Building, Fruitland Park, Florida. 








TELEGRAPHY 





TELEGRAPHY (both Morse and Wireless) AND RAIL- 
WAY ACCOUNTING taught thoroughly and quickly. 
dest and Largest School 


Big Salaries now paid. Great opporvunities. 0! 
Est. 45 years, Catalog free. Dodges Institute, 23rd St., Valparaiso, Ind. 








ACCOUNTANCY 


BEA NTANCY 
Pah 1Y.W ins feu! months of home stucy bf new systerd 











INVENTIONS—PATENT 
ATTORNEYS 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
ing inducements made to secure business. er 30 years’ 
active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious ser- 
vice. Write forterms—Book free. Address. E.G. SIGGERS. 
Patent Lawyer, Suite 7, N. U. Building, Washington, D.C. 
PATENTS Write for free Tustrated Book and “Fvi- 

dence of Conception Blank.’ Send mode! or 


sketch and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reason 














“CHARTERS-—Delaware: best, cheapest; granted day 

received; nothing need be paidin, investors prefer them; 

do business and hold meetings anywhere, free forms. 
COLONIAL CHARTER CO., Wilmington, Delaware.” 





SPORTS 
Book FREE 





Wrestling 

















Be an expert wrestier. Learn at home by mail. 
\Wonderful lessons byworld's champions 
‘Farmer Burns ang Frank Goten. Free book 
tells zou how: Geczot holde, blocks and tric’ 
vealed. "t m7 Be strong, heaithy. 
big men with ease. Write for free book. 

1028 Bidg., Omaha. 











BOOKS 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rey. E. E. HALE, 
other Unitarian literature sent FREE 
Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 





D. D., and 





HAPPINESS! INFLUENCE! POWER! Can be yours 
Wonderful proven results. “SUCCESS” Studygram and 
Personality Sketch for 10c and birth THOMSON- 
HEYWOOD Co. C 81, Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco. 

















MSS. WANTED 





Farn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers 
magazines. Experience unnecessary; Details Free, 
PRESS SYNDICATE 
603, ST, LOUIS, MO. 








able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 750 9th, Wash., D. C. 
PATENTS Tf you have an invention write for our Guide 
Book, “How to Get a Patent.” Send model 


or sketch and description and we will give our opinion as 
to its patentable nature. RANDOLPH & Co., Dept. 50, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PATENT-SENSE 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs’ 








CANDY 


r-Chocolates Assorted pound box $1 parcel 
Best youever tasted at any price 
CHERI, Inc., 142 80, 





CHERI 8u 
post prepaid, insured. 
ov the box with our compliments, 
15th St., Philadelphia 











Waxed Carbon Paper 


Will not enw, dry out or wrinkle; superior wearing ona manifold- 
ake 








LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY— Home Study 
in College, Theological, Law, Music, Business and 
Graduate Schools. Usual degrees granted. Lock Box 239U, 
CHICAGO. 





Be FREE From 
Ss AMMERIN 


Home Exercise Course. Results GUARANTEED or 
NO PAY. Write fer full particulars. 
Sutherland Academy, Educational Bidg., 70-5th Ave.. N. ¥. 





in Hi will not soil the hands or stationery clean, leg- 
ible comiee Sold direct at factory gions: ui ight, mec 
an € kc gay 





ali cvlors int 
or sample box of 50 sheets 


ium standard weights. Send $1 . 
size, State color and weight esired ney ack if not pleased 
Address i THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texan 








DUPLICATING DEVICES 





“MODERN” Duplicator—A_ Business Getter. $1.50 up 
50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter; no giue or gel- 
atine. 40,000firms useit. 30daystrial. You need one. 
Booklet Free. L. R. Durkin, Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOOD BY MAIL 








SHORTHAND. Save Time and Money by taking the 

Boyd. Easy, Speedy, Practical. 150 words a minute in 30 

Days. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guar- 

Gi m Home Study Schools, 533 Reaper Block, 
cago, Ll. 








Beat the high cost of living—direct from producer to con- 
sumer---in one barrel lots and upwards, Scotch cure New- 
foundland pickled herrings—delicious- -alth promoting, 
nutritious. Fifteen dollars per barre! of 250 lbs. net. (Six 
cents perib.) Cash with order. p A. FLETT &CO., 
Herring Curers, Curling, Newfound!end 
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en | 


Have Freckles 
hey are so easily re 
Try the following 


Start tonight—after two or three ap- 
plications you will sce results, 

After ¥ search specialists 
have created this dclichtful, harm- 
less cream wl h leaves the skin 
withoutablemish. If your druggist 
I 


Ss Of 


asn'tit, write usdirect. 50c per jar. 


Stillman’s Face Powder 50c 
Stillman'’s Rouge « - «+ 25c 
Stillman’'s Tooth Paste- 25c 
everywhere. Money refund- 
ory. Write for booklet 
Thou Be Fair?” for 


t b ta 
STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept. 36 Aurora, Illinois 
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Peanut 


Oil 


—makes a delicious 
salad dressing, is an 
economical shortening 
and fries “deep” with- 
out burning. | 


Po tl 
PRA wir ol) | 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
They are Tiny Megaphones 

Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.” In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my eworn 
statement of how | recovered my hearing. } 


A. 0. LEONARD 
Suite 237, 70 5th Avenue - - New Vork City 
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“You should have seen Donald smile, and J« 


< 


hn —- he simply beamed” 





ADELAIDE’S TRIUMPH 


ind Just How She Did Il 


ED poppies and black satin! Such 
beautiful pillows they are, dear; and 
new furniture, hangings and all! 

“Everything is lovely, and how well I 
know that money is the answer. 

“Adelaide, I thought John said you 
couldn't afford all this display this year — 
that you'd have to wait till prices came 
down from the peaks to which they have 
soared. Tell me about it. I’m curious.” 

Mrs. J. then seated herself beside me, 
amidst those luxurious pillows, and 
proudly told me how, through her own 
efforts, she had transformed her living, 
room from a place of dingy appearance to 
one of the coziest, brightest rooms I have 
ever seen. She was so proud of her tri- 
umph over difficulties, and I, in turn, was 
happy to know I had such a clever friend. 

“Marion,” she said, “I’m afraid you 
will not believe me; but listen, dear, the 
truth vou must know about my little ven- 
ture. I earned the money, all myself! 

“Even Donald and his father didn’t 
know a thing about it until just a few days 
ago, when the furniture came, and I 
placed my new pillows here,” and she 
took another proud glance about her. 

“You should have seen Donald smile, 
and John — he simply beamed when I told 
him how much money I had earned, and 
just how easily. 

“IT had some money saved up to apply 
toward the furniture, but I knew I couldn’t 
have that particular pattern in tapestry 
for my set without having it made to 
order, and you know, dear, that does cost 
money these days. 

““My rug, you see, is still as pretty as 
ever. But there were new hangings, new 
covers and — my pillows to be considered. 
And, I must take you in and show you my 
new set of dishes before you go, too. 

“You see, it was this way. I spent 
several days trudging through nearly 
every store in town; finally, I came to the 
point where I felt everything was so way 
out of the reach of my pocket-book. 

“After the third day of fruitless trudg- 
ing, I set my mind to work on various 
ways of which I had heard’to make money. 
I happened to remember Miss Blake, of 
McClure’s, and I felt that she could help 
me out. Early next morning, almost 
before office hours, I called her up. She 
sent me what is now the plan of the Girls’ 
Federation. 

“So, now you know —I'm an advance 
member of the Girls’ Federation of 
McClure’s. By this, I mean one of those 
who were first invited to try out their new 
money-making plan. 

“The next week, when Donald and I 
slipped away for a two months’ visit, I 
carried with me the plan which helped me 
to have even a better vacation than I had 
planned and helped me to earn the money 
that beautified our little home. How 
much? Well here are receipts for a hun- 
dred dollars, right here. You see, I saved 
over fifty dollars by making the pillows 
and painting the poppies myself. 

“Yes,” she went on, “I’ve been terribl 
busy since my return, and keeping it all 
a secret as I did put me o quite some 
disadvantage at times, But [ feel amply 


repaid and that I'll enjoy every minute I 
spend in my living-room now. 

“Why don’t you join the Girls’ Federa- 
tion, Marion? You have so much leisure 
time, you can earn as much money as you 
want, although many of the girls only 
earn five or ten dollars a month. But 
even that comes in handy, you know. I 
know Herbert will not care a bit. He’ll be 
just as proud of you as John was of me, 
when he sees your first salary check and 
hears about the Club.” 

“Are you going to continue as a member 
of this Girls’ Club?” I asked her. 

“Indeed I am, dear. Why not? It 
takes so little of my time to keep up my 
apartment, I'm sure I'm going to find 
those hours I spend in the Girls’ Federa- 
tion most pleasant and most profitable.” 


ELL, Roberta, Marion said in finish- 

ing her interesting story, “I never 
knew what your business was before, and 
here I am asking you just what thousands 
of others have, ‘How can I earn money 
through membership in the Girls’ Fed- 
eration?” ” 

I told her how, just the same as I had told 
Rose, B., the Iowa girl who wanted money to 
help buy her school clothes for winter; 
and Blanche F., an Indiana business girl, 
and Helen B., a Massachusetts college girl; 
and Alice R., of Pennsylvania and — Oh, 
many girls and women, all ages — teachers, 
pupils, business girls and stay-at-home girls, 
single girls and married girls, from small 
towns, large cities, and many from rural 
districts! 

Marion is going to buy one of those 
beautiful new beaded bags that her hus- 
band calls “‘an outrageous extravagance,” 
just as soon as she gets her first salary 
check from McClure’s. She’s going to 
win one this month, too. That’s what 
makes membership so interesting — that 
monthly salary! 

Haven't you room in your purse for a 
few Girls’ Federation dollars? 

Check up on your time and see if the 
hours after school, after office hours, after 
the daily duties are done, are used to good 
advantage. 

And, by the way, girls, have you planned 
on Christmas this year? Are you going 
to have all the money you want to spend 
for that? I nearly forgot to tell you 
about our big Christmas Prize Contest for 
members of the Girls’ Federation; new 
members are eligible as well as old. 

It will only cost you a two-cent stamp 
or a penny for a postcard to find out all 
about the Girls’ Federation. The sooner 
you ask about it — whether it’s money for 
“extras” or for just plain, every-day 
necessities, that you want — just that 
much sooner will you start to earn money 
all your very own 


Raw: BL 


Director of The Girls’ Federation, 
McClure’s Magazine, 
25 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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To Prevent 
Infection 


New-Skin is a genuine 
antiseptic. 
It has the power of 


destroying germs of 
infection. 


This is demonstrated 
by scientific tests. 

Use New-Skin prompt- 
ly as directed. 


“NeverNeglectabreakintheSkin” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 




















INTER — draft — 
cold. Take care 
—prepare! To ward off 
the effect of wet feet and ex- 
re, use Dean’s Mentho- 

ted Cough Drops—indoors 
or out. Get them anywhere. 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








MENTHOLATED 


CoucH Drops 











Branch Manager Wanted 


by old established Chicago Concern. We furnish full 
stock of goods, advertising matter, and equip -— 
completely, in good location, all at our expense. 
allow you to draw out $175 2 month and will oneet 
you liberal share of the profits your store earns. 
may be started in spare time. No investment of pre 





rou ter 
vious experience necessary. If you are 3 hus' 
want an opportunity to make $5,000 or —y * year 
we want you and will pay you well from > start. 
Send your application today. 8. LEVY, anager, 
Dept. 818, 329 S. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fhe Colonel's interest extended far beyond 
the mere acquirement of this naval base. 
He realized that the Islands should be kept 
up.in accordance with American traditions. 
It Was this feeling that led him to bring his 
fist down on the table between Merwin and 
himself and to say with characteristic 
earnestness: 

“That is the best argument I have ever 
heard for the purchase and upkeep of these 


Islands!” 


HE Navy Department is now doing its 
Ticketsdminkteation efficiently. If, how- 
ever, the naval officials at Washington can- 
not secure from Congress the money needed 
to carry out the improvements for which 
there is a crying need, they cannot hope, 
however good the personnel, to administer 
the Islands in a way that will reflect entire 
credit on their department. A banker re- 
turning from his second trip to the West 
Indies shrewdly pointed out to me another 
handicap that goes with a naval administra- 
tion. Officers of the Navy, he remarked, 
have, as a matter of course, had little com- 
mercial training. The biggest problem the 
United States faces with regard to this new 
country is a business one — to make it self- 
supporting. The banker's suggestion was 
that, if the Navy Department is to continue 
in charge of this territory, it should have the 
co-operation of our biggest captains of in- 
dustry in planning and carrying out the de- 
velopment of these plantations and cities, 
so that the Virgin Islands will prove to be a 
paying investment for the nation. 

As I left St. Croix the native band was 
playing for “colors” and the last strains I 
heard as I turned homeward were: 


“Tis the Star-Spangled Banner, 
O long may it wave, 

O’er the land of the free and 
the home of the brave !” 


Yet how can our flag wave splendidly and 
honestly over our new territories if Congress 
and the people of the United States forget 
and desert the little group of pioneer Ameri- 
cans who are struggling amidst Joneliness and 
hardships to make these Islands as clean and 
healthful and prosperous as is the homeland? 
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Poison Gas 


|Continued from page 51] 





nose. If the air contains a heavy concen- 
tration of phosgene, say one part in 200, 
death comes very quickly by absolute de- 
struction of the lungs, but it kills at far 
weaker strengths than that. If aman should 
take a breath or two of air containing phos- 
gene at a strength of one part in 2,900 or 
10,000, he might suffer no serious results, 
but five minutes of breathing in such an 
atmosphere would almost certainly prove 
fatal. 

“Phosgene will kill even when much more 
diluted than this, even at a concentration of 
one part of gas in 100,000 parts of air, 
if breathed for half an hour or less, if the 
person has a weak heart. In the case 
of feeble concentrations it is not so much 
the destructive effect on the lungs that 
kills as the delayed action on the blood 
and heart through the lungs. For this reason 
any exertion on the part of a gassed man 
may prove fatal. Many soldiers have felt 
quite well after being gassed and have gone 
about their duties — only to fall suddenly 
dead.” 


VO months before the Armistice the Ger- 
mansputoverthe last novelty ingasattack, 
this being the famous “Double Green Cross 
Shell,” which was counted upon to work 
extraordinary havoc among the Allied forces. 
green cross designated an asphyxiating 
shell and the doubling of it meant that an 
extra kick had been provided. This double- 
cross shell was made with two chambers, 
one filled with liquid phosgene, the other 
with high explosive, the idea being that the 
Allies could not distinguish this from a non- 
gas shell and would suffer both the ordinary 
explosive effect and a complete surprise yass- 
ing effect. This was supposed to be the last 
word in frightfulness. _ 

The result proved, however, that German 
chemists had blundered again; they had 
double-crossed themselves, for the Allies 
were able to recognize this gas shell by its 
wobbling sound and flight, and its asphyxi- 
ating power was practically nil, because the 
terrific explosions scattered the gas entirely 
too much for deadly concentrations, 
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X37—Seven fine perfect-cut, blue-_ J 
white diamonds, uniform in size, color 
and brilliancy, crown set, resembling a 
$350 solitaire. Hand-engrayed, white 
Mm gold mounting (looks like platinum.)% 

$77.50. 


" Xmas 
Selections 02.0%... 


Any of these Splendid SWEET Specials sent 
ON APPROVAL at our expense. If entirely satis- 
fied after examination, pay only one-fifth of price; 
balance in ten monthly payments. SWEET’S 
Policy: You must be satisfied or no sale 





—— 


Every diamond of superior quality, blue- 
white, perfect-cut. PROFIT-SHARING PLAN: 
We accept SWEET Diamonds in exchange at 
full price, plus 7!:% yearly increase in value. 
Liberty Bonds accepted at face value. 


Send for Beautiful De Luxe 
128 Page Catalog of 
Xmas Suggestions. It’s FREE. 


Select your gift before Christmas and get it on 
credit. Maiden Lane’s greatest collection of 
recious gems, watches, jewelry, silverware, etc., 
beautifully Illustrated. Ten months to pay on 


everything. Write TODAY to Dept. 349-T, 





t 
iamond, in hand-car- 
ed platinum mount- 





























gold damon , set, 
blue. Surround a Desutifal blue 
ediambnds. $85. faceted sapphire. $115. 










































ine ne y cut 
Bring; © 
diamond. 


$65. 





Xx24—~ 
% mond in toof 





mine Coral 
























xX , | 
amed set W two fine q 
diamonds. $28.50. 
X26— blue- 
white diamonds, 
hexagon set in white | 






$85. 


gold mounting. 






















X25-—Genuine cameo 
brooch in hand-engraved, 
solid gold bezel. $8. 
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X27—-Twin her 
ring; two a di- 
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X36—“SWEET indestractible pearls of rich, iridescent beauty and 
soft, Pm oy Graduated necklace 16 inches long , complete with 
solid clasp a 


, in handsome grey velvet gift case. $17. 















amonds. $100. 










X31—Beantiful pend- 
ant; 47 gonuine 
whole pearis; one 
blue-white dis 
Saarond and bargue| 
drop; 15-inch 
me chain in- | 
Se cluded. 
% 20. 
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“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY’ 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE,N.. } 




















Free to Business Men 


THE MOTOR TRUCK 
IN BUSINESS 


By Waldemar Kaempffert 
Automobile Editor of McClure’s 


Write your request on your business stationery 
or send your business’ card with your lette, 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
25 W. 44th St, - NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Get Your Favorite Magazine 
at a Bargain Price / 





erest you at prices. ; 
Look at these examples: Black Cat, $1.25; 
Boys’ Life, $1.25; Baseball, $1.25; Girls’ Com- 
panion, 45¢: Christian Herald, $2.25;Mother's, § 
1.60; Scribners’, $3.50; Metropolitan and § 
Pictorial Review, $4. regular $5; McClure's 
and Christian Herald, $3.50, regular $4.50; 
McClure’s and Modern Priscilla. $2.7 
lar $3.50; *s Housewife, 75c; ery 
; McCall's and Modern Priscilla, 
journal and Pictorial Review, $2.75. 
dreds of others below publishers’ prices. ; 
Look into our offers before you renew your next sub- & 
scription. You'll not regret it. : 
Send us your order today for any of the above and write for ous 
FREE catalog containing bur.treds of magazine bargains below 
publishers’ prices. By al] means cet our catalog. Ask for Edition’ § 


WELLER SERVICE, Binghemton-.N. y 


Delineator,\ 
pie’s Home 











Music Lessons 
EyNesil:) 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and pl 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested in—Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Keed Organ—and we will send our Free og 
with detriis of course you want. ind 


now. 
IVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
D9 Siegel-Myere Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Am I Really Giving My Child 
a Fair Chance? | 


== 


























O\ that there 7s a system of child-training which other parents say 
| educates children by developing habits of obedience, cheer- 
| fuln and industry—a system that gives the broadest and most 
i thorough elementary education in school subjects—a fascinating, practical 
tem that any mother or father anywhere can easily understand and 
I appl tem that will give our boys and girls the best possible chance 
i f becoming intelligent and useful and successful, a credit to themselves and 
yu am I really giving my child a fair chance if I don’t at least get all 
i the information I can about it?’ 
rl like this have prompted thousands of fathers and mothers to fill out and mail 
I 0 this advertisement. And now they are taking more delight than ever in 
i lren they see the wonderful, far-reaching results made possible by the sim- 
il child-training and teaching courses of Calvert School! 
What her parents have done and are doing so successfully, you, too, cando. The 
( , School has developed a_ scientific and thoroughly tested svstem of training children 
irom yu » twelve vears of age right in their own homes, no matter % here they hive, by lay- 
on of good habits and manners, teaching reading, writing and other school 
ibje nd building character in a way that will make your children leaders among 
th nd keep them ahead of other children who have not had this training— 
if] thi oh thet live ! 
| 
_—SSSSS==>_ ——SSS= 
/ “All that I hat I h to be I 
that | amor that 1 ever hope to be | owe 
| Calvert School her,” said L 
| alvert Schoo to my mother, said LINCOLN. 
i 
hee invaded tn 1997 and is maintained as a You are responsible for your children’s school day—under the personal super- 
| col by a group of leading citizens of future success and happiness. You want vision of the leading child-education 
| Ep sien attiieds tom Miiameilel teenie Cadi them to get the very most out of their specialists of the world. It is thoroughly 
| | React on lndivect. bet whe want the lives, to be respected, cultured, intel- practical and complete and very reason- 
| | a ligent and successful, don’t vou? And able in price. It will take little, if any, 
| | Calvert School pupils advanced so thev can be. But vour love for them more of your time than merely hear- 
H } ssfully in every wa that this alone cannot make this possible. You } ing your child’s lessons, as you probably 
i | listance branch was established so need to know the best methods of ed- do now. Calvert School teachers are 
H | ill over the world could have the ucating and training them. The Calvert experts with years of successful ex- 
i | lerful advantages. This school now School will give you just the help you perience in child-training. They know 
} | the United States need—not a book of vague, general your problems and are anxious to help 
| | twenty-two foreign countries instructions but a _ carefully prepared {| you as they have helped thousands of 
i i course of definite lessons for every | other parents. 
—_— 
The following extracts from letters you step by step with the greatest ease. the same course, accomplished the same 
sent us voluntarily by parents who have | If your method were a_ trade secret, it results with ease.”’ 
sed the Calvert School method are | ‘would be valued at thousands of dollars.” | 
sen + ae seen : ' Calvert School Methods 
| pi 1 OL I OUSANCS ” _ y 
| First Thought Her Daughter 7 Perfectly per aaa = 
. _ , : t seems so perfectly wondertul! 
ave Paid a Dozen Times Vas : eas , 
Would Have | ~ 1 Dozen T . | Was A Prodigy kept Mary at home with me for a year 
the Cost “IT was simply amazed when I saw what longer and when she entered school she 
“IT would gladly have paid a dozen | Jane did. I didn’t think it possible! At led her class. This from only an hour or 
times the cost by preference, even had first I thought I had a prodigy for a child. so a day work at home, without any tears 
the school been next door. We follow | But I found that other children taking | or other difficulties.” 
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Your Child’s Future Happiness is at Stake _ ; 
, , , 
\ = ' hild’s { i F : CALVERT SCHOOL : 
our responsibility tor your childs future is enormous, “very day counts—tor 4 , ; ‘ 
eae rie ; , “sar ’ . 8 West Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 
every day’s delay in applying the right methods in child training means that much more ¢ 8 West -_ Iti : 
trouble later on. Calvert School can help you—and your child. In years to come : Please send me a sample * 
© woll ti r vo oul ‘SS Sz » SS Ss wT oO y » ne > . . . 
ll thank you countless times and in countless wavs for giving him the benefit of the y lesson and full information ¢ 
right sort of education and training ‘ : 7 
: regarding your system of § 
lt costs nothing to find out all about Calvert School. You need not even write a , home instruction for a child f 
letter unless you prefer to. Merely fill out and mail the convenient coupon and you Hs F , 
. | a : : ) years. 
will recet without obligation or expense—the full story of Calvert School and its : hata a tae 
ourses oor the \ < > cc, ~ : 
cou together with sample k on ieee ee ron, te y 
It may mean so much—the difference between success and happiness or sorrow 2nd , ’ 
failure to your child! The least you can do is to find out more about it, y eee ee ihaeeKrees reve f 
ark ; il thi —NOW |! , f 
Mark and mail this coupon—NOW ! EE 
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JELLO) 
| 





ORANGE JELL-O 





LEMON JELL-O 
SPANISH SALAD 


STRAWBERRY JELL-O 





he beautiful dishes shown on this 
page are all made of Jell-O. iNoth- 
ing just like them has ever been made 
of anything else. 

First of all, then, it should be noted 
that Jell-O is always sold in packages 
like the one shown at the upper left 
corner with the Cherry Jell-O. It 
wouldn’t be Jell-O if it came in any 
other kind of package. 

The Orange Jell-O dessert could 
have been made without the fruit and 
whipped cream and still have been a 
perfect Orange dessert, for Jell-O has 
the true fruit flavor. 

Lemon Jell-O (third from the top) is 
used as much for salads as for des- 
serts, and the Spanish salad at the left 
is only one of dozens fully as good 
that are made of Lemon Jell-O. 

All the year round Strawberry Jell-O 
is wonderfully popular—with fruit in 
it when plentiful and alone when fruit 
is scarce. 

When you think of making a Choco- 
late pudding don’t overlook the fact 
that the most perfect one can be 
made in the least time by using Choc- 
olate Jell-O. 

Such raspberry desserts as the one 
shown below, and dozens of others, 
are to be had regardless of season, 
for Raspberry Jell-O furnishes them 
in delicious flavor. 

The Jell-O Book tells all about these 
things and many more that will in- 
terest every woman. If you have not 
received a copy and will send your 
name and address, one will be mailed 
to you promptly—free, of course. 

Pure fruit flavors only are used in 
making Jell-O. All grocers carry the 
six different flavors in stock, and sell 
them two for 25 cents. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
































































New Djer-Kiss Calendar 


Four beautiful Djer-Kiss pictures reproduced in rich colors. 
In size each is Gin. by 9 in. The pictures are tied together 


with silk cord. This calendar will be attractive and useful in 
vour bedroom or on your desk. It is sent to you in return for 
6c. Write to Alfred H. Smith Co., 30 West 34th Street, ..* 
New York. 
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Un Noel tres joyeux! 


ITH Djer-Kiss Paris-created 

— Djer-Kiss in joyous Holli- 

day sets! This fairy foun- 
tain of Versailles is pictured on 
the box. 

Is it not wonderful, Madame 
Vademoiselle, that there should 
be given to those who admire you 
an opportunity to bestow so en- 
chanting a gift! 

Last year, indeed, so many 
wished for these sets that there 
were not enough to go ’round. 
This year there will be more. 
But you will be wise if you let 
fall a hint—just a soft little whis- 
per—so that the giver, lui ou elle, 
shall be forewarned and _ fore- 
handed. 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY 


Sole Importers 
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So Cnchanting a Gift 


Then, too, if you seek some 
thing simpler, each Specialité— 
whether it be Extract, Face Pow- 
der, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, 
Vegetale, Soap or *Rouge—is 
in itself a gift most acceptable— 
a gift quite complete in grace and 
charm. 

In the smart little shops. In 
the leading big shops. In charm- 
ing Holiday boxes will they be 
found. These single Specialites 
These Dijer-Kiss sets—in five 
varied combinations from most 
elaborate for Madame, for Made- 
moiselle, to the simple three-piece 
sets so approved by Monsieur. 

* ROUGE ONLY temporarily made in 


America. 


NEW YORK 
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Made in France only 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
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